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THE  EVANGELIST. 
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^  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

TaMets,  Lecturas,  Pulpits.  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Chnrchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tissot’s  Stained 
QIass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Pumishers, 

KS.K'kS’**  Tte  Cox  Sobs  ii  BBClley  Co , 

70  HFTH  AVENUe,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS, 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Church  Directory. 


The  Old  First”  Chorch. 

Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Coarse  through  the  Winter. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Chnrch. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdongal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thui^ay,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 


Hadison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  84th  Street. 

Maintains  Madbum  S(ptart  Church  House  and  Mimtion,  384 
Third  Avenue. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Hutb  Kin,  Missionary. 

S3  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath  School,  8.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyi^  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  888  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  31st  Street. 

Sunday  Services:  10.30  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

^bbath  School,  3.30  P.M.  Wednesday  Prayer  Meet¬ 
ing,  8  P.M. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  social  work. 


Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbdry,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  Pheip*  Settlement,  314  ElastlSSth  Street. 


Phillips  Memorial  Chnrch. 

Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 
Young  Men’s  League. 


Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 
145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Etahs,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  43d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 


Chnrch  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  Gboroe  S.  Wbbstbb,  Pastor. 
306-310  East  4ad  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P,M. 


New  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenne  and  188th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  10.15  A.  M.  Junior  Association. 
Prayer  Meeting,  Public  Worship,  11  A.  M.  and  7.45  P. 
M.,  with  Sermon  by  the  Pastor. 

Sunday  School,  3  P.  M.  7  P.  M.,  Young  People’s  Meet- 
ii^.  Wednesday.  8  P.  M.,  Church  Prayer-meeting. 
9  P.  M.,  Woman’s  Benevolent  Society. 


French  Kvangellcal  Church. 

Rev.  Henri  L.  Grandlienakd,  Pastor. 

180  West  16th  Street. 

Maintains  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  French 
Women. 


Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  155th  Street. 
Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Prayer  Meeting,  Wwlnesilay,  8  P.M 


Fourth  Presbyterian  Chnrcli. 

Rev.  J.WiLBUR  Chapman,  D.D. 
West  End  Avenue  and  9l8t  Street. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sunday  School  at  3  P.M. 


Madison  Avenue  I’resbyterian  Chnrcli. 

Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  53d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Einmannel  Chapel  of  I'niver.sity  Place  Chnrcli. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Parmer. 

737  Sixth  Street. 

Industrial  School,  Saturday,  10  30  A.M.,' Sewing  and 
Cooking  for  Girls:  Designing  for  Boys. 


Christ’s  Mission. 

148  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O'Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everybody  welcome. 


The  Free  Educational 


Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTURES. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  East  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  SundanRt  3  P.M. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natnral  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.— Lenox,  890-5  Fifth  Avenne,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Elast  and  88d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 

Mc.YuIey  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street, 


St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
811  East  43d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

36  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46th  Street. 


St.  Itariiabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 


Union  Settlement  Association, 

837  East  104tb  Street. 

East  Slfle  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  Elast  67tb  Street. 


Riverside  Association, 
369  West  69th  Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 
859  Henry  Street. 


Siinnyside  Day  Nursery, 

51  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Strests. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 
135  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenne  A. 


Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
155  Worth  Street. 


American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
the  Friendless, 

89  Elast  29th  Street. 


Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 
145  East  15th  Street. 


Faith  Char  oh. 

Rev.  James  H-  Hoadlbt,  D.D.  Pastor. 
359  West  49tb  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Foarteeath  Street  and  Second  Avenne. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa.- 
tion.  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  286  West  ^d  Street;  851  West  13th  Street; 
18  Elast  135tb  Street ;  130  West  83d  Street ;  806  West  100th 
Street;  361  West  Mth  Street;  1533  Second  Avenue ;  215 
East  34th  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  Elast  Fifteenth  street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  daily  except  Sunday. 


University  Place  Chnrch. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  Blast  lOth  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday  School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chetp^  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Kmarmel  Chapel,  735  Sixth  Street. 


West  End  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 

Rev.  John  Baloom  Shaw.  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  l06th  Street. 

'The  Pastor  will  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:30.  Sunday  School,  3.  Y.  P.  S,  C.  Em  7. 


New  York  Free  Circnlating  Library  for  the  Blind.— 
121  West  Ninety-first  Street.  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  (holidays  excepted),  1  to  4  P.M. 


COOPER  U^^ON  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART, 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
FTee  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

EYee  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  dally)  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


College  Settlement, 
95  Rivington  Street. 


Wayside  Day  Nursery. 
214-216  Ekist  80th  Street, 


The  Edgewater  Creche, 

Edgewater,  N.  Y.  (opposite  laith  Street  and  General 
Grant’s  Tomb.) 

Day  exenrsions  for  poor  mothers,  and  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age. 

New  York  City  Office,  Room  SiB.  United  Charities  Build¬ 
ing,  Itt")  East  38d  Street. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 
Evangelistic  and  Unsec  tar  Ian, 

Rev.  Roderic  Terry.  D.D.,  President. 

George  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Monro,  Chaplain. 

Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits  from  ceil  to  cell, 
the  (85,000)  twenty^-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  ne^ed  for  this  good  work 
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TRrST. 

John  Sterling. 
t)h  Christian,  do  not  worry, 

What  riifht  liave  you  to  fear 
The  troubles  of  the  morrow  ? 

Tomorrow’s  never  here. 

Does  not  the  Ix)rd,  our  Master, 

Turn  darkness  into  light  '< 

Then  let  Him  guide  us  daily. 

And  walk  by  faith— not  sight. 

ANTiy  should  we  ever  carry 
The  burdens  of  the  past? 

Our  Ix)rd  has  spoken  plainly: 

On  Him  all  burdens  cast. 

Our  prayer  may  not  be  answered 
As  we  had  hoped  it  wouid ; 

But  all  prayer  has  an  answer 
The  beat  way  for  our  good. 

Then  worry  not,  oh  Christian. 

Trust  in  the  Ix)rd,  each  day. 

For  He  will  never  leave  thee. 

However  long  the  way ; 

And  as  the  time  approaches. 

When  life  isendtd  here. 

May  “perfect  love  ’’  be  given 
That  casteth  out  all  fear  1 
Watbbtown, 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Three  years  ago  when  the  African  question  was 
uppermost,  public  sympathy  was  very  largely 
with  “Oom  Paul,”  who  appeared  to  be  very 
bravely  and  pluckily  standing  for  a  principle 
against  almost  overwhelming  odds.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  South  Africa  is  again  critical,  but 
popular  sympathy  hesitates.  The  question  is 
still  of  granting  the  franchise  to  the  Uitianders. 
A  conference  which  was  held  at  Bloemfontein, 
between  President  Kruger  and  Sir  Alfred  Wil- 
ner,  resulted  most  unsatisfactorily.  President 
Kruger  very  naturally  fears  the  strong  pro-Brit¬ 
ish  sentiment  of  his  foreign  subjects,  and  is  de¬ 
termined  to  suppress  it  at  any  cost,  but  as  the 
great  mining  facilities  of  the  Republic  are  con¬ 
stantly  adding  to  its  foreign  ponuiation,  the 
future  promises  to  be  still  more  unpropitious  to 
his  conservative  policy. 

President  Lonbet  went  to  Longchamps  as 
usual  on  Sunday,  and  was  the  hero  of  a  great 
popular  demonstration.  That  there  would  be 
no  hostile  outbreak  was  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  the  extreme  precautions  which 
were  taken  to  prevent  an  uprising  were  no 
doubt  gratuitous.  To  say,  however,  that  they 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  Ministry, 
which  occurred  on  Monday,  is  to  attribute  too 
much  importance  to  these  precautions.  A  change 
in  the  Ministry  has  been  inevitable  since  the  day 
that  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  matter  was  de¬ 
creed,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  what  should 
be  the  pretext  of  the  change.  Dupuy  is  too 
moderate  or  possibly  too  neutral  to  content 
either  party  at  such  a  juncture  as  this.  The 
bristling  array  of  defenders  of  the  peace  last 
Sunday  did  no  doubt  contribute  to  precipitate 
the  crisis;  but  it  was  no  more  its  cause  than 
was  the  interpellation  of  the  noisy  M,  Vaillant 
ot  the  motion  of  M.  Ruan  on  which,  techui- 


cally,  the  government  fell  by  an  adverse  ma¬ 
jority  of  321  to  173. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  membership  of 
the  new  cabinet.  It  is  believed  that  the  Mod¬ 
erates  will  attempt  to  return  M.  Meline  to 
power,  but  this  is  hardly  the  moment  for  a 
triumph  of  the  Moderates,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Moderates  will  largely  unite  with  the 
Radicals  to  oppose  the  so-called  Nationalist 
Party  with  which  are  affiliated  the  Anti-Sem¬ 
ites  and  Revolutionaries  generally.  One  of 
the  names  most  prominently  mentioned  is  that 
of  M.  Raymond-Poincare,  a  deputy  who  was 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  during  the 
Dreyfus  court  martial.  M.  Delcasse,  who  has 
lately  held  the  foreign  portfolio,  and  M.  Henri 
Brisson,  who  was  M.  Dupuy ’s  predecessor  as 
Premier,  are  also  named. 

Captain  Dreyfus  embarked  on  the  cruiser 
Sfax  on  Friday,  and  the  vessel  has  started  for 
France.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Picqnart,  the  first 
officer  to  proclaim  the  forgeries,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  imprisonment.  The  government  is 
now  taking  active  steps  to  bring  Du  Paty  de 
Clam  and  Esterhazy  to  trial.  But  are  they  in 
fact  the  guilty  parties?  It  is  scarcely  conceiv¬ 
able  that  obscure  minor  officers  like  these  could 
have  originated  and  carried  out  the  whole 
Dreyfus  conspiracy.  A  thorough  sifting  of  the 
case  from  beginning  to  end  is  needed,  and 
favors  should  be  shown  to  none  who  are  impli¬ 
cated.  The  French  people  are  in  a  mood  at 
present  to  effect  a  radical  settlement  of  the 
whole  matter. 

Although  strictly  political  questions  are 
excluded  from  the  Peace  Conference,  Poland 
has  appealed  for  autonomy,  and  Spain  for  the 
release  of  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fillipinos.  Arbitration  plans  have  been  under 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  committee. 
The  proposal  of  Great  Britain  seems  likely  to 
take  precedence  over  the  Russian  and  Americ-au 
schemes.  But  it  will  probably  be  some  time 
before  a  definite  agreement  is  reached.  Great 
Britain  is  the  most  important  opponent  of  the 
proposition  of  the  United  States  to  exempt 
private  property  at  sea  from  capture  in  time  of 
war.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  remark¬ 
able  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
status  of  our  delegates.  From  a  comparatively 
inconspicuous  position  they  have  risen  to  the 
front  rank  as  their  Old  World  colleagues 
have  rec'ognized  their  good  faith  and  practical 
common  sense. 

Negotiations  with  reference  to  the  Alaskan 
question  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 
Our  ambassador,  Mr.  Choate,  has  been  able  to 
effect  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States.  In  thisihe  was  largely  aided  by  the 
reasonable  attitude  assumed  by  the  Canadians 
during  the  past  week.  A  moduli  virendi haBheen 
arranged  for  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary 
until  a  permanent  agreement  can  be  reached. 
As  this  question  was  the  sole  point  in  the 
British-American  High  Commission,  and  the 


cause  of  its  adjournment  without  action,  it  ap¬ 
pears  certain  that  with  this  disposed  of  an 
agreement  upon  the  other  eleven  points  at  is¬ 
sue  is  assured.  A  strong  desire  to  promote 
trade  between  the  two  countries  is  certain  to 
bring  a  fair  and  beneficial  settlement. 

The  farewell  manifesto  of  General  Maximo 
Gomez  is  the  principal  toi)ic  of  conversation 
between  Americans  and  Cubans  of  all  shades  of 
politics.  It  contains  some  remarkably  sound 
advice  to  Cuba,  as  to  her  conduct  under  very 
trying  circumstances.  Its  key  note  is  clear  and 
unmistakable.  ‘‘We  must  devote  ourselves  to 
pacific  labors,  gain  the  respect  of  the  world, 
and  show  that  though  our  war  was  honorable, 
our  peace  must  be  more  so.  ’  ’ 

Political  difficulties  are  brought  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  to  public  notice  in  Cuba  that  the  serious 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  war  has  left  them 
utterly  destitute.  There  are  towns  in  the  in¬ 
terior  in  which  scarcely  an  adult  is  left  alive. 
Thousands  are  still  slowly  starving  to  death. 
It  is  an  urgent  and  heavy  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  the  United  States ;  for  the  life  or 
death  of  the  Cubans  is  in  her  hands. 

Peace  is  now  assured  in  Samoa.  Both  fac¬ 
tions  have  been  disarmed,  and  the  Commission¬ 
ers  are  working  in  harmony.  There  is  much 
doubt  what  will  be  the  result  of  their  confer¬ 
ence.  The  'probabilities  are  that  Mataafa 
will  not  become  king.  To  many  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  Samoan  events  it  seems  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  people  of  those  islands  are 
not  allowed  to  have  for  their  king  in  name  the 
man  who  for  many  years  has  been  king  in  fact. 

The  President  has  appointed  a  Commission  to 
determine  the  most  practical  route  for  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  look  with  apathy  upon  canals, 
especially  any  interior  water-ways.-  Let  those 
who  think  canals  obsolete,  consider  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Germany,  the  most  i)rogre8sive  of  mod¬ 
ern  nations.  Sixteen  per  cent,  of  her  water¬ 
ways  consist  of  canalized  streams,  and  17  per 
cent,  of  canals  actually  built.  One  German  canal 
scheme  alone  is  to  cost  $100,000,000,  and  covers 
five  enormous  projected  railways,  one  of  them 
to  join  the  Rhine,  Weser  and  Elber.  The 
canals  of  France  are  also  of  the  greatest 
importance.  All  her  large  rivers  are  can¬ 
alized,  and  so  connected  by  canals— the  con¬ 
struction  of  some  of  which  is  a  miracle  of 
engineering— that  she  has  20,000  miles  of  con¬ 
tinuous  internal  water-way. 

The  war  against  corporations  is  being  fiercely 
waged.  A  meeting  of  the  chief  executives  of 
the  States  has  been  called  to  discuss  trusts  and 
their  treatment ;  and  already  several  tlovemors 
have 'signified  their  intention  of  attending.  The 
courts  of  Indiana'decide  that  a  public  corpora¬ 
tion  which  enters  into  a  combination  with 
others  increasing  the  'price  of  an  article  is 
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liable  to  forfeitnre  of  its  franchise.  “It  is  an 
old  and  familiar  maxim  that  competition  is 
the  life  of  trade,  and  whatever  act  destroys 
competition  or  even  relaxes  it  npon  the  part 
of  those  who  sustain  relations  to  the  public  is 
deemed  unlawful  on  the  ground  of  public 
policy’’  says  the  Court. 

The  Mazet  Committee  spent  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  past  week  in  investigating  the  Tax 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply.  The  testimony  of  the  former  was 
startling.  While  there  was  no  clear  proof  of 
bribery,  it  is  evident  still  that  City  property 
owners  are  to  a  large  extent  at  the  mercy  of 
the  politicians  who  have  been  appointed  asses¬ 
sors.  The  testimony  of  the  Water  Supply 
Bureau  shows  New  York  far  behind  other 
cities  in  its  hydrant  system.  Apart  from  any 
political  aspect,  the  investigation  is  doing 
much  toward  giving  the  citizens  lessons  in 
municipal  government  and  economy. 

Mr.  Mazet  has  announced  that  no  counsel 
will  be  allowed  at  future  hearings.  The  ap¬ 
parent  timidity  of  the  Committee  is  causing 
public  surprise.  The  pre.sent  situation  is  one 
of  open  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  city  officials, 
accompanied  often  by  turbulent  and  contemptu¬ 
ous  language.  Tammany’s  position  is  tersely 
stated  by  District  Attorney  Gardiner.  “The 
House  that  appointed  the  Mazet  Committee  is 
dead,  and  with  it  the  power  of  this  Committee.  ’’ 
It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  rights 
of  the  Committee  were  legally  defined  and 
that  question  forever  settled.  Mr.  Mazet 
should  recognize  that  it  is  a  time  for  action, 
not  words.  The  “House  that  appointed  the 
Committee”  is,  however,  not  dead.  It  was 
elected  for  one  year  and  may  be  summoned  at 
any  time,  if  necessary. 

OF  PRE.SEM  INTEREST. 

The  London  Presbyterian  notes  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke's  essential  creed  points,  about  which 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the 
world  are  agreed,  adding  however,  its  surmise 
that  “not  a  little  controversy  would  arise  in 
extending  these  heads  and  in  bringing  them 
into  relation  with  each  other.’’  In  conclusion 
it  commends  the  twenty-four  Articles  of  Faith, 
recently  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England,  to  Dr.  van  Dyke’s  attention. 
Herein,  as  also  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  later 
creed  of  the  Free  Evangelical  Churches  of 
Great  Britain,  Principal  Oswald  Dykes  (of  the 
new  Westminster  College  at  Cambridge)  has 
done  signal  service. 

No  business  of  immediate  moment  was  trans¬ 
acted  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  on 
Monday.  Three  open  matters  were  up.  The 
action  of  the  Session  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church  in  failing  to  read  the  order  in  the 
Warszawiak  case  was  discussed ;  We.st  Church 
affairs  next  received  attention,  and  finally  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  further  inquiries 
into  them,  and  if  possible  find  a  solution  of 
present  difficulties.  The  McGiffert  case,  as  it 
is  called  then  came  up,  and  it  also  resulted  in 
a  committee,  viz:  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample,  Chair¬ 
man;  Drs.  R.  R.  Booth,  .J.  B.  Shaw,  Erskine 
N.  White,  W.  E.  Magie,  with  Oscar  E.  Boyd 
and  Titus  B.  Meigs.  The  pastoral  relation 
between  Dr.  Buchanan  and  the  Thirteenth 
Street  Chutch  was  dissolved. 


The  Rev.  F’.  B.  Meyer,  who  lately  returned 
to  London  from  India,  has  again  responded 
favorably  to  Mr.  Moody’s  invitation,  and  will 
leave  Liverpool  after  attending  the  Keswick 
Convention,  for  Northfield,  on  .Inly  iSth.  This 
will  make  Mr.  Meyer’s  sixth  journey  to 
the  United  States  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moody. 


THE  BLOW  AT  CIVIL-SERVICE  REFORM. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  say  that 
President  McKinley  has  lately  struck  a  blow  at 
good  government  which  is  arousing  the  jnst 
indignation  of  thoughtful  patriots  in  all  par¬ 
ties.  To  those  of  us  who  labored  to  place  him 
in  the  executive  chair  it  is  a  source  of  painful 
surprise  and  mortification.  The  plague-spot 
in  American  politics  has  been  the  vicious  and 
demoralizing  xpoih- system.  It  has  been  a  “rot¬ 
tenness  in  the  bones’’  of  the  body  politic.  It 
has  been  the  main  stay  of  the  corrupt  party- 
machines  and  of  that  anomalous  autocracy  the 
despotic  bosses. 

After  years  of  resolute  struggle  the  civil- 
service  reform  was  carried  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  best  men  in  both  the  leading  parties. 
George  William  Curtis  among  the  departed  and 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  among  the  living  have 
wrought  nobly  in  its  advocacy ;  and  every 
year  has  been  vindicating  the  immense  benefits 
of  the  “merit-system”  both  in  national,  state 
and  municipal  government.  The  platform  on 
which  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  gave  an 
unqualified  endorsement  of  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
form  and  the  President  himself  gave  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  he  would  maintain  it. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  spoils- 
brigade  to  make  such  changes  as  would  furnish 
fresh  pabulum  to  the  horde  of  hungry  office- 
seekers,  and  would  drive  in  the  entering  wedge 
that  would  eventually  destroy  the  whole  benefi¬ 
cent  system.  The  atmosphere  of  Washington 
is  very  malarious;  it  swarms  with  place- 
hunters  and  pension-grabbers  and  contractors 
and  machine  politicians ;  and  a  President  needs 
a  backbone  of  iron  to  resist  the  pressure. 
Harrison  and  Cleveland  both  withstood  the 
onslaught;  but  the  amiable  and,  at  heart,  patri¬ 
otic  McKinley  has  at  last  surrendered ! 

It  is  always  lamentable  when  a  public  man 
requires  apologies  from  his  friends.  I  have 
read  the  plausible  apologies  of  some  of  his  in¬ 
timate  friends,  and  I  have  read  also  the  indig¬ 
nant  censures  of  some  of  his  strongest  support¬ 
ers.  The  “National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League,  ”  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
recent  order  of  the  President,  declare  it  as  their 
solemn  conviction  that  he  has  “taken  a  h,(ck- 
iinrif  stfip  of  the  most  pronounced  character!” 
It  withdraws  from  the  classified  service,  as 
nearly  as  now  can  be  estimated,  ten  thou-sand 
offices!  This  backward  step  may  not  be  a 
very  long  one,  but  it  ?('«</:<  riylit  toira)-d.<  n 
jtredpire!  The  President,  under  tremendous 
pressure  has  yielded  a  principle  and  the  greedy 
spoils-hunters,  having  gained  their  point,  will 
press  him  more  persistently  than  ever  to  make 
further  concessions. 

The  President  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse 
time  to  lower  the  standard  as  to  the  merit- 
system.  The  acquisition  of  new  foreign 
dependencies  will  require  the  appointment  of 
well  trained  officials  such  as  Great  Britain  has 
long  been  sending  to  the  government  of  her 
colonies.  The  new  burdens  laid  upon  our 
already  over- burdened  President  ought  to  have 
made  him  more  resolute  than  ever  in  main¬ 
taining  the  well  tested  merit-system. 

He  has  yet  nearly  two  years  to  serve  in  the 
executive  chair,  and  there  is  a  strong  proba¬ 
bility  that  he  may  be  our  chief  magistrate  for 
a  half  dozen  years  to  come.  For  his  own  sake 
and  for  our  country’s  sake  he  must  not  fall 
under  the  sorceries  of  cunning  politicians  who 
will  inevitably  use  him  for  their  own  crafty 
purposes.  Let  the  voice  of  hone.st  protest  be 
raised  by  all  true  patriots  against  any  further 
surrender  of  a  principle  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
our  republican  government!  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  may  be  assured  of  this— that  the  more 
adamantine  is  his  resistance  of  the  spoilsmen, 
the  more  hearty  will  be  the  support  he  will 


receive  from  all  intelligent  and  conscientious 
citizens.  Those  will  prove  themselves  to  be 
the  President’s  truest  friends  who  will  frankly 
speak  out  their  disapproval  of  his  recent  un¬ 
fortunate  retrograde  step  and  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  uphold  him  in  restoring  and  regaining 
what  may  have  been  lost.  No  man  is  infalli¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  greatest  cruelty  that  can  be  in¬ 
dicted  on  a  public  servant  is  to  allow  any  error 
of  judgment  to  pass  unchallenged.  There  is 
much  said  in  these  days  about  “Christian  citi¬ 
zenship;”  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  its 
clearest  duties  is  to  take  a  resolute  stand  against 
all  attempts  to  lower  the  standard  of  pure, 
honest,  incorruptible  government.  The  first 
time  our  President  opens  his  Bible,  let  him  fix 
his  eye  on  this)  passage — “Faithful  are  the 
wounds  of  a  friend,  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy 
are  deceitful.  ” 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Presbytery’of  Chicago  has  dissolved  the 
pastoral  relation^  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Simon  J. 
McPherson  with  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of 'that  city,  to  permit  him  to  assume 
charge  of]  the  Lawrenceville  (N.  J. )  High 
School  the^coming  autumn. 

The  Rev.  JohnTJ.  Simpson  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Milwaukee,  on^May  16.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Nick¬ 
erson  presided V  and  preached  the  sermon,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  McNary  gave  the  charge  to  the 
people  and  the  'Rev.  O.  H.  Chapin  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor. 

The  Rev.  Rollo  P.  Branch  who  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  go  to  the 
Cuban  war,  has  been  preaching  for  a  few  weeks 
in  Manistique,  Mich.,  meeting  with  success 
and  encouragement. 

The  Edgewater  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago, 
has  called  the  Rev.  Louis  P.  Cain  to  be  its  pas¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Caia  is  now  preaching  at  Sedalia, 
Missouri. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Francis,  late  of  Richland 
Centre,  Wis.,  will  be  installed  as  the  pastor  of 
the  South  Presbyterian  Church,  Evanston, 
June  23.  Dr.  J.  H.  Boyd  presides  and  preaches 
the  sermon.  Prof.  M.  Bross  Thomas  of  Lake 
F’orest  gives  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  Prof. 
A.  C.  Zenos  to  the  people. 

The  Interior  says  of]the  McCormick  Seminary 
professors:  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  will  go  to 
Amagaiusett  Beach  and  Asbury  Park,  Drs.  W. 
G.  Craig  and  B.  L.  Hobson  will  spend  some 
time  in  Kentucky.  Prof.  George  L.  Robinson, 
after  giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  Storm  Lake 
( la.  )  College,  expects  to  take  residence  at  Bay 
View,  Mich.  Dr.  Carrier  has  gone  to  his  sum¬ 
mer  home  near  Erie,  Pa.  Professor  Stevenson 
and  bride  are  on  the  ocean,  with  a  tour  of 
Europe  in  view.  Dr.  Marquis  will  remain  in 
Chicago  to  supply  the  Covenant  Church  pulpit 
daring  the  absence  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  Bryan. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Zenos  will  also  remain  in  tha 
city. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Hndnut,  of  Grace  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  recently  gave  his 
congregation  notice  of  his  purpose  to  accept 
the  unanimous  call  of  the  First  Church  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  formally  tendered  May  24. 
He  becomes  co-pastor  with  Dr.  D.  H.  Evans, 
who  contemplates  a  long  visit  abroad. 

The  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander,  late  of  the 
Harlem  Church,  this  city,  has  been  preaching 
for  two  Sundays  in  the  First  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Mr.  Homer  G.  Snitcher,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Jersey,  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist,  May  22,  to  undertake  mission  work 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  Colorado. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  McCarrell,  of  Shippensburgh, 
Pa.,  has  just  entered  upon  the  twenty- fifth 
year  of  his  pastorate  over  that  congregation. 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  GREAT  COLLAPSE. 

“There  is  something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark.” 

The  real  caase  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
Spanish  government  in  Cnba  was  a  moral  one. 
It  was  not  for  want  of  men  or  money,  or  ships 
or  gans.  Spain  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men  under  arms,  not  raw  recruits,  but 
trained  soldiers — a  body  that  would  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  great  armies  of  Europe.  And 
still  those  in  command  cried  for  more,  the 
reason  for  which  did  not  appear  on  the  out¬ 
side.  The  more  the  men  the  more  the  money 
that  must  be  drawn  from  Spain.  Where  the 
money  went  was  not  so  well  understood.  Only 
it  was  observed  that,  while  there  was  no  prog¬ 
ress  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  there  was 
an  outburst  of  gayety  in  Havana,  and  a  lavish 
expense  which  showed  that  somebody  was  sup¬ 
plied,  not  only  with  the  sinews  of  war,  but 
with  abundance  of  means  for  the  luxuries  and 
the  indulgences  of  peace.  Never  were  the  en¬ 
tertainments  so  rich  and  so  gay.  The  common 
soldiers  might  live  on  “hardtack”  and  sleep  on 
the  ground,  but  their  officers — at  least  those  of 
high  rank — lived  like  princes.  The  theatres 
were  crowded,  and  the  balls  like  that  before 
Waterloo.  No  matter  if  the  men  in  the  field 
were  half  clothed  and  half  fed : 

“  On  with  the  dance. 

Let  joy  be  unconfined.” 

So  long  as  these  “flush  times”  continued  it 
was  well  understood— so  I  was  told  in  Havana 
— that  the  leaders  of  the  army  did  not  wish  the 
war  to  come  to  an  end,  for  with  it  would  be  an 
end  of  all  their  greatness.  If  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  Cuba  ceased  to  come  in,  where  would 
be  the  supplies  for  all  their  luxuries  and  their 
revelries?  The  sudden  collapse  would  be  felt 
on  both  continents.  A  cruel  world  might  be 
indifferent,  but  the  Spanish  dons  (whose  an¬ 
cestry  ran  back  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades  or 
the  wars  with  the  Moors),  would  retire  into 
the  background,  and  “the ever-faithful  island” 
would  know  them  no  more! 

The  crisis  came  when  the  pretence  of  “put¬ 
ting  down  the  rebellion,”  gave  way  to  actual 
war.  But  the  Spaniards  still  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  possession,  as  they  held  all  the  fortified 
places  on  the  island.  Last  week  I  tried  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  perilous  position  of 
our  army  at  the  moment  of  landing  on  the 
coast,  and  about  to  climb  the  mountains  on 
the  way  to  Santiago— a  movement  that  might 
have  been  fatal  if  a  large  body  of  Spanish 
troops,  that  were  within  striking  distance,  had 
seized  the  moment  to  attack  our  long  extended 
line.  To  be  sure  they  were  almost  dying  from 
starvation,  but  that  was  all  the  more  reason 
why  brave  men  should  plunge  into  the  battle, 
and  fall,  if  it  must  be,  as  heroes  choose  to  die! 

But  the  Spanish  commander  did  not  stir 
from  his  camp,  excusing  himself  afterwards 
by  saying  that  “he  had  no  orders!”  as  if  a 
brave  soldier  would  wait  for  orders  when  he 
saw  the  battle  going  against  him,  and  that  the 
only  chance  was  to  throw  himself  into  the 
breach,  sacrificing,  it  might  be,  half  his 
troops,  but  saving  the  army  from  total  dis¬ 
honor  and  defeat.  But  not  a  man  stirred. 
A  week  or  two  after  Santiago  fell,  and 
Guantanamo  followed.  Though  it  had  seven 
thousand  men  under  arms,  it  struck  the  flag 
without  firing  a  shot,  even  when  they  were 
base  enough  to  plot  for  the  assassination  of 
General  Ewers,  *  who  came  to  receive  their  sur¬ 
render  ! 

*I  cannot  mention  this  honored  name  without  correct¬ 
ing  an  error  that  crept  into  a  former  letter.  I  had  some¬ 
how  taken  the  idea  that  he  was  of  foreign  birth,  which 
I  can  only  explain  by  having  confused  his  personal  his. 
tory  with  that  of  another  man  of  high  position  in  our 
country,  who  once  told  me  how  he  came  to  America  a 
poor  boy,  in  the  steerage,  and  afterwards  entered  the 


This  was  not  very  heroic.  Nor  was  it  the 
only  exhibition  of  the  high  sense  of  honor,|that 
is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  Spanish  breast. 
The  people  of  Guantanamo  were  at  the  point 
of  starvation,  and  the  Americans  were  the 
only  men  that  could  help  them,  which  they 
promptly  undertook  by  sending  a  train  loaded 
with  food,  whereupon  the  Spaniards,  if  they 
had  been  as  other  men  are,  would  have  fallen 
on  their  knees  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  while 
they  blessed  the  Americans  for  their  gener¬ 
osity  !  But  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  relief 
was  at  hand,  than  the  bakers  combined  to 
“squeeze”  their  poor  townspeople  by  making 
them  pay  double  for  bread !  a  statement  which 
I  should  not  dare  to  make  if  I  did  not  have 
such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Kennan,  whose  very 
words  I  give: 

“Fortunately  in  August  when  the  state  of 
affairs  was  at  its  worat.  Brigadier- General 
Ewers  arrived  from  Santiago  with  a  small 
escort  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish 
garrison,  and  Admiral  Sampson  sent  a  supply 
of  provisions  by  rail  from  Caimanera  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  stain  ing  inhabitants. 

“As  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  Cuban  char¬ 
acter,  is  the  fact  that  the  public  bakers  of 
Guantanamo  attempted  to  steal  and  sell  for  their 
own  benefit  a  part  of  the  eery  first  flour  that  was 
sent  to  them  to  be  made  into  bread  for  the  relief  of 
the  hungry,  sick,  and  the  dying. 

“But  they  were  soon  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  Span¬ 
ish  officers  and  American  officers,  and  between 
Spanish  and  American  methods  of  administra¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  Lieutentint  Fraser,  wffio  had 
been  put  by  General  Ewers  in  charge  of  the 
commissariat,  discovered  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  in 
the  first  batch  of  bread  that  the  bakers  re¬ 
turned,  he  unbuttoned  the  holster  of  his  re¬ 
volver,  mounted  his  little  Cubhn  pony,  and 
started  for  the  bake- shops,  with  wrath  in  his 
heart  and  fire  in  his  eye. 

“He  was  rather  a  striking-looking  man,  with 
a  red  beard,  and  he  had  bought  or  picked  up 
somewhere  in  the  town,  as  a  protection  from 
the  sun,  one  of  the  low-crowned,  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hats  that  are  worn  by  girls 
when  they  go  to  a  picnic  or  to  the  seashore. 
This  he  had  tied  on  under  his  chin  with  a  blue 
ribbon.  As  he  went  ^Hoping  through  the 
streets  on  his  diminutive  Cuban  pony,  with 
the  broad  flexible  brim  of  the  school-girl’s  hat 
flapping  about  his  ears,  and  the  blue  ribbon 
framing  his  red-bearded,  angry  countenance, 
he  presented  rather  a  comical  and  laughable 
appearance;  but  the  bakers  did  not  find  him 
at  all  funny  when  he  stalked  in,  with  an  air 
of  fierce  determination,  and  called  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pounds  of  flour !  In  vain  they 
explained,  protested,  and  expostulated.  The 
indignant  commissary  drew  his  pistol  and 
threatened  them  with  instant  death  if  they 
failed  to  produce  the  missing  flour  or  its  baked 
equivalent;  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes 
the  stolen  bread,  which  they  had  intended  to 
sell  at  famine  prices  to  the  people  of  the  town, 
was  submissively  delivered  to  the  red-bearded 
American  officer,  who  wore  a  woman’s  picnic 
hat,  but  who  had  a  demoniac  temper,  and  en¬ 
forced  his  demands  with  a  Colt’s  revolver!” 

This  was  such  a  big  story  that  I  could  hardly 
believe  it— or  at  least  should  have  “accepted 
it  with  limitations,”  if  I  did  not  know 
the  hero  who  figured  in  this  strange  per¬ 
formance.  But,  dear  me!  this  angel  of  retri¬ 
bution  was  not  only  an  acquaintance  but  a 
friend  (though  his  name  is  not  spelled  Fraser 
but  Frazier)  as  we  were  companions  for  a 
week  on  the  ship  that  brought  home  the  dead 
heroes  from  Santiago.  He  was  then,  as  he  had 
been  before,  the  adjutant  of  General  Ewers, 

array  as  a  common  soldier,  as  General  Ewers  did,  and 
rose  step  by  step  to  the  position  of  Governor  of  a  West¬ 
ern  State,  and  afterwards  Unite<l  States  Senator.  But  for 
General  Ewers  I  am  happy  to  learn  from  himself  that  he 
is  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  “horn  in  Wayne- 
port,  Wayne  County,  New  York,  in  1837,  and  entered  the 
regnlar  army  as  an  enlisted  man  in  January,  18»S3  ”;  was 
appointed  second  Lieutenant  in  October  of  that  year ; 
and  has  been  in  the  regular  service  to  the  present  time— 
a  period  of  36  years.  He  says:  “A  great  part  of  my  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  on  the  Western  plains,  and  on  duty  with 
the  Indians,  and  in  charge  of  many  that  were  prisoners 
of  war,  and  have  always  been  their  friend,  and  believe 
that  the  white  mar,  and  not  the  Indian,  causes  the  trou¬ 
bles  and  Indian  Wars.” 


of  whose  coolness  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan  he 
gave  me  the  incidents  which  I  quoted. 

Lieutenant  Frazier  did  not  tell  me  how  the 
bakers  of  Guantanamo  tried  to  cheat  their  poor 
neighbors,  who  were  in  want  of  bread.  For 
that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Kennan.  But  I  can 
match  his  story  by  another,  in  which,  as  the 
boys  would  say,  I  ‘  *  can  go  him  one  better !  ’  ’ 
And  this  came  straight  from  Frazier  himself 
though  I  dare  say  that  he  saw  a  look  of  incredul¬ 
ity  on  my  face,  but  he  did  not  abate  one  jot  or 
tittle,  but  reaffirmed  it  with  all  the  particu¬ 
lars.  I  did  not  see  him  after  we  left  the  ship 
for  I  was  soon  called  to  Washington  by  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  my  brother,  and  he  was  ordered  to  San 
Francisco  to  sail  for  Manila.  But  so  careful 
was  he  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  troth,  that  before  leaving  he 
wrote  me  the  following : 

“San  Francisco,  .\prjl  13,  1890. 

“My  Dear  Dk.  Field:  I  write  to  you  before 
I  sail  for  the  Philippines,  as  I  shall  do  in  a 
few  days.  But  first  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am  that  I  never  met  your  brother, 
Judge  Field,  and  how  we  felt  when  we  heard 
of  his  death,  though  I  know  well  how  poor  are 
mere  words  from  strangers  in  such  sorrows  as 
yours. 

“But  you  wished  me  to  tell  you  about  the 
peculations  of  Spanish  soldiers  by  Spanish 
officers  at  Guantanamo. 

‘  ‘  In  short  the  story  is  this :  The  soldiers  had 
nine  months  pay  due  to  them,  which,  after 
deducting  for  food  and  clothing,  should  have 
amounted  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  dollars 
each.  They  were  called  to  the  pay  room  by 
their  officers,  and  each  man  reeeited  forty 
cents  and  a  package  of  cigarettes  for  their  nine 
months'  pay!  I  had  this  at  various  places 
along  the  line  from  Caimanera  through  Guan¬ 
tanamo  to  Soledo,  twenty  miles  away. 

‘  ‘  When  I  asked  a  soldier  why  he  did  not  pro¬ 
test  he  replied  that  he  would  rather  haya  the 
devil  after  him  than  to  have  his  Captain  ^own 
upon  him !  I  am  most  truly  yours, 

Joseph  Frazier, 

First  Lieutenant  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  United 
States  Army.” 

After  this  there  is  nothing  to  say.  In  all 
civilized  countries  the  military  profession 
taken  to  be  the  very  citadel  of  honor.  Those 
in  it  may  .sometimes  stoop  to  falsehood  and 
deceit  against  their  enemies,  and  justify,  or 
at  least  palliate  it,  by  the  old  adage  that  “any¬ 
thing  is  lawful  in  war!”  But  that  officers, 
holding  high  rank,  should  combine  to  defraud 
the  poor  soldiers  fighting  under  them,  and 
who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  to 
save  those  of  their  superiors,  is  the  very  last 
and  lowest  degree  of  degradation. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  Spaniards. 
With  all  my  heart  I  wish  that  they  may  be 
happy  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  But  the 
way  to  greatness  is  not  by  bombast  and  self¬ 
exaltation.  The  record  of  Spain  in  Cnba  is 
only  one  more  warning  against  fal.'-e  idea-s  of 
glory  and  false  ways  to  attain  it.  And  so  I 
end  as  I  began,  that  Spain  has  lost  Cnba  by 
overweening  pride  and  disregard  of  the  coiu- 
mon  rules  of  justice  and  humanity.  The 
laws  that  determine  the  fate  of  nations  are 
as  inexorable  as  those  that  govern  individuals : 

“  The  mills  of  the  gfids  grind  slowly. 

But  they  grind  exceeding  small.” 

Spain  has  been  going  through  this  grinding 
process,  till  it  has  been  pulverized  into 
particles  so  fine  as  to  be  hardly  recognized  by 
the  naked  eye.  But  it  is  with  a  State  as  with 
the  individual  :  when  it  has  sunk  to  the 
very  bottom,  then  is  the  time  to  lay  broad 
foundations  and  to  begin  to  build  up.  And 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  true  American  but  wishes 
that  Spain  may  rise  out  of  her  disasters  and 
enter  on  a  new  and  grand  career  in  the  century 
that  is  soon  to  open  on  the  world.  H.  M.  F. 
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A  STEP  TOWARD  THE  LIGHT. 

No  more  significant  event  has  occurred  in 
the  annals  of  theological  education  than  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Andover  in 
seating  Prof.  C.  C.  Torrey  in  the  Taylor  Chair 
of  Biblical  Theology  and  History.  From  the 
founding  of  the  Seminary  the  law  has  been 
rigid  ;  every  candidate  must  accept  the  Creed 
without  comment.  The  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  from  this  law  are  a  matter  of  history. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Torri'y,  the  Gordian 
knot  has  been  cut.  After  years  of  conference 
on  the  subject  the  Board  of  Visitors  have  made 
a  statement  to  this  effect  :  Under  the  rules  of 
the  foundation  they  have  examined  Dr.  Torrey 
and  are  glad  to  testify  to  their  approbation  of 
his  appointment.  Inasmuch  as  they  have  now 
liecame  responsible  for  the  candidate,  they 
desire  to  say  that  whereas  under  the  terms  of 
the  foundation  the  Creed  must  be  read  and 
subscribed,  it  should  be  borne  in  luind  that  the 
terms  of  the  Creed  are  those  of  long  ago,  for¬ 
mulated  in  the  face  of  controversy  and  of 
sharp  theological  issues  that  have  now  in  some 
measure  passed  away.  They  therefore  per¬ 
mitted  the  canditate  to  state  his  doctrinal 
views  in  his  own  word,s  and  are  glad  to  find 
them  in  harmony  with  the  .spirit  of  the  Creed. 
So  far  as  enemies  of  the  faith  are  named  in  the 
Creed,  they  desire  to  state  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  duties  of  the  office  to  require 
any  such  position,  except  to  those  who  remain 
such  to  this  day,  tis  the  prime  office  of  this 
chair  is  the  promotion  of  true  godliness  and 
Christian  love. 

This  is  a  step  out  of  prison  into  (rod’s  free 
air.  Not  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed  are 
outworn  ;  not  that  thinking  men  cannot  hon¬ 
estly  accept  them  in  their  essence.  But  their 
clothing  is  outworn  ;  words  have  gained  new 
meaning  or  have  lost  their  old  significance  ; 
issues  which  once  were  worth  dying  for  are 
themselves  now  dead,  and  it  is  simply  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  human  mind  to  so  revisit  them  as 
to  form  a  valid  judgment  of  their  importance. 
New  issues  undreamed  of  by  the  fathers  have 
arisen  to  take  their  place,  as  we  have  arisen  to 
take  the  fathers’  places. 

The  religious  world  in  all  future  history 
owes  deep  gratitude  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
at  Andover. 

THE  PRESENT  NEED  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM 
LN  NEW  YORK  (TTY. 

The  lights  of  Presbyterianism  are  going  out 
all  along  the  borders  of  Manhattan  Island. 
Many  that  have  for  long  time  flamed  with 
steady  radiance  begin  to  flicker.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  progress,  in  ten  years’  time  there 
will  be  few  Presbyterian  (churches  left  and 
those  few  will  be  in  the  prosperous  and  fash¬ 
ionable  portions  of  the  city. 

Is  this  what  Presbyterianism  means  in  New 
York  City — a  church  that  caters  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  upper 
classes?  Has  Presbyterianism  no  message  to 
the  humbler  classes?  Has  it  no  desire  and  no 
power  to  dip  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
great  sea  of  humanity?  Has  Presbyterianism 


no  message  to  toilers,  to  the  submerged  tenth, 
to  the  slums?  If  Presbyterianism  of  to-day 
is  inefficient  in  these  directions  it  is  because 
it  has  departed  from  its  original  spirit,  and 
from  the  functions  attributed  to  it  by  the  great 
expounders  of  Presbyterian  faith  and  purpose. 
Presbyterianism  in  New  York  City  needs  some¬ 
thing  and  needs  it  badly  and  needs  it  right 
away. 

It  needs  a  revival  of  its  original  spirit. 
Consult  the  Charter.  Presbyterianism  means 
God  Almighty  in  human  affairs ;  he  is  there 
to  control,  direct,  punish  or  bless.  Let  law 
breakers  tremble.  God  is  after  them.  He  is 
present  to  see  every  good,  true,  self-denying 
act.  All  nature  is  the  ally  of  the  righteous 
man.  God  is  for  him,  who  can  be  against 
him?  He  is  with  every  disciple  of  Jesus  who 
stands  with  patience  and  steadiness  and  fear¬ 
lessness  in  bis  lot  because  God  put  him  there ; 
thus  a  man  with  God  is  always  in  the  majority. 
Presbyterianism  stands  for  that  among  the 
other  standards. 

It  needs  a  revival  of  the  true  idea  of  the 
Church  and  of  Church  life.  What  is  a 
church?  It  is  the  Spirit  and  words  of  Jesus 
become  an  institution.  It  is  a  spiritual  organi¬ 
zation  located  in  a  neighborhood  to  keep  Gos¬ 
pel  influences  saturating  the  community.  It  is 
a  fountain  of  clear  water  bubbling  up  from 
the  ground  for  the  quenching  of  the  thirst  of 
the  people.  It  should  be  as  unselfish  in  its 
aims  and  operations  as  Jesus  was  unselfish.  It 
exists  not  for  its  magnificent  building  and 
beautiful  interior,  its  splendid  choir  and  its 
eloquent  minister,  but  to  be  a  splendid  light 
in  the  spiritual  darkness  of  the  neighborhood. 

And  what  is  Church  life?  It  is  one’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  local  church  for  the  sake  of 
the  neighborhood  and  for  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  Jesus.  The  church  member  stands  by 
the  bubbling  spring  and  cries  to  the  fainting,  de¬ 
spairing,  dying,  “  Ho !  ye ;  come  to  the  waters !  ’  ’ 
He  puts  his  life  into  the  church,  not  for  what 
he  can  get  out  of  it,  but  for  what  he  can  be 
to  others.  He  gives  his  money  to  the  church, 
not  for  place  or  convenience,  but  to  maintain 
a  divine  agency. 

Going  to  church  and  supporting  the  ordi¬ 
nances  is  as  magnificent  as  marching  after  a 
regimental  flag.  Being  present  at  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  and  committee  meeting  is  as  sacred  and 
holy  an  act  as  laying  hold  of  the  “horns  of  the 
altar.’’  Pew  rent  day  is  next  to  sacramental 
Sabbath.  Paying  pew  rent  is  a  new  pledge 
of  loyalty  to  the  church.  Subscriptions  to  a 
depleted  treasury  are  the  expression  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Christ.  In  giving  money  to  the 
church  a  member  is  helping  to  keep  that  foun¬ 
tain  open  to  refresh  the  people ;  in  giving  him¬ 
self  to  a  church  he  is  giving  himself  not  merely 
to  a  company  of  pleasant  people,  but  to  “the 
kingdom,’’  he  is  throwing  himself  into  a  work 
that  is  telling  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

Presbyterianism  needs  a  revival  of  the  heroic 
Spirit.  Nowhere  on  God’s  earth  is  there  a 
better  place  for  the  action  of  the  heroic  spirit 
in  church  life  than  on  this  Manhattan  Island. 
Population  shifts  and  changes  in  New  York 
City.  It  becomes  congested  in  favorite  locali¬ 
ties,  and  churches  that  have  known  strong 
buoyant  days  find  themselves  looking  around 
for  men  and  women  who  will  stand  by  the 
church  of  their  fathers’  and  of  their  own  spir¬ 
itual  quickening. 

Here,  right  here,  is  a  chance  for  heroism. 
A  church  hero,  who  is  he?  One  who  binds 
his  life  to  a  church  for  the  sake  of  the  work 
it  is  doing.  One  who  in  the  shifting  and 
changing  of  population  finds  himself  at  some 
distance  from  his  church  but  is  willing  to  be 
at  an  inconvenience,  to  be  at  cost  and  at  pains 
for  his  church ;  is  willing  to  sacrifice,  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  his  church,  and  the  more  that 
kind  of  work  is  needed,  the  more  he  is  inclined 


to  give.  He  is  a  man  who  loves  the  very 
stones  of  the  old  church,  who  broods  over  its 
young  people  as  a  mother  hen  over  her  chickens. 
He  is  a  man  who  sees  God  back  of  church 
work,  who  sees  Jesus  in  all  church  work,  who 
sees  the  kingdom  of  Christ  advancing  in  all 
the  success  of  the  church.  That  man  is  a 
church  hero.  There  are  some  such  in  New 
York  City  to-day.  Would  there  were  more, 
for  many  fail  at  the  test  time ;  they  cannot 
stand  the  pressure,  they  take  their  hymn  books 
under  their  arms  and  settle  in  an  np-town 
church.  They  lose  step  with  the  heroes.  They 
drop  from  the  ranks  of  the  great  procession  of 
cross  bearers.  They  lose  their  crown.  They 
lose  the  sweet  opportunity  of  a  consecrated 
life.  They  are  objects  of  pity. 

There  are  those  who  sneer  at  this  sort  of 
thing  and  call  it  sentiment  and  unpractical¬ 
ness.  Sneer  as  you  please,  brother,  but  it  was 
sentiment  that  wrote,  “Home,  Sweet  Home,’’ 
and  “Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,’’  and  “Sweet 
Hour  of  Prayer,  ’  ’  and  that  glorifies  the  flag  of 
one’s  country  and  will  glorify  a  church  so  that 
it  will  shine  like  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  It  is  sentiment  that 
hallows  human  relations  and  sanctifies  life. 

We  must  have  a  revival  of  the  heroic  spirit 
among  Presbyterians  in  this  city,  if  churches 
in  down- town  neighborhoods  are  to  survive. 
The  most  perfect  mechanism,  run  by  the  most 
reliable  and  wisest  men,  cannot  cope  with  the 
inevitable  shrinkage  of  a  denomination  out  of 
which  this  spirit  has  fled.  As  in  Ezekiel’s 
vision  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature 
in  the  wheels  that  made  the  wheels  go  round, 
and  turn  wherever  the  spirit  of  the  living 
creature  listed,  so  the  heroic  spirit  must  be  in 
Presbyterianism  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  place 
and  ascendency  in  New  York  City. 

And  surely  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
vise  a  way  by  which  the  heroic  spirit  now 
latent  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York 
City  could  be  developed,  set  at  work  at  diffi¬ 
cult  problems,  and  still  more  widely  diffused, 
until  the  whole  Church  should  feel  its  quicken¬ 
ing  and  our  struggling  churches  be  strength¬ 
ened  as  though  by  the  embrace  of  everlasting 
arms. 

WILLIAM  E>T:S  MOORE. 

Our  loved  and  honored  friend.  Dr.  Moore, 
has  suddenly  been  transferred  from  the  earthly 
to  the  heavenly  life.  He  was  able,  though  with 
unusual  strain  and  weariness,  to  discharge  to 
the  end  his  duties  as  Permanent  Clerk  in  the  late 
Assembly.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  this  city 
on  Tuesday  last,  wearied  and  suffering  some¬ 
what  from  a  cold  caught  at  Minneapolis,  the 
disorder  soon  developed  into  acute  bronchitis 
and,  after  some  days  of  fever,  marked  by  pros¬ 
tration  and  delimm,  he  lapsed  into  entire  un¬ 
consciousness.  and  expired  in  the  afternoon  of 
Monday.  June  5.  Tender  and  impressive 
funeral  services  were  held  to-day,  (Wednesday), 
in  the  church  where  he  had  so  long  and  faith¬ 
fully  ministered ;  and  his  remains,  accompanied 
by  the  devoted  wife  and  three  of  his  sons,  were 
taken  to  West  Chester,  Pa.,  his  first  parish,  for 
further  service  and  for  burial. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Moore,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  lo.ses  one  of  its  most  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  as  well  as  honored  ministers.  Before  the 
Reunion  of  1809,  he  had  come  to  be  esteemed  as 
one  of  the  wisest  counsellors  and  efficient  labor¬ 
ers  in  the  New  School  Church.  In  1884,  he  was 
elected  as  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  united  As¬ 
sembly,  having  previously  served  in  similar 
capacity  in  some  of  the  lower  judicatories  of 
the  denomination. 

In  1890  he  was  elected  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  unanmity  as  the  Moderator  of  the 
Assembly  in  session  at  Saratoga.  He  was  the 
compiler  of  the  Digest  published  by  the  New 
School  Church,  and  has  since  edited  with  great 
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skill  and  discretion  the  Digests  which  haye  been 
printed  since  the  Reunion.  No  man  in  the 
church  was  his  equal  in  minute  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  Presbyterian  law  and  precedent, 
and  he  had  come  to  be  almost  an  uncrowned 
judge  and  arbiter  in  all  matters  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  jurisprudence. 

His  first  pastorate  at  West  Chester,  continuing 
for  twenty  years,  and  his  second  and  final 
pastorate  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chiirch 
in  this  city,  were  characterized  by  great 
earnestness  and  practical  wisdom  and  fidelity, 
as  well  as  by  intelligent  and  forcelnl  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  saving  truths  of  the  (lospel. 
Resigning  active  service  in  1894,  when  the 
disabilities  of  age  began  to  tell  upon  him,  he 
remained  the  cherished  and  venerated  Pastor 
Emeritus  of  the  Second  Church  until  his  death. 
In  this  community  he  filled  various  offices  of 
usefulness  and  dignity,  and  was  universally 
prized  as  one  of  its  leading  citizens.  The  tes¬ 
timonies  to  his  worth,  given  in  many  public 
and  private  ways  since  the  fact  of  his  death 
become  known,  are  impressive  witnesses  to  his 
•work  as  a  Christian  man  and  minister. 

More  extensive  mention  of  his  labors  and  in¬ 
fluence  will  doubtless  be  made  by  his  brethren 
in  the  Presbytery,  and  by  those  associated  with 
him  in  various  spheres  in  the  church  at  large. 
These  brief  words  are  sent  in  haste  by  one  who 
had  known  Dr.  Moore  well  for  half  a  century, 
and  who  deems  it  a  privilege  to  lay  this  brief 
tribute  on  his  grave.  E.  D.  M. 

4'ci,cmbus,  June  7. 

THE  FUNEKAL  OF  1>K.  .MOOUE. 

Dr.  Moore’s  first  pastoral  charge  was  from  1850 
to  1872  over  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  impressed  his 
influence  not  only  upon  the  church,  but  upon 
the  community  at  large,  and  especially  upon 
the  cause  of  education.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
West  Chester,  aud  first  president  of  the  Board 
■of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School.  The 
first  literary  society  organized  in  that  school 
was  named  after  him ,  and  under  that  name  it 
still  exists. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  took  a  very 
active  part  in  addressing  public  meetings  in 
support  of  the  government,  aud  served  in  the 
army  as  First  Lieutenant  of  artillery.  His 
social  relations  and  pastoral  work  bound  his 
<-ongregation  warmly  to  him.  Hence,  when  he 
resigned  his  charge  to  go  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
West  Chester  remained  attached  to  his  heart 
strings.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  place 
where  his  ten  children  had  been  baptized  aud 
where  four  of  them  were  buried.  Therefore, 
it  was  no  surprise  when  it  W'as  announced  that 
his  body  would  be  taken  thither  for  burial. 

The  funeral  party,  including  the  widow,  the 
six  sons,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller — Dr.  Moore’s 
successor  in  the  Second  Church,  Columbus, 
reached  West  Chester  early  on  Thursdaj'  morn¬ 
ing.  The  services  held  in  the  First  Church 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample.  The 
prayers  were  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  E.  R.  Craven  and 
Robert  Hunter.  The  present  pastor  of  the 
church,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Laird,  read  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  selections,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W’.  H.  Roberts, 
Stated  Clerk,  and  Dr.  Sample  paid  warm  trib¬ 
utes  to  Dr.  Moore.  Dr.  Miller  read  Tennyson’s 
“Crossing  the  Bar.’’  The  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  G.  Graham, 
Vice-Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
six  sons  of  Dr.  Moore  then  carried  the  casket 
from  the  church,  accompanied  by  the  following 
honorary  pall-bearers,  prominent  citizens  of 
West  Chester,  and  officers  of  the  churches :  Al¬ 
fred  P.  Reid,  Herman  T.  Myers,  Robert  W'ad- 
dell,  Samuel  Ramsey,  William  V.  Husted,  and 
Thomas  W.  Marshall.  It  was  conveyed  to  the 
beautiful  Oaklands  Cemetery.  There  was  a 
short '  service  at  the  open  grave,  three  of  the 


sons,  who  are  ministers,  taking  part  in  it — an 
unusual  and  very  affecting  sight,  and  itself  a 
noble  tribute  to  the  departed  father  aud  to  the 
family  that  he  had  trained  up.  Dr.  Moore’s 
six  sons  are  the  Rev.  Geo.  Foote  Moore,  And¬ 
over  Theological  Seminary,.  ;  Rev.  Edmund 
C.  Moore,  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  Dr.  Henry  M.  W. 
Moore,  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Moore,  Rockland,  Me.  ;  Prof.  Frank  G.  Moore, 
Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.  ;  Frederick  A. 
Moore,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  floral  offerings  were  unusually  numerous, 
including  tributes  from  the  Veteran  Corps  of 
the  14th  Infantry  and  the  State  Archicological 
aud  Historical  Society  of  Ohio.  Tributes  these 
from  outside  the  Church. 

Dr.  Moore  recently  said  :  “My  public  work 
for  the  Church  is  almost  done.  How  well  done 
the  Master  will  decide.  He  has  been  a  good 
Master,  and  His  Church  has  honored  me  more 
than  I  deserve.  ’  ’  And  now  he  rests  from  his 
labors  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Early  in  my  ministry  I  was  thrown  in  con¬ 
tact  with  him  as  a  neighboring  pastor.  Since 
then,  I  have  often  met  him.  W^e  have  been 
associates  together  on  committees,  and  I  can 
heartily  join  in  the  enconinms  which  have 
been  pronounced  fipon  him.  Especially  is  it  a 
pleasure  to  give  this  brief  report  of  the  honors 
paid  him  in  his  earlier  ministerial  home, 
where,  in  my  young  days,  I  first  knew  him — 
he  a  New  School,  I  an  Old  School,  pastor — but 
since,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  together  in  the 
reunited  Church.  R.  M.  P. 

AMHERST  AM)  BROWX. 

Vacant  presidencies  are  rapidly  being  filled; 
after  Yale  come  Amherst  aud  Brown.  It  is  au¬ 
thoritatively  announced  that  Dr.  Fanuce  will 
accept  the  presidency  of  Brown,  and  it  is 
sagely  whispered  that  Prof.  George  Harris  of 
Andover  is  the  choice  of  the  trustees  of  Amherst. 
Both  colleges  are  to  be  congratulated,  for  the 
choice  of  these  men  is  not  one  whit  less  for¬ 
tunate  than  that  of  Prof.  Hadley  for  Yale.  Dr. 
Faunce.  who  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
strongest  pastors  aud  preachers  in  this  city,  is 
preeminently  well  fitted  by  scholarship  and  by 
executive  ability  to  be  the  president  of  an  im¬ 
portant  University.  Prof.  Harris  has  long 
been  the  choice  of  a  large  number  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  Amherst.  In  his  chair  at  Andover  he 
has  gained  a  wide  celebrity  as  teacher,  thinker, 
scholar,  writer — a  man  of  strong  and  leading 
character,  eminent  for  good  sen.se  and  discretion. 
In  the  forefront  of  scholarly  thought  he  is  a 
true  conservative,  for  every  step  of  his  progress 
in  thought  has  tended  to  conserve  all  that  is 
vital  in  the  thought  that  preceded  his  day.  lu 
matters  of  discipline  he  has  all  the  strength  of 
character  needed  to  restore  aud  carry  on  to 
perfection  that  system  of  self  government 
which  President  Seelyo  founded,  and  which 
though  for  a  few  years  in  abeyance  at  Am¬ 
herst  has  been  adopted  or  adapted  in  all  our 
institutions  of  learning,  and  is  indis.solubly 
linked  with  the  name  of  Amherst  College. 

A  W«R1»  FOR  THE  STATER  CI.ERK. 

The  Secretaries  of  our  Boards  make  up  their 
fall  itinerary  among  the  Synods  in  October 
during  the  month  of  August.  In  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  the  Secretaries  make 
up  their  proposed  tour  among  the  Conferences 
for  September  and  October  in  the  month  of  May. 

This  is  curious.  Are  they  more  enterprising? 
Or  have  they  advanced  ideas  on  foreordination? 

It  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  Stated  Clerks 
of  our  Synods  if  our  Secretaries  were  not  so 
tardy.  _ O.  L.  R. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Assembly  recently  in 
session  has  adopted  the  report  of  its  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee  recommending  that  theology 
be  made  a  requirement  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  the  Welsh  University. 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

In  the  Madison  Square  Church  Mr.  Rudd 
preaches  until  July  1,  exchanging  June  25 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg  of  Brooklyn  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church.  July  1  the  church  closes 
until  the  middle  of  September.  The  Madison 
Square  Mission  House,  384  Third  avenue,  is 
open  the  year  round  for  Gospel  services  and 
many  Christian  activities  are  carried  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Mr.  Rudd  takes  his  family 
to  Richmond,  Mass.,  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 
for  the  summer,  but  will  return  at  any  time, 
if  needed,  for  pastoral  services  or  to  respond  to 
churches  needing  a  supply.  The  Church  has 
raised  $100,000  with  which  to  erect  a  new 
parish  or  church  house,  to  be  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Third  avenue  and  Twenty-eighth 
street.  The  church  has  long  had  a  church- 
house  at  this  location,  which  has  occupied 
rented  quarters.  The  new  building  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  perpetuate  its  work  from 
rentals  when  the  time  comes,  sooner  or  later, 
for  it  to  do  so.  This,  or  an  endowment,  will 
give  permanency  to  the  work. 

The  Brick  Church  will  be  open  all  summer, 
save  two  Sundays.  Dr.  M.  Woolsey  Stryker, 
President  of  Hamilton  College,  will  preach. 
The  Brick  Church  has  two  affiliated  churches, 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  on  the  East  side — 
in  Forty-second  street— and  Christ  Church  on 
the  West  side  of  the  city.  The  pastors  of  these 
churches  and  the  assistant  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Church,  respectively,  the  Rev.  George  S. 
Webster,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wightman  and  the  Rev. 
James  M.  Fair,  will  alternate  in  the  discharge 
of  parish  duties  during  the  summer.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  expects  to  be  home  from  his  sojourn  in 
Canada  during  August. 

The  Rev.  Walter  D.  Buchanan  D.D.,  who 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Thirteenth  Street 
Church  on  June  1,  preached  his  closing  ser¬ 
mon  on  Sunday  morning,  June  11.  He  made 
no  reference  to  the  recent  negotiations  with 
the  Fourth  Avenue  Church.  The  general  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  the  retiring  pastor  has  endeavored 
to  serve  the  church  faithfully  and  well. 
Preaching  from  the  words,  “Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,’’  he  would 
have  these  remain  with  his  hearers  as  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  motto  of  his  farewell.  The  congre¬ 
gation  was  large  and  the  pulpit  fragrant  with 
the  odor  of  flowers. 

The  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie  D.  D.  of  the  Scotch 
Church  on  the  West  side,  who  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Assembly  at  Minneapolis,  spoke  high¬ 
ly  Sunday  evening  of  the  influence  of  that 
bod}’  on  Church  and  country.  The  fact  is  one 
to  be  recognized  by  elders  as  well  as  ministers. 
The  conferring  together,  for  nearly  a  fortnight, 
of  six  hundred  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  Church, 
ought  to  result  in  a  forward  impulse  which 
should  be  felt  in  every  church,  mission,  school 
or  other  institution,  of  the  entire  denomina¬ 
tion.  No  voice  is  so  potent  as  that  of  one  who 
has  been  a  part  of  what  he  describes. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Gregory,  editor  of  the  Homiletic 
Review,  preached  in  the  Harlem  Presbyterian 
Church  last  Sunday,  morning  and  evening. 
Next  to  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  this 
church  society  is  the  oldest  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  The  church  building  is  of  cut  stone  and 
modern  and  convenient  in  all  its  appointments. 
It  fronts  on  the  North  side  of  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty- fifth  street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  avenues,  and  was  built  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  long  ministry  there  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  H.  Gillett. 

The  Madison  Avenue  Church  will  be  closed 
during  July  and  August,  and  when  it  reopens 
the  consolidation  with  the  Phillips  Church 
will  probably  be  completed.  The  present  plan 
is  to  hare  the  united  congregations  worship  in 
the  Madison  Avenue  Church  until  the  altera- 
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tione  to  the  Phillips  Church  are  finished.  Dr. 
Johnston  will  spend  the  summer  on  the  Pacific 
coctBt,  preaching  on  his  way  the  first  Sunday 
in  July  for  his  former  Chicago  charge. 

The  North  Presbyterian  Church  will  be  open 
during  the  summer  months.  The  morning  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  Sabbath  is  at  10.30,  Sabbath  school 
at  2.30  P.M.  Wednesday  evening  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  will  be  kept  up  as  usual.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Knox  of  Aurora.  Ill.  will  supply  the  pulpit 
during  August. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Evans  D.  D.  preached  at  the 
West  Presbyterian  Church  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  Dr.  S.  Nelson  Irwin  and  William  Wat¬ 
son,  recently  elected  elders,  were  installed. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  administered  the  commu¬ 
nion  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  preached  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Three  of  our  West  side  Presbyterian 
churches,  the  Fourth,  Scotch  and  Park 
churches,  will  unite  their  services  during  the 
summer. 

The  Church  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Harlem 
Presbyterian  Church  are  to  combine  with  other 
churches. 

The  Washington  Heights  Church.  Dr.  John 
C.  Bliss,  pastor,  will  be  closed  for  repairs  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Wharton  D.D.  of  Baltimore 
preached  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  morning  and  afternoon. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  Chapman  has  a  large 
hearing  morning  and  evening  in  the  Fourth 
Church,  West  End  avenue  at  Ninety-first  street. 

Of  Congregational  churches,  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  will  close  during  July  and  August 
for  the  first  tima  in  several  years.  The  pastor. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  will  spend  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Fitzwilliam.  N.  H. 

The  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  of  Har¬ 
lem — Dr.  S.  H.  Virgin,  pastor — have  voted  to 
dispose  of  their  house  of  worship  for  |110,000, 
to  a  Jewish  congregation,  and  build  a  new 
church  in  the  territory  bounded  by  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixteenth  and  One  Hundred  and  Thir¬ 
tieth  streets  and  Lenox  and  Seventh  avenues. 
Most  of  the  congregation  live  within  these 
bounds,  and  in  that  neighborhood  there  is  only 
one  other  church. 

The  Manhattan  Church  has  usually  kept  open, 
but  it  will  probably  be  closed  during  this  mid¬ 
summer.  The  pastor.  Dr.  H.  A.  Stimson.  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Hanover,  N.  H. 

The  West  End  Collegate  Church,  Rev.  Henry 
Evertson  Cobb,  pastor,  will  be  closed  from 
July  1  to  September  15  for  the  reseating  and 
reventilation  of  the  building.  The  present 
seating  capacity  of  the  church  is  utterly  inade- 
<l’.jate,  but  a  new  arrangement  of  seats  and 
ha{»tistry  promises  to  afford  the  needed  relief. 
All  alcove  is  to  be  turned  into  a  memorial 
baptistry  with  memorial  window  added. 
During  July  the  congregation  will,  as 
usual,  worship  with  the  Rutgers  Riverside 
Church. 


OLl>  M.tKKET  STKEET  CHI  RCH. 

This  venerable  church  on  the  comer  of  Market 
and  Henry  streets — now  the  “Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land" — will  celebrate 
the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
the  building  on  Sunday  evening,  June  18. 
Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuy- 
ler — who  was  the  pastor  there  from  1853  to  1860 
— and  by  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
Hopkins  Denison.  It  is  hoped  to  make  the  ser¬ 
vice  an  occasion  of  reunion  of  those  who 
formerly  worshipped  in  this  old  historic  church 
as  well  as  of  the  present  members  and  attend¬ 
ants.  Mr.  Denison  is  doing  a  strong  and  beauti¬ 
ful  work  in  the  old  stronghold. 


EDITORIAL  SOTES. 

One  of  the  most  ruinous  things  in  our  Home 
Mission  work  is  the  constant  changing  and 
shifting  of  our  missionaries,  writes  a  Western 
Chairman.  Is  there  any  good  reason  for  it 
that  he  does  not  know? 


J  We  have  already  informed  our  readers  of  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  irateraity  of  actors  to 
secure  the  right  to  Sunday  Rest.  We’ hope 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  attend  the  public 
meeting  of  the  Actors’  Church  Alliance,  which 
will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  organization 
in  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  near  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  on 
Monday  evening,  June  19,  at  8  P.M.  The 
Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  New  York,  will  preside  and  make  the 
opening  address.  Other  prominent  speakers, 
representatives  of  the  Presoyterian,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Catholic  and  Jewish  denominations, 
and  members  of  the  Actors’  Society,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  of  which  the  Rev.  William  P.  Swartz 
is  pastor,  has  the  honorable  'distinction  of 
being  a  working  church  in  large  public  lines. 
One  of  its  elders,  Mr.  E.  P.  Platt,  besides 
being  Superintendent  of  the  church  Sunday 
school  is  President  of  the  State  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  Treasurer  of  the  State 
Sunday  School  Association  and  at  the  head  of 
nearly  all  the  local  charities.  The  President 
of  the  State  Temperance  Society,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Smith,  is  one  of  the  elders  'of  this  church. 
He  recently  ran  for  Governor  on  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  ticket.  Nearly  all  the  officers  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  are 
members  of  this  church. 


We  would  call  particular  attention  to  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sab¬ 
bath  Schools  and  Young  People’s  Societies  of 
this  Presbytery,  given  on  another  page.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Sunday-school 
Superintendents  and  others  interested  in  this 
work,  in  this  city  or  elsewhere,  who  may  have 
practical  suggestions  to  make  relative  to  the 
wishes  of  this  Committee. 


It  is  pleasant  news  which  comes  to  us  from 
the  Home  Board  rooms  that  the  carpet  asked 
in  these  columns  for  a  church  in  Mitchell, 
S.  D. ,  has  been  received  from  some  reader  of 
The  Evangelist.  ♦  The  good  missionary  and  all 
his  people  are  very  grateful,  and  we  share  in 
their  gratitude. 

The  new  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church,  Dr. 
Chapman,  spoke  with  others  at  the  twenty- 
second  anniversary  of  that  noble  charity,  the 
New  York  Christian  Home  for  Intemperate 
Men.  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  Home  is  1177 
Madison  Avenue.  The  Rev.  G.  S.  Avery  has 
been  the  excellent  resident  manager  for  the 
past  year.  The  devotion  of  the  late  Mr.  Bunt¬ 
ing  to  this  work  is  well  remembered.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  men  have  been  in  the 
home,  for  varying  periods,  the  past  year. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Canan¬ 
daigua  is  celebrating  its  Centennial  the  pres¬ 
ent  week.  Children’s  Day  was  duly  kept,  the 
programme  promising  short  addresses  by  four 
former  pastors.  Revs.  Bayley  and  Calhoun 
snoke  in  the  evening.  Monday  morning  and 
afternoon,  six  papers  of  an  historical  charac¬ 
ter  were  read — with  one  exception  by  laymen 
of  the  Church— and  the  day  was  ended  by  an 
evening  reception  at  the  parsonage.  Tuesday, 
the  women  of  the  Church  had  free  course, 
papers  were  read,  (probably  smarter  than 
the  men’s)  and  later  there  was  a  general 
luncheon,  followed  by  a  reception  in  the 


church  parlor,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ladies’  Society.  Tuesday  evening  there  were 
addresses,  closing  with  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  This  Church  has  had  a  worthy, 
even  a  conspicuous  history,  and  we  shall 
make  further  reference  to  the  celebration. 

In  rendering  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  an  account  of  his  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  the  Minneapolis  Assembly,  the  Rev. 
Hughes  O.  Gibbons  D.  D.  said  he  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  ministers  were  not  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  Presbyterian  Form 
of  Church  Government  and  Books  of  Discip¬ 
line  as  they  should  l»e.  “I  would  urge,’’  said 
Dr.  Gibbons,  “that  every  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  have  a  more  thorough  course  in  church 
government.  Such  a  course  would  facilitate 
the  work  of  our  ecclesiastical  assemblies.’’ 


Courage,  young  men  with  true  ambitions; 
for  the  services  of  such  men  as  Roswell  P. 
Flower  whose  sudden  death  is  widely  deplored, 
and  Andrew  Carnegie  who  proposes  to  be  his 
own  executor,  should  stir  only  generous  hopes. 
You  may  be  toiling  on  the  farm  or  teaching 
the  district  school,  with  a  long  and  seemingly 
hard  road  to  the  goal  of  your  desires  for  a 
place  among  men  of  wealth  or  influence.  But 
the  path  of  man  is  largely  within  himself. 
The  tireless  purpose,  patience,  steadfastness, 
self-control,  are  masterful  things.  To  have 
faith  in  himself,  which  is  next  to  faith  in 
God,  a  man  must  possess  these  conquering 
qualities  and  bring  them  to  the  front  of  his 
manhood.  Complaint  is  feebleness;  and  short 
cuts  to  success,  a  snare  of  the  devil.  Be  a 
man ;  be  all  a  man ;  be  all  a  man  all  alive ! 
This  world  is  a  field  for  just  such  people 
to-day. 

“I  love  to  think  of  Jesus  as  a  man,"  writes 
a  spiritually  minded  member  of  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  prominent  churches.  ‘  ‘  He 
appeals  to  me  for  love  and  service  mightily, 
personally,  when  he  speaks  to  me  as  my  own 
Elder  Brother!’’  It  is  manifest  that  to  think 
only  of  Jesus  as  God.  is  to  lose  something  vital 
and  essential  from  our  conception  and  to 
weaken  our  faith.  His  manhood  is  even  more 
to  us  as  a  comfort  and  inspiration  than  his 
divinity ;  we  may  believe  in  Gotl  and  yet  not  be 
happy  till  we  believe  in  Jesus.  The  thinking 
of  our  theology  is  too  exclusively  of  the  heav¬ 
enly,  and  not  enough  of  the  human  side.  All 
studies  of  the  New  Testament  are  rich,  strong 
and  convincing  which  deal  with  Jesus  as  a 
child  of  the  people,  who  dwelt  among  them, 
felt  and  thought  with  them,  and  so  revealed 
the  Father.  _ 

“Compulsory  chapel’’  is  the  college  question 
of  to  day.  The  division  of  sentiment  is  a  sign 
of  increasing  thoughtfulness  and  not  of  declin¬ 
ing  religious  feeling.  The  old  regime  of  early 
morning  “prayers.'’  with  pains  untold’ and 
penalties  severe,  may  well  be  changed.  It  had 
a  barbaric  aspect ;  it  failed  in  es.'^entials  even 
then ;  it  would  be  a  worse  failure  now.  But 
if  colleges  have  rules  for  recitation,  athletics 
and  even  for  the  carrying  of  canes,  they  may 
well  have  a  chapel  law  that  can  be  enforced  at 
need.  _ 

A  young  woman  half-way  through  her  col¬ 
lege  course  desires  to  place  her  brother,  aged 
twelve,  ,in  the  care  of  a  Christian  family 
(preferably  in  the  country)  where  he  will  be 
treated  as  a  son.  Toward  his  maintenance  she 
will  be  able  to  contribute  about  |150.  The 
sister  and  brother  are  orphans,  and  have  no 
near  relatives  who  are  able  to  care  for  t4iem, 
and  their  financial  resources  are  very  slender. 
The  boy  is  bright  and  tractable,  but  needs,  at 
his  age,  a  wise,  strong,  and  loving  hand.  For 
further  particulars,  address  The  Evangelist. 
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“  VACANT  CHURCHES  AND  UNTIMPLOYED 
MINISTERS.” 

C.  D.  Nott  D.D. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Herrick 
Johnson  and  S.  J.  McPherson  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1890,  and  again  to  the  Assembly 
of  1891,  we  find  the  following  words: 

“In  this  matter  (the  adjustment  of  ministers 
and  churches)  we  are  now  wholly  without 
order,  and  whatever  law  we  may  have  is  a  dead 
letter.  .  .  .  The  church  that  glories  in  its  polity 
as  both  efficient  and  Scriptural  is  obliged  to 
confess  that  thus  far  it  has  proven  itself  either 
unwilling  or  incompetent  to  remove  the  re¬ 
proachful  fact.  If  our  polity  is  right  we  have 
not  worked  it.  If  it  is  not  right,  it  is  time  we 
made  it  right.  .  .  .  This  utter  lack  of  system 
in  the  adjustment  of  ministers  and  churches 
leads  to  another  humiliation.  On  the  one  side 
our  churches  are  open  to  all  sorts  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  prowlers,  who  vex  and  fret,  if  they  do  not 
destroy,  the  little  flock.  Our  churches,  too,  in 
their  strait  of  finding  suitable  men,  and  not 
knowing  where  to  turn  for  authorized  and 
intelligent  counsel,  have  been  led  to  the  devices 
of  the  shop  and  to  advertise  for  a  preacher, 
hawking  through  the  religious  press  the  pecul¬ 
iar  wares  by  which  they  would  attract  candi¬ 
dates  to  their  pulpits. 

“And  as  if,  on  the  side  of  the  churches,  this 
were  not  humiliation  enough,  we  have  on  the 
side  of  the  ministers  a  compelled  experience 
that  is  to  our  rebuke  and  shame.  A  minister 
finding  himself  for  any  reason  without  a 
charge,  and  wishing  a  field  of  labor,  has  no 
one  in  all  our  broad  communion  competently 
informed  as  to  the  openings  and  offiically  au¬ 
thorized  to  put  the  now  unemployed  minister 
in  connection  with  them.  The  churchless  min¬ 
ister  must  buttonhole  friends,  must  resort  to 
correspondence,  must  apply  to  vacant  churches, 
must  solicit  hearings  and  begin  a  process  of 
eandidating:,  and  sometimes,  in  sheer  and  des¬ 
perate  strait  for  a  living,  submit  himself  to 
mortifications  and  personal  humiliations  that 
to  sensitive  souls  are  tortures  worse  than  the 
stake.  Out  of  this  evil  has  grown  another. 
Recognizing  the  discouragement  and  difficulty 
of  securing  a  charge  when  without  charge,  the 
feeling  has  more  or  less  come  to  prevail  that 
a  minister  must  keep  his  field  by  hook  or  crook 
until  he  find  another.  Hence  the  spectacle  of 
a  minister  holding  on  to  a  charge  of  which  he 
is  in  possession  after  his  usefulness  is  ended 
and  almost  everybody  in  the  parish  is  wishing 
for  the  termination  of  the  pastorate. 

“It  needs  only  the  slightest  consideration  to 
see  that  here  is  a  great  folly  and  a  great  wrong, 

.  .  .  that  hundreds  of  churches  without  preach¬ 
ing  and  hundreds  of  ministers  without  charge 
is  a  condition  of  things  that  ought  to  be  intol¬ 
erable.  It  involves  great  waste  of  values.  It 
subjects  a  sacred  profession  to  humiliating  ex¬ 
periences.  It  exposes  parishes  to  drouth  and 
barrenness.  It  is  indefensible  at  the  bar  of 
even  any  common  business  judgment  and  from 
no  possible  point  of  view  cun  be  sanctioned  by  an 
intelligent  Christian  conscience.” 

The  above  statement  of  facts  has  twice  been 
accepted  and  adopted  by  a  General  Assembly 
—and  judging  from  the  number  of  articles  on 
this  matter  now  appearing  in  our  Church 
papers,  it  would  seem  that,  at  last,  this  sore 
evil  is  being  widely  recognized.  We  may, 
therefore,  profitably  pass  from  a  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  evil  itself  to  that  of  its  cause, 
and  if  possible,  of  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
remedy. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  evil  in  our 
Church? 

Negatively,  I  desire  to  say  distinctly — after 
forty  years  in  the  ministry,  and  having  had 
my  full  share  of  trouble  from  this  evil,  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  people  are  not  only  not  its 
cause,  but,  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  that  they 
cannot  be  justly  charged  with  blame  for  the 
distress  which  continually  flows  from  it. 

In  my  judgment,  the  cause,  the  root,  of  this 
evil  lies  wholly  in  our  system,  or  polity — in 
that  it  makes  no  provision  for  ‘  ‘  orderly  removal 
and  transfer”  in  the  case  of  irreconcilable 
difficulty  between  pastor  and  people.  And  it 
is  here,  precisely,  that  the  whole  trouble  lies. 

Speaking  in  all  kindness,  let  me  point  out  a 
fact  which  touches  me  quite  as  closely  as  it 
does  others.  It  may  be  a  painful  admission, 
yet,  except  in  cases  so  rare  that  they  need  not 


be  noticed,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  “average” 
minister  —  the  plain,  honest,  rather  dull 
preacher,  the  man  you  don’t  want  to  listen  to, 
and  won’t  if  yon  can  help  it,  yet  the  very 
kind  of  man  we  must  have  for  the  “average” 
church— this  man  has  not  the  ability,  the 
heavenly  gift  to  continue  to  satisfy  the  same 
people  to  the  extent  contemplated  by  onr  polity. 
In  spite  of  the  kindest  feelings  toward  him 
personally  the  people  will  grow  weary,  will 
come  to  where  they  want,  demand,  and  as  I 
think,  really  need,  a  change  of  pastor. 

Practically  our  churches,  .particularly  the 
rural  ones,  have  come  to  where  they  demand 
“periodicity  in  the  pastorate;”  and  for  this 
undeniable  fact  onr  polity  makes  no  provision, 
but  forces  a  church  to  either  keep  an  unac¬ 
ceptable  minister  or  have  a  “church  difficulty” 
that,  besides  “bringing  drouth  and  barren¬ 
ness”  to  a  church,  will  drive  the  pastor  and 
his  family  away.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  I  affirm  that  not  one  of  the  painful  cases 
of  this  trouble,  so  peculiar  to  us,  would  have 
happened  had  the  congregation  known  that  the 
unacceptable  minister  would  leave  at  a  speci¬ 
fied  time. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  none  of  this 
trouble.  Practically,  it  has  no  “vacant 
churches,”  or  “unemployed  ministers”  — 
though  facing  precisely  the  same  problem  that 
we  do,  that  of  “the  average  man  in  the  aver¬ 
age  church.  ’  ’ 

That  church  has  its  quota  of  plain  ordinary 
men— man  for  man  equal,  I  suppose,  to  ours  of 
the  same  grade,  yet  with  whom  it  does  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  pastorates  of  from  two  to  five 
years,  with  none  of  those  painful  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  pastors  and  people  so  common  among 
Presbyterians,  with  their  enforced  separation 
by  Church  Courts.  But  I  am  told  on  the 
highest  authority  in  that  Church— two  bishops 
and  many  ministers — that  these  men  would 
fail,  i.e.,  the  people  become  dissatisfied  and 
want  a  change  of  pastor,  were  these  men  under 
a  polity  like  ours ;  but  that  the  knowledge 
that  they  will  leave  at  a  specified  time  acts  as 
a  safety  valve  to  the  people’s  discontent — the 
minister  leaving  at  his  appointed  time,  and 
without  the  usual  and  always  painful  Presby¬ 
terian  explosion. 

Now,  if  a  polity  like  ours  would  be  a  cause 
of  this  evil  in  the  Methodist  Church,  it  seems 
only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  evil 
with  ns. 

During  the  thirteen  years  of  one  of  my  pas¬ 
torates  there  were  several  ministers  in  the 
Methodist  church  of  that  town— it  being  one 
of  the  so-called  ‘  ‘  three  year  churches.  ’  ’  One 
of  these  brethren  was  a  remarkably  gentle  and 
spiritually  minded  man,  but  certainly  of  very 
ordinary  ability.  About  a  month  after  his 
advent,  talking  with  one  of  his  prominent  men, 
I  said:  “Well,  how  do  you  like  your  new  min¬ 
ister^”  He  looked  around  as  if  to  see  that  no 
one  was  listening,  and  then  leaning  over  his 
counter,  replied  in  a  low  tone:  “We  think  he’s 
a  splendid  man— just  the  man  for  onr  church- 
for  three  years !  ’  ’ 

His  successor,  while  of  equally  high  moral 
character,  was  far  his  superior  in  ability,  and 
a  man  very  self-willed  and  opinionated.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  years  a  storm  arose  in  his 
church,  the  nature  of  which  any  Presbyterian 
will  understand  when  I  say  that  some  of  his 
official  members,  with  others,  together  with  one 
of  that  class  which  Paul  calls  “the  chief 
women  not  a  few”  (and  this  good  sister  was 
not  “a  few”  by  a  good  deal),  started  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  have  him  removed ! 

Both  parties  stood  to  their  guns  and  the  con¬ 
flict  waxed  warm  and  warmer,  when  a  wise 
old  Gamaliel  in  the  congregation  (who  him¬ 
self  told  me  the  story)  got  some  of  the  mal¬ 
contents  together  and  said  to  them:  “Now, 
brethren,  let’s  talk  this  thing  over.  You  don’t 


like  Mr.  Blank.  Well,  I  don’t,  either;  but  he 
has  his  friends  who’ll  stand  by  him,  and  yon 
see  just  what’ll  happen:  we’ll  have  a  reg’lar 
old  Presbyterian  Church  fight,  and  split  our 
church  all  to  pieces.  You  know  Mr.  Blank 
will  leave  here  when  his  time  is  up,  and  now 
just  let  me  ask  yon  one  question:  Don’t  you 
love  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  chnrch  more 
than  you  dislike  the  minister?” 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment,  when 
one  said:  “Brother  Gamaliel,  I  guess  you’re 
about  right.  ’  ’  The  meeting  soon  broke  up  and 
the  whole  difficulty  ended  right  then  and  there. 

Now  I  affirm  that  these  two  typical  repre¬ 
sentative  cases,  ending  so  peacefully  to  church 
and  minister,  contain  every  element  of  those 
dreadful  “Church  difficulties”  which,  with  ns, 
as  the  Assembly’s  Committee  states,  “bring 
drouth  and  barrenness  to  churches,  ’  ’  and  which 
compel  experience  to  ministers  that  is  to  onr 
rebuke  and  shame. 

Why  this  difference?  Because,  and  only  be¬ 
cause,  of  a  polity  containing  the  principle  of 
“term  service,”  with  “orderly  removal  and 
transfer.  ’  ’ 

The  remedy  for  this  crying  evil  with  ns  is 
forecast  in  what  has  been  said.  Not  that  we 
turn  Methodists,  but  that  Presbyterian  common 
sense  and  intelligence  formulate  some  plan  of 
this  “term  service  pastorate,”  some  scheme 
for  “orderly  removal  and  transfer” — some¬ 
thing,  anything,  that  will  let  a  chnrch  know 
that  an  unacceptable  minister  will  leave  at  a 
specified  time ;  the  minister  also  knowing 
that  when  he  thus  leaves  it  will  be  to  go  to 
another  field  and  chnrch  where  he  can  earn 
bread  for  his  children  and  preach  the  Gospel 
for  which  he  was  ordained. 

This  alone  acts  as  a  preventive  to  this  evil 
in  the  Methodist  Church.  I  believe  it  would 
prove  a  remedy  in  ours. 

Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 

LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Spring  opened  in  Baltimore  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  beauty,  after  a  winter  stretching  un¬ 
interruptedly  from  Thanksgiving  to  Easter, 
and  marked  by  the  deepest  snow  on  record. 
Entaw  Place  is  a  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers 
in  an  atmosphere  heavy  with  fragrance,  and 
Druid  Hill  Park  arouses  all  our  civic  pride 
with  its  varied  shades  of  early  green,  broken 
by  bright  clusters  of  Dogwood  and  the  Judas 
tree. 

Onr  churches  have  not  been  hibernating,  as 
the  reports  transmitted  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  amply  testify ;  but  there  is  a  fresh  feeling 
of  forceful  vitality  in  the  work  of  the  last 
months,  with,  we  trust,  a  quickened  sense  of 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  an 
added  touch  of  a  new  inspiration.  The  Pres- 
byterial  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  result  by  inviting  Dr.  George 
F.  Pentecost,  of  Yonkers,  to  address  a  union 
meeting  of  a  number  of  our  churches  on  “The 
World-wide  Kingdom.”  The  theme  was  in¬ 
spiring,  the  conception  cut  large,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  strong  and  eloquent.  He  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when  some  brave  man  would  rise  on 
the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly  and  move 
to  abolish  all  our  Boards,  and  to  reconstruct 
the  church  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
the  mission  with  God  has  committed  to  her 
hands.  We  have  lost  the  momentum  of  novelty, 
romance  and  adventure  in  missions,  the  im¬ 
pulse  that  led  ns  to  push  out  into  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth  in  the  name  of  onr 
Master.  It  is  largely  denominational  pride 
that  keeps  our  hands  on  the  plow ;  we  need  a 
new  point  of  sight  from  which  we  may  start 
afresh  in  the  fellowship  with  onr  Lord  for  the 
world’s  conquest  which  is  before  ns.  That 
“point  of  sight” — the  centre  of  interest  and 
significance,  as  in  a  picture — and  points  of  new 
departure  are  found  in  the  world-wide  conoep- 
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tion  of  tke  Kingdom  presented  in  the  Scrip- 
tnres.  The  meaning  of  Christian  stewardship 
was  vividly  set  forth,  and  its  obligation  power- 
fally  brought  home  to  the  conscience  of  his 
hearers.  There  was  no  opportunity  given  for 
an  easy  discharge  of  dnty  by  an  immediate 
contribution  of  loose  change,  but  two  churches 
have  already  sent  in  over  f 1,000  as  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  address,  and  a  generous  response  is 
expected  from  others. 

The  regular  contributions  to  foreign  missions 
by  the  churches  of  this  Presbytery  last  year 
exceeded  those  of  the  year  previous  by  a  round 
thousand  dollars,  and  those  of  our  Sunday 
schools  showed  a  corresponding  increase  of 
some  ^00.  The  grotving  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  Sunday  8<ihools  are  now  supporting  their 
own  missionary.  Rev.  J.  C.  Gairitt,  of  Hang¬ 
chow,  China:  a  distinction  shared,  alas!  by 
few  other  Presbyteries,  but  which  should  be 
universal.  When  the  expected  announcement 
is  made  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  millenium  is  come,  and  that  the 
church  at  last  meets  its  obligations  wishont 
draining  the  blood  of  its  servants  in  the  field, 
our  commissioners  will  join  in  the  doxology 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  with  a  clear  voice. 

The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  was  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Wesley  M.  Hyde,  R.  Howard  Taylor  and  Henry 
Branch  D.  D.,  and  Elders  S.  Niles,  E.  H.  Per¬ 
kins  and  George  R.  Cairnes,  a  goodly  com¬ 
pany.  The  Rev.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  D.D. 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  memlier  of  the 
delegation  but  for  sundry  ill-timed  newspaper 
articles,  which  nominated  him  as  the  candidate 
of  this  section  for  the  position  of  moderator  of 
the  Assembly;  a  proceeding  entirely  without 
his  knowledge  or  desire,  and  which  led  to  his 
declining  to  .serve  as  commissioner. 

The  visit  of  Prof,  (ieorge  Adam  Smith  was 
one  of  the  events  of  the  last  month,  and  Balti¬ 
moreans  welcomed  the  Scotch  scholar  with 
Southern  hospitality  and  as  an  old  friend.  It 
was  as  Turnbull  lecturer  before  our  .Tohn  Hop¬ 
kins  University  that  he  first  visited  this  coun¬ 
try,  three  years  ago,  when  crowded  audiences 
listened  to  his  fascinating  lectures  on  Hebrew 
poetry,  the  finished  product  of  a  finely 
poetical  as  well  as  of  a  keenly  critical 
fac-ulty.  This  year,  as  the  Lyman  Beecher 
lecturer  at  Yale,  he  was  invited  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  before  the 
,Tohn  Hopkins  University.  His  address  was 
a  glowing  tribute  to  Mazzini,  as  the  ideal 
prophet  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  preached 
also  on  Sunday  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  pulpit  of  Backus  and  Leftwich, 
now  vacant  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  where 
on  his  former  visit  he  gave  a  memorable  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm.  The  morn¬ 
ing  theme  was  ‘  ‘  Temptation  ’  ’  a  lesson  drawn 
from  that  of  Christ  in  the  Wilderness.  In  the 
evening  he  chose,  in  ‘  ‘  Gideon,  ’ '  a  subject  from 
his  special  field,  the  Old  Testament,  which  he 
has  so  happily  characterized  as  “Christ’s 
Bible,’’  and  “The  Hinterland  of  the  New 
Testament.’’  All  of  Prof es.sor Smith’s  work  is 
artistic,  poetic  and  suggestive.  The  rich  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  pastor  underlies  the  sermons  of 
the  professsor,  making  them  spiritual  as  well 
as  scholarly,  practical  as  well  at  thoughtful. 
He  has  a  delightful  personality,  genial ,  natural 
and  easy  of  access,  with  a  flow  of  humor  and 
fund  of  anecdote,  and  a  sympathetic  magnetic 
manner  that  wins  men.  He  declares  that  at 
Yale  University  he  most  enjoyed  the  evening 
addresses  on  personal  religion  which  he  deliv¬ 
ered  to  large  audiences  of  undergraduates,  and 
the  quiet  heart-to-heart  talks  on  individual 
doubts  and  difficulties  with  those  who  came 
to  him  for  council.  A  gratifying  large  number 
of  students  accepted  his  invitation  to  a  private 
interview,  and  sought  his  help  in  their  search 


for  the  light.  The  candor  and  straight-for¬ 
wardness  of  American  students  charmed  him 
and  enlisted  all  his  svnnpathies,  while  he 
commanded  their  confidence  and  intellectual 
assent.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  in  which 
his  friend  Drummond  excelled,  and  non»‘ 
higher  can  be  given  to  a  Christian  teacher. 
It  is  impossible  to  meet  Professor  Smith 
without  realizing  that  the  qualities  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  critic  may  be  no  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  those  essential  in  the 
minister  to  men.  and  that  earnest  spiritu¬ 
ality  and  honest  scholarship  harmonize  in  a 
well-rounded  secant  of  Jesus  Christ. 

_  G.  L.  C. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

A  spiritual  revival  is  going  on  in  Italy  none 
the  less  important  that  it  attracts  little  atten¬ 
tion.  In  one  parish  (which  includes  several 
villages)  fourteen  meetings  were  held  in 
four  days.  A  number  of  nominal  Catholics 
(probably  in  fact  utterly  irreligious)  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Protestant  churches  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  five  in  Como,  six  in 
Florence,  sixteen  in  Naples,  twelve  in  Genoa, 
twenty-seven  in  Turin,  aud  so  on.  Lectures  on 
the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  given  by  Pastor 
Buffa  at  Messina,  have  attracted  large  audi¬ 
ences  every  evening,  and  similar  lectures  given 
by  Pastor  Ronzone  have  been  met  with  large 
public  approbation  at  Riesi. 

At  Genoa  six  public  Conferences  have  been 
given  by  pastors  of  wide  celebrity,  on  such 
subjects  as  The  Revolt  of  the  Great  Reform¬ 
ers  :  Is  Rationalism  the  quintessence  of  Protest¬ 
antism?  Religions  Tolerance  and  Intolerance ; 
and  have  been  heard  by  large  crowds  of  people. 
In  Rome  Pastor  Rostagno  has  given  a  number 
of  lectures  on  the  Necessity  of  a  Religious 
Reformation  in  Italy.  The  large  audiences  are 
in  great  part  composed  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Two  of  these  lectures  have  been  published  aud 
gratuitously  circulated. 

In  “the  largest  suburb  in  the  w'orld, ’’ 
Roubaix,  in  the  north  of  France,  a  suburb  of 
Lille,  the  work  of  temperance  is  having  re¬ 
markable  success  under  the  care  of  Pastor 
Gounelle  and  his  assistants  in  the  Mission 
hall,  L(i  Solidarite,  which  is  supported  in  part 
by  his  church  and  in  part  by  the  Cleveland, 
O.,  Auxiliary  of  the  Me  All  Mission  in  France. 
The  Anti-Alcoholic  League  already  counts 
550  members  pledged  not  to  drink  brandy,  ab¬ 
sinthe,  and  such  beverages.  The  White  Cross 
(total  abstinence)  Society  has  157  members, 
and  a  “White  Star’’  Society  has  been  formed 
for  the  promotion  of  personal  purity.  The 
popular  hall.  La  Solidarite,  was  opened  only 
nine  months  ago,  but  these  remarkable  results 
are  due  to  three  years  of  preparatory  work— a 
work  of  faith  and  hope— arduously  performed 
by  the  young  pastor,  whose  parish  includes 
thirty-five  thousand  souls.  That  is.  there  are 
that  number  of  nominal  Protestants  in  Roubaix 
and  only  one  Protestant  church. 

That  a  “crisis’’  may  be  created  and  agitated 
in  the  press,  without  a  substantial  basis  of  fact 
in  experience  has  been  more  than  once  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  experience  of  religious  bodies  in 
this  country.  The  case  appears  to  be  the 
same  in  England.  Canon  Holland’s  incisive 
analysis  of  the  English  Church  crisis,  in  The 
Tribune,  makes  this  appear  to  a  noteworthy 
degree.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  action  of 
Vernon  Harcourt  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  whole  situation.  The  adroit  use  of  the  old 
terms  “Erastianism”  and  “Whiggery’’  by 
the  newspapers  weighs  immensely  with  the 
great  body  of  English  Churchmen  of  every 
shade  and  degree.  Canon  Holland’s  defence 
and  laudation  of  the  two  Archbishops  is  con¬ 
vincing  and  assuring.  The  picture  of  the 


church  going  on  with  its  work,  unmoved,  un¬ 
divided,  secure  and  steadfast,  is  patriotic  and 
Christian  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  ought  to 
produce  a  good  effect  on  the  public. 

That  there  are  more  ways  than  one  to  ac¬ 
complish  any  purpose  is  shown  by  the  Russian 
Censorship,  which  excludes  from  the  vast 
domain  of  the  Tzar  of  all  the  Rnssias  all  Welsh 
publications  of  whatever  nature.  The  reason 
is  not  any  special  dislike  of  W’ales  and  Welsh¬ 
men,  but  the  simple  fact  that  no  one  in  Russian 
official  circles  understands  Cymrxg  (Welsh). 
The  only  way  to  exercise  censorship  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  forbid  entrance  to  everything  printed 
in  that  tongue.  This  was  learned  to  their 
sorrow  by  a  company  of  Welshmen  who  went 
from  New  South  Wales  to  a  Russian  province, 
carrying  their  Bibles  and  other  religions  books 
with  them.  All  were  confiscated  on  the  fron¬ 
tier. 


The  British  Deep  Sea  Mission,  which  for 
many  years  has  done  a  noble  work  among  the 
fishermen  of  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere, 
lately  held  its  annual  meeting.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  most  munificent  gift  ever 
made  to  the  Mission  had  been  received  from 
an  anonymous  donor,  a  splendid  new  hospital 
steam  trawler,  costing  £10,000.  The  Mission 
fleet  now  consists  of  fifteen  vessels,  with  six 
doctors  aboard,  and  its  sphere  of  operations 
includes  the  North  Sea,  the  Channel  and  West 
Coast  fisheries  and  the  fishing  grounds  off 
Labrador,  which  extend  six  hundred  miles 
northward  by  the  coast  line  from  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle.  Forty-five  tons  of  literature  were 
distributed  in  1898;  11,085  patients  were  treated 
in  the  North  Sea  and  2,435  in  Labrador;  10,411 
missionary  visits  were  made  and  3,260  services 
were  held  at  sea.  The  receipts  were  £21,315 
and  the  expediture  £22,621. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  Gazette 
for  the  statement  that  the  antiquities  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  envoy  of  the  French  government. 
Dr.  Bender,  who  was  sent  to  search  the  region 
from  Sinai  to  the  Red  Sea,  are  of  great  value. 
Many  stone  tablets  bear  inscriptions  dating 
back  long  before  the  Christan  era,  and  referring 
to  historical  events  given  in  the  Bible. 
Their  number  exceeds  over  nine  hundred, 
mostly  engraved  in  the  Hebrew'  language,  but 
some  are  in  Chaldaic  and  Syrian.  They  will 
be  sent  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  Louvre 
Museum.  It  is  expected  that  these  will  throw 
much  light  upon  many  passages  in  the  Bible 
that  have  been  hitherto  obscure. 


The  Holy  Synod  of  Russia  has  decreed  that 
the  insurance  companies  are  not  obliged  to 
pay  losses  incurred  during  anti-Semitic  riots. 
They  did  not  say  the  companies  are  not  to  pay 
to  Jews,  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  these 
riots  the  Jews  only  suffer  loss,  and  so  by  this 
measure  Jews  alone  are  afflicted.  The  motives 
they  give  for  this  measure  is  that  the  com¬ 
panies  are  only  responsible  for  losses  that  are 
caused  by  heaven’s  hands,  but  these  riots  are 
the  work  of  human  hands. 


The  Rev.  Isaac  Levinsohn,  writing  on  the 
Zionist  Congress,  says ;  It  reminds  ns  of  the  re- 
meirkable  legend  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg. 
It  is  said  that  deep  down  in  the  foundations  of 
that  huge  structure  lies  imbedded  a  stone 
which,  if  struck  with  a  hammer,  makes  the 
whole  building  shake  and  tremble,  and  its 
towers  rock  to  and  fro.  So  in  the  deep  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  Zionist  movement  lies  imbedded 
that  religious  stone  which,  if  touched  roughly, 
as  with  a  hammer,  will  make  the  whole 
structure  shake  and  tremble,  and  its  pinnacles 
rock  to  and  fro.  W’e  must,  therefore,  not  allow 
any  such  striking  of  the  cornerstone  of  our 
building. 


June  la,  1800 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  HYMNALS.* 

We  class  together  the  two  hymnals  named 
below  becanse  though  widely  different  in  other 
respects  they  both  represent  something  new. 

Sursum  Corda,  the  Baptist  hymnal,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  bolder  of  the  two.  There  has  always 
been  a  deal  of  independence  among  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  bat  they  hare  exercised  it  in  their  own 
way  and  in  standing  for  their  own,  and  have 
been  the  last  flock  in  the  whole  sheep-fold  to 
make  snch  a  rash  into  new  paths  as  in  this 
hymnal  of  Dr.  Johnson’s. 

Nobody  need  be  alarmed.  Surmm  Corda  is 
both  good  and  safe.  It  was  meant  to  be  in¬ 
spiring  and  it  is.  The  name  tells  us  that. 
Something  critical  we  shall  have  presently  to 
say  about  it.  But  what  stirs  us  up  first  of  all 
is  its  bold  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  living 
Church  in  its  own  service  of  song. 

The  hymnal  is  a  tribute  to  the  author’s 
catholicity.  It  is  issued  in  two  editions,  one 
for  use  in  Baptist  congregations  and  the 
other  for  Presbyterians  and  Oongregationalists. 
There  is  really  little  difference  between  them 
—a  very  happy  indication  of  the  substantial 
unity  of  those  branches  of  the  Protestant 
Church. 

Dr.  Johnson  yields  to  none  in  the  breadth  of 
his  own  catholic  spirit.  The  Church  of  all 
ages  is  heard  in  his  hymnal.  It  is  possible 
that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  go  farther 
than  he  has  in  providing  for  a  larger  use  of 
plain  song  in  congregational  chant  and  anthem. 
In  the  congregation  of  Crozier  Theological 
Seminary  he  has  put  his  theories  to  proof,  and 
found  what  an  inspiring  and  noble  enrichment 
the  service  of  congregational  song  may  receive 
by  adding  to  its  variety  as  well  as  by  improv¬ 
ing  its  musical  quality. 

No  such  musical  provision  is  made  in  any  of 
the  hymnals  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  introduced 
into  this.  The  hymns  are  furnished  sometimes 
with  two  or  three  settings.  The  old  chorals, 
such  as  Ward,  Hebron,  Baleima,  Windsor, 
Arlington,  stand,  and  along  with  them  are  intro¬ 
duced  the  newer  settings.  This  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  much  to  be  commended.  There  are  occa¬ 
sions  when  it  would  ruin  the  religions  effect  of 
a  hymn  to  try  it  in  a  strange  tune.  There  are 
other  times  when  there  is  great  gain  in  giving 
it  a  very  different  character  by  having  it  sung 
in  a  new  and  widely  different  tune.  Happy  is 
the  minister  who  knows  this  and  is  trained,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  is,  to  take  advantage  of  such 
points  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

So  far  as  the  music  is  concerned.  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  radicalism  consists  in  a  plea  for  broader, 
more  catholic  and  inclusive  types.  In  the 
compilation  of  the  hymns  he  is  more  aggressive 
and  his  aggressiveness  shows  itself  in  the 
elimination  of  a  very  large  number  of  familiar 
hymns. 

We  are  prepared  to  go  with  him  as  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  this  elimination.  There  is 
no  sense  in  having  two  versions  of  the  same 
theme,  because  one  is  long-metre  and  the  other 
short.  We  might  be  satisfied  with  Watts’s 
“  This  Is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made.” 
without  insisting  that  it  should  be  repeated  in 
lower  strain  in  Bathurst’s 

“  This  is  the  day  the  Loi-d  has  railed  his  own,” 
or  Harriet  Auber's 

“  With  joy  we  hail  the  sacred  day,” 
and  a  dozen  other  variations  on  the  same 
theme. 

Poetic  or  hymnic  merit  is  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  but  some  hymns  have  too  close  a  connec- 

*  Hymnal  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  Eden  Publishing 
House  1716-1718  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  $1..5(i. 

Sursum  Corda.  A  Book  of  Praise.  E.  H.  Johnson, 
Editor.  E.  E.  Ayres,  Associate  Editor.  Amelican 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  $1.50. 


tion  with  Christian  life  to  permit  us  to  drop 
them  from  our  collections,  even  if  they  do 
not  possess  it.  Oowper’s 

“  What  various  hindrances  we  meet  ” 
is  a  typical  example,  of  small  poetic  merit,  but 
great  Christian  value.  The  heritage  of  the 
Church  in  such  hymns  is  too  precious  for  them 
to  be  set  aside  for  untried  lyrics  which,  what¬ 
ever  their  other  merit,  have  no  rich  history  in 
the  experience  of  the  faithful. 

The  point  we  make,  as  regards  Dr.  Johnson’s 
compilation,  is  first  of  all  that  he  has  not  rec¬ 
ognized  this  principle  in  his  aggressive  elimina¬ 
tion.  He  has  proceeded  too  coldly  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  lyric  merit  and  has  done  this  to  make 
room  for  newer  hymns,  as  to  which  he  sets  his 
judgment  that  they  deserve  recognition  against 
the  practical]verdict  of  the  faithful,  which  leaves 
them  out. 

There  are  more  than  two  hundred  of  these 
omissions,  among  them  some  amazing  exam¬ 
ples,  such  as  Wesley’s 

“  Arise,  my  soul,  arise 
Shake  off  thy  guilty  fears.” 

“  Fountain  of  grace,  full  rich  and  free.” 

“  How  calm  and  beautiful  the  morn.” 

“  1  love  to  steal  awhile  away.”  , 

”  Let  saints  In  concert  sing.” 
and  worst  of  all, 

“  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.” 

This  great  and  really  priceless  mass  of  Chris¬ 
tian  anthology  has  been  sacrificed  to  make 
room  for  a  lot  of  hymns  which  nobody  knows, 
and  nobody  would  miss,  but  which  the  editor 
thinks  ought  to  be  sung.  Well,  they  are  not 
and  they  will  not  be. 

The  second  hymnal  was  prepared  by  vote  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America,  under  the  editorial  direction  of  the 
Rev.  C.  G.  Haas,  whose  plan  has  been  to  com¬ 
pile  an  English  hymnal  for  the  use  of  these 
German  trained  congregations,  based  on  the 
German  chorals  and  composed  of  the  very  best 
of  the  English  hymns,  combined  with  English 
versions  of  the  German  hymns  which  were 
endeared  to  congregations  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Church. 

The  result  is  a  striking  one,  but  one  which 
cannot  be  judged  apart  from  the  very  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  hymnal  is  to  be 
used.  The  music  is  for  the  most  part  familiar. 
The  German  Chorals  have  been  so  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  our  churches  that  we  scarcely 
recognize  their  foreign  origin.  For  the  rest  the 
German  Evangelical  congregations  have  learned 
the  best  of  our  American,  English,  Scotch  and 
French  tunes.  In  general  it  has  been  only  the 
best  which  have  propagated  themselves  in  these 
German  congregations.  The  result  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  great  dignity,  richness  and  choral 
merit,  which  it  will  repay  any  of  our  leaders 
in  congregational  song  to  study. 

As  to  the  hymns,  very  many  of  them  are 
translations  and  labor  under  the  limitation  of 
translations.  The  best  versions  of  German 
hymns  are  Charles  Wesley’s  and  they  succeed 
because  they  are  not  translations.  Being  a  poet 
himself,  he  simply  absorbed  and  re-fused  them 
in  his  mind  and  broke  out  with  a  new  version. 

As  to  Mr.  Haas’s  selections  he  knows  what  a 
hymn  is.  He  will  have  no  sentimental  ditties, 
nor  jingles.  He  will  put  nothing  in  because  it 
is  well  writ,  or  because  he  thinks  it  ought  to 
be  recognized.  Ought  to  tie,  avails  nothing 
against  the  fact  that  it  is  not. 

Nevertheless  we  note  some  omissions  which 
would  be  inexplicable  in  an  editor  who  was  to 
‘  ‘  the  manor  born,  ’  ’  as 

“  Lo,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land.” 

“  Rise  my  soul  and  stretch  thy  wings 
Thy  better  portion  trace.” 

It  is  hard  to  part  with  Cowper’s 

“  Far  from  the  world  O,  Lord  I  flee,” 
or, 

“  Come  we  that  love  the  Lord  ” 


and  many  others  whose  suppression  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  trace  to  the  author’s  aggressive  elimina¬ 
tion  of  poor  examples.  In  such  a  noble  collec 
tion  we  note  with  regret  the  absence  of  the 
Tate  and  Brady  version  of  Psalm  xlix, 

“  Oh  !  praise  ye  the  Lord  ;  prepare'your  glad  voice,” 
and  the  small  bits  we  commonly  nse  of  Stern- 
hold’s  version  of  Psalm  xviii, 

“  The  Lord  descended  from  above  ;  ” 
although  Mr.  Haas  has  made  another  and  very 
interesting  selection  from  the  forty-nine  stanzas 
of  the  original,  beginning, 

“  Oh  Go  I  my  strength  and  fortitude.” 

We  note  in  the  hymnal  some  other  rich  and 
quaintly  antique  selections  which  will  delight 
the  true  lover  of  hymns. 

The  children’s  department,  though  it  omits 
some  of  the  best  hymus,  is  a  great  feature  of 
the  book.  It  is  compiled  on  the  sound  idea 
that  the  child’s  hymns  should  not  lead  away 
from  the  church  choral,  but  up  to  it  and  end 
in  it.  The  principles  on  which  our  Sunday- 
school  books  are  generally  made  raise  a  barrier 
of  taste  between  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
Church,  and  train  the  children  away  from  the 
church  choral. 

St.  Paul’s  Eplstle  to  the  Romans.  A  Prac¬ 
tical  Exposition.  By  Charles  Gore  M.  A., 
D.D.  Vol.  I.  (Chapters  I-VIII).  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  Pp. 
viii  and  336.  |1.50. 

Everything  that  Canon  Gore  writes  is  inter¬ 
esting.  But  there  is  a  special  interest  attach¬ 
ing  to  this  particular  book.  The  letter  to  the 
Romans  is  the  very  fountain  head  of  historic 
Protestantism ;  the  book  to  which  Luther,  Cal¬ 
vin  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Reformation 
were  wont  to  turn  in  defense  of  their  peculiar 
doctrines.  Canon  Gore,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  respected  lead¬ 
ers  of  that  High  Church  party  in  the  Church 
of  England,  whose  most  prominent  character¬ 
istic  is  a  dislike  of  the  Reformation,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  be  called  Protestants.  In¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  motives  which  leads  him  to 
write  is  the  desire  to  rescue  the  Epistle  from 
the  “discomfort”  and  “neglect”  with  which 
it  is  “still  to  a  great  extent  viewed  by  those 
who  most  value  the  name  of  Catholic”  (p.  5. ). 

So  far  as  the  book  before  us  enables  us  to 
judge.  Canon  Gore  takes  exception  to  the 
Reformation  exegesis  chiefly  at  two  points:  1. 
in  that  it  concentrates  attention  too  exclusively 
upon  justification,  as  distinct  from  sanctifica¬ 
tion  ;  2,  in  that  it  regards  salvation  as  a  purely 
individual  matter,  overlooking  its  larger  mean¬ 
ing  as  involving  membership  in  the  Christian 
Church.  On  both  these  points,  our  author  re¬ 
gards  the  Reformers  as  taking  an  extreme  posi¬ 
tion,  and  overlooking  important  elements  of 
Catholic  truth.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  opposing  all  forms  of  salvation 
by  works  the  Reformers  emphasized  a  great 
truth.  The  theologians  of  Trent  were  clearly 
mistaken  when  they  identified  justification  and 
sanctification,  and  regarded  the  former  as  medi¬ 
ated  by  baptism,  instead  of  preceding  it  as  the 
Reformers  rightly  contended.  Canon  Gore’s 
own  position  is  midway  between  the  extremes 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic  exegesis.  He  holds 
that  deeper  and  more  mature  study  of  St.  Paul 
has  “undercut  and  antiquated  the  theological 
standing-grounds  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
substituted  for  them  something  both  truer, 
completer  and  freer”  (p.  40). 

We  must,  however,  recognize  the  practical 
purpose  of  the  book.  Canon  Gore  attempts — 
on  the  whole  with  very  great  success — to  give 
an  interpretation  of  Romans  which  can  be 
understood  by  readers  who  are  ‘  ‘  educated  but 
not  scholarly.”  Especially  interesting  is  his 
attempt  to  find  a  meaning  for  the  justification 
by  faith  controversy  in  terms  of  nineteenth 
century  English  life.  The  chief  blemish  of 
his  work  is  its  lack  of  sympathy  with  historic 
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Calvinism.  He  not  only  rejects  its  points  but 
apparently  fails  to  understand  the  religions 
motives  from  which  they  spring.  We  regret 
that  the  aathor  did  not  defer  the  publication 
of  his  commentary  till  the  second  part  was 
ready.  Such  a  condensed  and  logical  argument 
Eis  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans  cannot  be 
appreciated  except  as  a  whole. 

Ax  Extositiox  of  the  Form  of  Government 
AND  THE  Rules  of  Discipline  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Ramsay,  President  of 
Fredericksburg  College,  Virginia.  The 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication. 
tl.25. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  practical  and  exposi¬ 
tory  manual  of  the  Presbyterian  standards  of 
order.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  discuss  the 
question  of  Scriptural  authority,  but  assumes 
it,  nor  does  it  invade,  in  any  way,  the  ground 
which  Drs.  Alexander  and  Aspinwall  Hodge 
marked  out  for  themselves.  It  is  simply  an 
exposition  of  the  Presbyterian  Book  of  Church 
Order,  and  as  long  as  system,  discipline  and 
order  count  for  anything  in  the  Church,  there 
will  be  room  enough  for  a  book  like  this,  if 
done  well.  The  manual  is  very  distinctly,  and 
at  all  critical  points,  Presbyterian,  but  does 
not  carry  its  ecclesiasticism  to  the  extreme  of 
High-churchism;  for  example,  it  is  claimed 
(p.  17)  that  the  “Scriptural  doctrine  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
order  of  the  visible  Church,  but  is  not  ensi  ntial 
to  its  existence.”  In  the  same  spirit  it  is  ad- 
mi  tt«d  that  a  church  may  be  enrolled  and 
founded  by  a  company  of  laymen,  and  that 
their  self-constitution  is  valid  for  the  selection 
of  Presbytery  without  the  direct  intervention 
of  an  ordained  Presbyter.  In  the  same  spirit 
the  power  which  Christ  has  committed  to  the 
Church  extends  to  the  whole  body,  lay  and  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  is  an  example  of  good  sense  and 
rationality  which  characterizes  the  manual  and 
shows  how  our  common  Christianity  is  moving. 

The  Word  Protestant  in  Literature,  History 
AND  Legislation  and  its  Introduction 
INTO  THE  American  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Henry  Cavanagh.  George  W. 
Jacobs  and  Company.  Philadelphia:  |1. 

If  there  were  no  other  use  for  the  word 
Protestant,  we  should  have  to  invent  it  to  deal 
with  such  a  book  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cavanagh 
proposes  to  us.  There  maybe  good  cool  ration¬ 
ality  in  the  expunging  of  the  word  as  a  title 
from  the  official  name  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  country.  But  the  argument  for  doing 
this  will  never  be  promoted  by  blackening  the 
great  name  of  Luther,  perverting  the  facts  of 
his  life,  history,  work  and  doctrine,  or  by  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Protestant  uprising  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  and  its  subsequent  history  as 
responsible  for  the  atheism,  infidelity  and  im¬ 
morality  of  the  modem  world.  Equally  futile 
is  the  attempt  to  magnify  the  occasional  High- 
churchism  of  the  Anglican  Reformers  into  a 
characteristic  of  the  founders  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  or  to  show  th  t  Zwingli  counted  for 
more  in  England  than  Calvin  (p.  4B).  W’e  have 
had  enough  of  this  kind  of  argument.  It  has 
blotted  more  than  one  High -church  argument 
and  it  brings  them  all  into  suspicion. 

The  Institutional  Church.  A  Primer  in  Pas¬ 
toral  Theology.  By  Edward  Judson.  With 
an  Introductory  Word  by  Bishop  Potter. 
Lentilhen  Company.  New  York:  50  cents. 

This  is  just  what  it  claims  to  be,  “A  primer 
in  Pastoral  Theology,”  an  elementary  manual 
for  young  workers,  to  systematize  their  con¬ 
ception,  guide  their  impulses,  and  to  warm 
their  hearts  in  the  holy  work  set  before  them. 
Such  a  book  would  be  useless  if  its  points  were 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Jud- 
Bon  defines  the  conception  of  the  Institutional 
Church,  how  it  is  formed,  developed,  and  oper¬ 
ates  ;  how  it  becomes  a  reconciling  force  among 
other  churches,  how  it  adapts  itself  to  denom¬ 
inational  life  without  intensifying  it,  being 


hindered  by  it,  or  attacking  it.  Most  of  all, 
it  is  a  complete  course  in  training  for  work  of 
this  kind,  as  well  as  a  practical  manual  to 
guide  ministers  and  other  workers.  Bishop 
Potter  puts  his  whole  soul  into  the  commenda¬ 
tory  introduction  and  addresses  the  reader  as 
only  Bishop  Potter  can. 

Jefferson  Wildrider.  By  Elizabeth  Glover. 
The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company.  |1.25. 

Here  is  a  strong  picture  of  common  life, 
with  unusual  characteristics  deftly  used,  in 
which  love  as  a  moral  force  is  shown  under 
two  forms  of  manifestation  and  wins  its  vic¬ 
tory  in  each  case  loyally  and  with  unstained 
honor.  Heredity  is  an  element  also.  The  two 
leading  characters  have  a  remote  touch  of 
Indian  blood.  In  the  one  it  is  a  subtle  craving 
for  alcoholic  stimulant,  to  which  a  splendid 
mind  becomes  at  last  and  all  too  soon  sub¬ 
servient.  In  the  other  it  is  a  stern  nnforgiving- 
ness  which  broods  and  burns  in  a  spirit  whose 
emancipation  is  the  emergence  of  regal  woman¬ 
hood.  The  delivering  angel  in  each  case  is  an 
ideal  lover,  the  best  friend  man  or  woman  ever 
finds  in  our  exigent  human  estate.  It  is  the 
merit  of  this  book  that  these  true  lovers  are 
so  well  introduced  and  so  thoroughly  exploited. 
The  magic  power  of  the  story  is  insight.  The 
scene  between  Jefferson  and  Miriam  on  the 
church  hill  is  rich  and  rare.  The  conquest  of 
Lois  by  Ralph  is  nearly  as  good.  The  one  fact 
that  “love  will  find  its  way”  like  a  sweeping 
stream,  is  exhibited  in  all  its  force;  while  the 
restraints  which  prevent  its  becoming  in  such 
cases  a  “river  of  sorrow”  are  most  clearly 
and  beautifully  shown. 

Vital  Science  Based  upon  Life’s  Great  Law. 
The  Analogue  of  Gravitation.  Agnosticism 
Refuted.  By  Robert  Walter  M.D.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1899. 

The  author  having  discovered  “life’s  great 
law”  which  solves  the  nature  of  disease,  the 
modus  operandi  of  medicines  and  the  law  of 
cure,  has  now  after  twenty  years  of  self- 
confessed  silence  risen  up  to  speak  in  meeting. 
Life’s  great  law  is  defined  as  “constituting  the 
true  principle  of  life,  being  made  up  of  vital 
force  directed  by  self-preservation,”  and  he 
claims  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  they  have 
been  combined  in  accordance  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  science.  In  following  out  the  workings 
of  life’s  great  law,  “organic  and  heretofore 
Incurable  ailments  have  been  proved  to  be  en* 
tirely  amenable  to  measures  based  upon  the 
principles  here  set  forth,  while  the  ordinary 
functional  diseases  of  people,  such  as  typhoid, 
pneumonia,  la  grippe,  diphtheria  and  the  like, 
are  proved  to  be  very  simple  affairs  and  rarely 
fatal.”  The  measures  referred  to  are  the 
teachings  of  homceopathy.  If  the  author  is 
correct  in  his  discovery,  as  his  very  confused 
argument  and  bad  English  would  hardly  lead 
us  to  think  he  could  be,  then  disease  is  a  crime 
and  death  an  inexcusable  neglect  of  his  teach¬ 
ings.  He  can  truly  sing,  “O  death  where  is 
thy  sting?”  for  death  will  be  no  more. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Of  all  literary  absurdities.  War  is  Kind,\hj 
Stephen  Crane,  with  drawings  by  Will  Bradley, 
caps  the  climax.  Walt  Whitman  at  the  top  of 
his  bent  was  not  equal  to  this  and  the  poet  is 
well  matched  in  extravagant  grotesque  with 
the  artist  on  his  dark  lilac  deckle-edged  paper. 
If  it  is  poetry  or  art  it  is  of  a  kind  the  world 
has  either  not  risen  to  or  dropped  into  and  gets 
on  without.  On  the  whole,  we  agree  with  the 
learned  bystander.  ‘  ‘  My  good  fool,  ’  ’  said 
a  learned  bystander,  “your  operations  are  mad.  ” 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $2.50.) 

The  Twenty-third  Year  Book  of  the  New  York 
Reformatory  at  Elmira  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1898,  is  most  encouraging. 
It  shows  anew,  and  with  the  solid  gains  and 
results  of  the  year  to  back  it  up,  what  can  be 


done  in  the  way  of  juvenile  reform.  The 
Report  is  one  grand  object  lesson  on  the  cor¬ 
rective  agency  of  intelligent  discipline  and 
drill  directed  systematically  to  an  end.  The 
“Summary  of  results,”  published  on  pages 
89-92  is  too  long  for  reproduction  here,  but 
deserves  study  by  all  who  have  any  interest  in 
the  possibility  and  methods  of  criminal  reform. 

We  are  not  greatly  impressed  with  the  logic 
of  Swift  Decadence  of  Sunday,  What  Next*  by 
Abram  Herbert  Lewis  D.D.  The  short  of  Dr. 
Lewis’s  argument  is  that  the  religious  ob¬ 
servance  of  Sunday  as  the  Lord’s  Day  is  in 
decadence  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  radical 
unsoundness  in  the  logical  basis  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  such  an  observance,  and  that  it  there¬ 
fore  fails  in  the  moral  force  required  to  bind 
conscience.  The  remedy  he  proposes  is  the 
revolutionary  one  of  a  return  to  the  Mosaic 
Sabbath,  as  practiced  by  the  Seventh  Day  Bap¬ 
tists.  Does  he  really  believe  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  find  a  basis  of  permanent  authority 
for  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  than  for  the  religions 
observance  of  Sunday  as  the  Lord’s  Day?  If 
the  reform  he  proposes  holds  in  it  the  “prom¬ 
ise  and  potency”  of  a  religions  day,  why  has 
it  amounted  to  so  little  in  the  hands  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists?  That  Christians  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  the  decay  of  the  Sabbath 
observance  of  Sunday  is  painfully  true.  Not, 
however,  because  their  theory  is  bad  and  their 
argument  weak,  but  because  the  irreverent  rush 
of  the  world  on  the  sacred  reserve  of  the 
Church’s  day  has  not  been  held  back  firmly. 
(American  Sabbath  Tract  Society,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  |1.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
issued  a  new  map,  graphic  and  statistical,  of 
New  York  and  its  vicinity.  Twenty-five  cents, 
postal  order,  express  or  cash  (no  stamps)  sent 
to  the  Director,  Washington,  will  buy  it. 

Annie  Hamilton’s  translation  of  Ferdinand 
Gregoronius’s  “History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in 
the  Middle  Ages”  is  calling  the  attention  of  Eng¬ 
lish  students  to  a  really  great  work  which 
stands  in  some  comparison  even  with  Gibbon. 

At  the  celebration  of  Shakespeare’s  birthday 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  an  autograph  of  the  poet’s 
Puritan  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  was  presented 
to  the  trustees.  It  was  found  in  a  book  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Malone  and  had  been  cut 
from  a  document  which  has  now  been  recov¬ 
ered  and  shown. 

With  the  July  number, ’“The  New  Lippincott,  ” 
is  to  take  its  place  in  the  long  Lippincott 
series,  with  many  and  great  innovations. 

We  have  just  received  a  beautiful  brochure 
of  Tributes  to  the  Rev.  Everard  Eempshall 
D.D.  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  after  a  service  of  thirty- seven 
years.  It  includes  a  statement  of  the  action 
and  addresses  of  all  the  bodies  concerned,  the 
session,  church,  Sunday-school,  congregation, 
with  Dr.  Kempshall’s  address  and  very  life-like 
heliotype  portrait  by  way  of  Introduction. 

The  fact  that  the  foundation  of  Astoria  on  the 
Colombia,  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  had  impor¬ 
tance  enough  for  Washington  Irving  to  inspire 
one  of  his  notable  works,  lends  a  new  and 
lively  interest  to  the  personal  reminiscence  and 
portrait  of  this  enterprising  man  in  its  June 
number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  June  number  of  Putnam’s,  “Little 
Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters,” 
by  Elbert  Hubbard,  makes  a  charming  picture 
of  Van  Dyck  and  his  relation  to  his  master, 
Peter  Park  Rubens. 

It  is  only  a  very  hard  heart  or  a  very  deaf 
ear  which  could  resist  the  plea  for  a  forward 
movement  in  the  world’s  evangelization  in 
Lather  D.  Wishard’s  pamphlet.  “  The  Students’ 
Challenge  to  the  Churches”  (Revell). 

There  is  much  of  the  power  of  “sweet  rea¬ 
sonableness”  in  what  .Tames  G.  K.  McClure 
said  at  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  on  “The  Best  of 
Days  ”  Apply  for  the  pamphlet  to  J.  P. 
Ramsey,  Lake  Forest.  It  is  not  a  cast-iron 
argument  nor  a  fierce  denunciation,  but  a  wise 
and  gracious  word  to  serious  people. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder’s  London  correspond¬ 
ent  refers  to  the  recent  successful  opposition 
to  the  Sunday  press  in  that  city,  as  follows : 

The  announcement  by  The  Daily  Telegraph 
yesterday  that  “the  issue  of  The  Sunday  Daily 
Telegraph  will  be  discontinued,’’  completes 
the  victory  won  by  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  country  in  its  battle  against  seven-day 
journalism.  It  is  a  splendid  triumph,  and  one 
on  which  the  Christian  community  may  unre¬ 
servedly  congratulate  itself.  Newman  said 
years  ago  that  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
Church  was  the  failure  to  realize  its  own 
strength.  It  has  shown  its  strength  in  the 
present  instance  in  a  way  that  neither  friend 
nor  foe  will  be  likely  for  some  time  to  forget. 
Against  its  indignant  protest  the  two  most 
powerful  journalistic  combinations  in  the 
country  have  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out. 
That  is  not  all.  The  greatest  part  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  is  probably  that  which  is  not  visible. 
More  even  than  the  disappearance  from  the 
field  of  the  actual  invaders  is  to  be  reckoned 
the  effect  on  the  multitude  of  similar  enter¬ 
prises  that  were  simmering  in  capitalist  brains. 
The  total  defeat  of  the  Telegraph  and  the  Mail 
will  be  for  years  to  come  a  warning  beacon 
against  attempts  of  this  kind.  The  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  churches,  vigorously  aided  by 
a  portion  of  the  daily  press,  notably  by  The 
Morning  Leader  and  The  Morning  Herald,  has 
undoubtedly  saved  the  moral  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  a  grave  peril.  How  grave,  a  striking 
letter  from  the  New  York  correspondent  of 
The  Times  in  its  issue  of  yesterday,  on  the 
American  Sunday  journalism,  enables  ns  very 
vividly  to  understand.  It  began,  he  says,  as 
ours  did,  on  a  comparatively  high  level.  What 
it  has  reached  is,  in  the  worst  of  instances, 
almost  beyond  description. 

It  is  said  that  the  London  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  ranged  themselves  with  the  Christian 
Churches  and  to  such  an  extent  influenced  the 
withdrawal  of  support  from  all  the  issues  of 
the  offending  journals,  that  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  respect  the  sentiment  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  just  a  case  where  readers  and 
advertisers  so  acted  together  as  to  make  their 
wishes  respected. 

The  Christian  Register  is  in  accord  with  the 
things  that  are  lovely  and  promising : 

Two  things  are  omens  of  good  cheer.  First, 
in  spite  of  all  eddies  of  popular  feeling  and 
backward  curving  lines  of  social  evolution  in 
the  North  and  South,  the  whole  country,  taken 
together,  is  coming  to  a  sense  of  solidarity  and 
real  unity.  Second,  for  the  last  two  years  the 
old  enmity  between  England  and  the  United 
States  has  been  dying  out;  and  to-day,  with 
practical  unanimity,  the  English  and  the 
American  delegates  at  the  Hague  are  acting  as 
the  representatives  of  a  single  race.  The  new 
friendship  for  England  has  not  sprung  out  of 
any  recent  political  necessity,  and  is  not  the 
offspring  of  the  war.  Nearly  two  years  ago 
the  air  was  suddenly  filled  with  intimations  of 
a  new  cordiality  between  the  two  countries. 
No  one  knew  exactly  how  it  began.  No  one 
planned  it  or  pleaded  for  it.  It  was  spontane¬ 
ous.  So,  also,  the  new  feeling  between  the 
North  and  South  has  come  without  intention. 
On  Memorial  Day  in  Boston  the  very  men  who 
a  short  time  ago  were  hot  with  rage  because  in 
Chicago  some  honor  was  paid  to  the  Confed¬ 
erate  dead  joined  in  cordial  greeting  to  Gen. 
Joe  Wheeler,  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  We 
cannot  afford  to  disregard  any  impulsive  move¬ 
ments  toward  federal  unity  and  international 
good  will.  The  voices  of  humanity  are 
strangely  mingled.  Battle  shouts  and  hymns 
of  peace  are  borne  on  the  same  breezes.  Let 
each  man,  true  to  his  own  conscience,  march 
to  the  music  that  he  hears. 


The  Outlook  refers  to  the  effort  now  being 
made  by  “The  Committee  of  Fifteen”  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  missionary  spirit  and  work  of  the 
Congregational  Churches.  This  committee 
was  appointed  a  year  ago  by  the  National 
Council  which  met  at  Portland,  Ore : 

The  proposer  of  the  plan,  who  is  no\y  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  is  Samuel  B. 
Capen  Esq.  a  Boston  merchant  of  great  ability 
and  singular  devotion.  The  committee  re¬ 
cently  held  a  meeeting  in  the  Broadway  Tab¬ 
ernacle  in  New  York.  The  resolution  consti¬ 
tuting  the  committee  authorized  it  “to  devise 


plans  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  debt  of 
every  society,  and  for  such  increased  gifts  as 
shall  make  it  possible  to  enlarge  onr  work  at 
home  and  abroad.  ’  ’  The  committee  seeks  to 
secure  a  gift  from  every  church  and  from  every 
church  member.  It  finds  that  the  average  total 
receipts  for  the  six  societies  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  about  $1,200,000  per  year.  It 
will  endeavor  to  increase  that  amount  to  about 
$1,600,000.  To  do  this  it  recommends  that 
“committees  on  missionary  work”  be  chosen. 
First,  by  each  State  Association,  a  committee 
composed  of  one  from  each  conference.  Sec¬ 
ond,  by  each  local  conference,  a  committee  of 
such  number  that  each  member  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  not  more  than  five  churches. 
Third,  by  each  church,  a  committee  to  make 
some  plan  best  suited  to  itself  for  systematic 
giving.  This  is  the  bare  outline  of  what  is 
proposed.  The  committee  urges  that  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  hospitals,  libraries,  parks,  etc.  there 
is  danger  that  we  let  the  missionary  work 
suffer,  and  urges  a  concentration  of  energy  on 
its  higher  ministries.  The  plan  is  excellent  in 
itself.  It  is  the  application  of  business  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  management  of  missionary  enter¬ 
prises.  If  the  churches  take  hold  of  the  work 
with  a  will,  it  will  succeed — for  the  present. 
But  if  the  members  of  the  committees  concen¬ 
trate  their  efforts  on  raising  money,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  work  will  have  to  be 
undertaken  again.  The  real  cause  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  receipts  is  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  and  all  men  need  the  Gospel.  Until 
that  ignorance  gives  place  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  civilization  and 
human  welfare  in  this  world,  as  well  as  salva¬ 
tion  hereafter,  are  dependent  on  Christianity, 
expedients  for  raising  money  will  be  temporary. 
Therefore  we  hope  that  these  committees  will 
begin  their  praiseworthy  work  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education. 

The  American  Hebrew  is  confident  that  the 
Jews  of  the  city  will  be  proud  of  their  new 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  But  it  laments  that 
there  are  Jews  who  have  the  means  but  “have 
not  the  art  to  give.”  That  is  putting  it  very 
mildly,  and  we  hope  they  will  forthwith  begin 
to  study  the  best  examples  of  the  “art  to  give” 
with  small  reference  to  the  fact  of  Jew  or 
Gentile  extraction: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  the 
Jews  of  New  York  City  will  be  particularly 
proud  of  their  new  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  build¬ 
ing.  Not,  however,  because  so  many  of  them 
have  come  forward  to  help  the  Directors  to 
acquire  the  money  needed  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  series  of  buildings,  which  in 
due  course  of  time  will  be  put  on  the  large 
plot  of  land  which  the  hospital  has  secured. 
The  Trustees  designed  that  all  the  money 
needed  for  this  purpose  should  come  from  our 
co-religionists  only.  They  have  done  magnifi¬ 
cently  thus  far,  but  they  have  reached  only  a 
handful  of  our  people ;  those  who  know  so  well 
the  art  of  giving.  But  there  are  many  who 
have  the  means  and  have  not  the  art  to  give, 
and  they  will  now  endeavor  to  reach  this  large 
class,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  meet  with  a 
welcome  reception  from  these  people  as  well  as 
with  a  ready  response,  each  man  giving  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  Advance  discusses  “Practical  Heresy” 
from  the  view  point  of  the  Scriptures : 

They  have  much  to  say  about  faith,  and  un¬ 
belief,  but  nothing  about  orthodoxy  or  hetero¬ 
doxy.  They  use  the  word  “heresy”  four  times, 
the  same  word  is  translated  “sect”  six  times, 
and  the  word  “heretic”  once,  but  when  traced 
to  its  linguistic  home  this  word  is  capable  of 
yielding  a  good  meaning.  Heresy  signifies 
choice,  preference;  a  heretic  is  one  who 
chooses  for  himself ;  but  since  choice  in  relig¬ 
ions  matters  may  involve  dissension,  separa¬ 
tion,  sect,  heresy  is  usually  a  stigmatic  word. 

The  first  time  that  it  appears  in  Christian 
history  it  was  intended  to  be,  by  those  who 
used  it,  a  stigma  of  infamy  on  the  disciples  of 
Jesus ;  but  Paul  saw  in  it  rather  the  stigmata 
or  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
When  he  was  making  his  defense  before  Felix 
he  confessed  that  from  the  religious  standpoint 
of  his  Jewish  opponents  he  was  a  heretic.  He 
said,  “But  this  I  confess  unto  thee,  that  after 
the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I 
the  God  of  my  fathers,  believing  all  things 
that  are  written  in  the  law  and  in  the  proph¬ 
ets.  ’  ’  They  called  him  a  heretic  because  they 
were  not  able  to  accept  the  fulness  of  that 
faith  which  saw  in  Christ  the  Messiah  of 
prophecy  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  In  this 
case  the  heretics  were  really  the  orthodox 


Jews,  not  the  proscribed  Christians.  Six  times 
the  Greek  word  is  translated  ‘  ‘  sect,  ’  ’  a  party 
cut  off  from  another  body,  and  the  Jews  in 
calling  the  Christians  a  sect  that  was  every¬ 
where  spoken  against,  in  fact  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  larger  truths,  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  body  of  Christ. 

And  in  this  respect  history  has  many  times 
repeated  itself,  for  the  blindest  and  most  ob¬ 
stinate  heretics  are  those  who  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  light  which  from  time  to  time 
breaks  forth  from  God’s  Word  through  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  men  who  were  called  heretics 
by  those  who  cut  them  off  from  official  Chris¬ 
tianity.  One  does  not  belong  to  a  sect  when 
he  is  cut  off  with  Christ,  even  though  a  papal 
decree,  or  a  church  council,  or  a  house  of 
bishops  does  the  cutting  off.  Huss  was  called 
a  heretic,  and  Luther,  and  Melancthon,  and 
Knox,  and  John  Robinson,  and  Bunyan,  and 
many  more  who  stood  nearer  to  Christ  th^ 
the  men  who  tried  to  cut  them  off.  Christ 
was  the  chief  heretic  of  his  day,  cut  off  from 
official  Judaism  and  from  life  by  his  own 
heretical  church.  The  worst  form  of  heresy  is 
spiritual  blindnes.s  which  refuses  to  receive 
truth  when  God  through  chosen  servants  is 
striving  to  reveal  it  to  men. 

The  word  heresy  as  used  by  the  sacred 
writers  sometimes  has  an  ethical  rather  than  a 
doctrinal  meaning,  it  refers  to  immorality 
rather  than  to  unbelief.  .  .  .  But  every  de¬ 
parture  from  the  spirit  and  example  of  Christ 
is  heresy.  The  life  shows  what  a  man  really 
believes.  If  he  hate  his  brother,  or  if  he  is 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  brother,  he  is 
a  heretic  against  the  highest  Christian  grace. 
Christ  does  not  underrate  the  importance  of 
correct  beliefs,  especially  belief  in  himself,  but 
it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  his  parables,  in  most  of  his  dis¬ 
courses,  emphasis  is  laid  on  correct  conduct. 
In  its  effect  on  character  the  most  harmful 
form  of  heresy  is  to  know  good,  and  do  it  not. 
Initial  salvation,  salvation  from  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  past  sins,  is  entirely  in  Christ,  apart 
from  good  works;  but  we  are  saved  “unto  good 
works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that 
we  should  walk  in  them.  ’  ’ 

The  Jewish  Messenger  tells  this  story  of  one 
accounted  a  true  son  of  Abraham: 

Although  Dr.  Martin  Edward  von  Simson, 
who  died  on  May  2  in  Berlin,  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year,  was  baptized,  like  Disraeli,  in  his 
childhood,  the  anti-Semitic  press  in  Germany 
cannot  conceal  their  chagrin  at  the  honors  paid 
to  the  character  and  genius  of  the  son  of  a 
Konigsberg  Israelite  who  was  called  the  god¬ 
father  of  the  German  nation.  President  of  the 
first  German  Parliament,  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1848,  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
Reichstag  of  Imperial  Germany,  while  his  life 
was  fittingly  rounded  out  by  a  long  presidency 
of  the  high  court  of  justice  of  the  German 
Empire. 

An  interesting  anecdote  of  Dr.  Simson  is 
told  which  illustrates  his  pride  of  race.  In 
1850,  when  he  was  president  of  the  Erfurt  Par¬ 
liament,  Dr.  Simson  had  a  curious  encounter 
with  Bismarck.  The  latter  having  carried  on 
a  very  loud  conversation  with  a  secretary  of 
the  Erfurt  Parliament,  Dr.  Simson,  as  president, 
called  them  both  to  order.  Thereupon  Bis¬ 
marck  exclaimed  that  “he  and  his  colleague, 
being  men  of  old  nobility,  knew  well  how  to 
conduct  themselves. ”  “How?”  answered  Dr. 
Simson  with  the  dignity  that  characterized 
him,  “do  yon  say  that  to  me,  a  descendant  in 
the  direct  line  from  the  high-priest  Aaron?” 
Whereupon  Bismarck,  bowing,  is  reported  to 
have  replied :  ‘  ‘  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
had  never  yet  looked  upon  the  matter  from 
that  point  of  view.  ’  ’ 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  speaks  from  the 
midst  of  one  of  onr  wealthiest  Presbyterian 
communities,  and  yet  with  reserve  as  to  the 
best  method  of  commemorating  the  past  and 
greeting  the  new  century : 

Among  general  matters  acted  on  by  the 
Assembly,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  what  action  should  be  taken  to  signalize 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  Our 
experience  with  memorial  funds  in  the  past 
has  not  been  very  encouraging,  and  we  should 
beware  of  ambitious  schemes.  The  Church 
needs  to  march  forward  steadily  and  not  to 
take  a  spasmodic  leap  into  the  new’  century. 
Yet  some  dignified  and  fitting  observance  of 
this  critical  event  will  be  in  order,  and  we 
shall  look  to  this  committee  to  devise  and  pro¬ 
pose  it. 

If  anyone  has  a  happy  thought  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  let  him  or  her  send  it  to  the  Committee. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SCNDAY,  JUNE  ’irt,  1899. 

Review. 

Golden  Text. — Faithful  is  the  saying  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom 
I  am  chief. — 1  Tim.  i.  15. 


IXTERXATIOXAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LESSON 
COMMITFEE. 

This  week  being  Review  Sunday,  we  take  advantage 
of  the  space  thus  left  free  to  publish  the  more  important 
portions  of  this  report  as  presented  at  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
vention  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  would  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  that  superintendents  and  teachers,  who  believe  or 
hope  that  they  conld  improve  upon  the  method  of  the 
International  lessons,  heed  the  request  of  the  committee, 
and  first  work  out  their  new  ideas  in  their  own  schools 
or  classes;  then,  if  the  test  proves  them  valuable,  lass 
them  on  to  the  committee.— Editor. 

Several  schemes  were  before  the  Committee. 
Some  of  them  reflected  variant  views  of  the 
history  of  the  Bible,  of  its  structure  and  the 
methods  of  its  production  and  inspiration. 
Others  were  the  fruit  of  new  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  child  and  of  the  mental  and  spir¬ 
itual  cultivation  of  growing  minds.  Those 
most  pressed  were  based  on  a  demand  for 
graded  selections  of  texts,  one  grade  to  sup¬ 
plement  for  mature  minds  outlines  such  as 
had  been  chosen  in  previous  courses,  and  an¬ 
other,  introductory,  for  young  children.  The 
latter  was  most  emphatically  urged,  and  it 
seemed  to  the  Committee  feasible.  The  previ¬ 
ous  committee,  with  the  co  operation  of  sev¬ 
eral  successful  leaders  of  primary  departments, 
had,  after  much  correspondence  and  labor, 
put  forth  an  optional  outline  of  primary  lessons 
for  one  year.  This  had  met  with  little  favor. 
But  it  was  urged  by  some  primary  teachers 
that  the  reason  for  its  failure  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  optional.  The  new  Committee  was 
requested  to  present  some  plan  and  make  it 
imperative. 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed,  its  four 
members  living  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  was  instructed  to  find  out  the 
views  and  secure  plans  from  primary  teachers 
of  ability,  each  in  his  own  section.  Commu¬ 
nications  were  also  received  from  Great 
Britain,  where  many  had  expressed  their  con¬ 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  a  primary  coarse.  .  .  . 

After  extended  investigation,  it  was  made 
evident,  your  Committee  believes,  that  it  conld 
not  at  present  unite  on  any  separate  plan  of 
lessons  for  primary  classes  which  would  be  gen¬ 
erally  acceptable  in  connection  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lesson  System.  Yet  we  recognize  the 
importance  and  reasonableness  of  the  demand 
tor  separate  primary  lessons,  and  shall  wel¬ 
come  any  light  which  may  guide  us  to  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  that  may  be  adapted  to 
harmonize  with  the  International  system 

It  would  not,  probably,  be  difficult  to  organ¬ 
ize  many  schools,  competent  teachers  being 
provided  and  permanent  attendance  assured, 
which  could  use  to  highest  advantage  a  graded 
system  of  topics  and  texts,  comprising  several 
separate  courses.  But  under  the  present  and 
apparently  necessary  organization  of  Sunday- 
schools  throughout  the  world,  your  Committee 
is  not  able  to  prepare  such  a  graded  system  and 
to  put  it  forth  with  confidence  in  its  adaptabil¬ 
ity  and  success.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  any 
attempt  on  our  part  to  impose  a  system  of 
lessons  by  authority  would  at  all  extend  their 
use.  The  International  Lesson  System  has 
prevailed  so  wonderfully  for  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  because  it  was  the  best 
one  before  the  Sunday-schools  of  many  nations 
for  its  comprehensive  purpose.  What  requires 

ommand  is  not  suited  to  the  whole  world. 
Any  scheme  of  Bible  study  which  we  msy  hope 


will  prevail  must  commend  itself  by  its  own 
merit  and  fitness  for  its  purpose. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  is  agreed,  after 
much  correspondence  with  teachers  and  Bibli¬ 
cal  students,  that  it  should  keep  most  promi¬ 
nently  in  mind  those  who  most  need  its  help, 
that  is,  those  least  able  to  select  a  fit  course  of 
lessons  for  themselves.  These  are  the  majority 
of  the  millions  represented  in  this  association, 
the  busy  men  and  women,  the  children  of  the 
common  people,  to  whom  the  simple  message 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  plain  counsels  of  the 
Word  of  God  for  guidance  in  daily  life  are 
most  welcome. 

We  have  therefore  decided  to  give  special 
prominence  to  the  biographical  element,  to 
bring  forward  the  persons  in  the  Scriptures 
whose  lives  illustrated  the  presence  and  will  of 
God  among  men ;  supreme  over  all  the  Word 
made  flesh,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  We 
have  determined  to  select  concrete  portions  of 
the  Bible  as  centres  with  which  may  be  con¬ 
nected  by  lesson-writers  and  teachers  more  or 
less  of  the  related  parts  of  the  same  subject, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  .  .  . 
But  the  passages  chosen  by  your  Committee 
include  the  larger  treatment  of  the  topic  by 
the  author  of  the  Biblical  book,  and  the  more 
extended  text  is  hereafter  to  be  indicated  with 
a  briefer  text  to  be  printed.  These  passages, 
with  the  accompanying  selections  to  be  read 
and  compared  with  the  lesson,  cover,  substan¬ 
tially,  in  the  course  for  six  years,  the  entire 
Bible,  for  purposes  of  historical,  biographical 
and  doctrinal  study.  They  are  so  arranged  in 
continuous  sections  that  with  intelligent  teach¬ 
ers  reasonable  demands  for  connected  study 
are  met,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  on  a  scale  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  for  many  millions  of  students 
in  many  lands,  with  every  variety  of  mental 
habit  and  discipline.  We  would  press  this 
feature  of  our  work  on  your  attention,  for  fre¬ 
quent  criticisms  received  from  educated  per¬ 
sons  show  that  it  is  often  overlooked.  .  .  . 

But  our  critics  apparently  had  directed  their 
attention  only  to  the  lesson -leaves,  and  had 
left  their  Bibles  and  our  directions  out  of  their 
consideration.  We  must  rely  on  lesson-writers, 
teachers  and  pupils  to  use  their  intelligence  in 
the  treatment  of  the  lessons  whose  outlines  we 
offer  to  them.  Do  not  limit  these  lessons  to 
the  printed  verses.  Do  not  feel  obliged,  either, 
to  dwell  for  every  class  or  every  scholar  on 
every  fact  and  suggestion  in  these  verses.  Our 
service  is  only  to  guide  you  in  the  exercise  of 
the  liberty  of  devout  teachers  and  students  of 
the  Bible. 

Similar  counsels  will  apply  to  the  requests 
for  lessons  on  special  topics.  Your  Committee 
is  urged  to  provide  for  the  specific  advocacy  of 
every  kind  of  reform ;  and  many  societies  have 
persistently  sought  the  co-operation  of  this 
Committee.  .  .  .  Prepare  and  use  lessons  on 
the  texts  provided,  suitable  to  the  reform  you 
would  press.  Enlarge  the  scope  of  treatment 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  this  Committee,  but 
the  Almighty,  who  imparts  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
quicken  and  guide  into  all  the  truth.  We  be¬ 
seech  you  to  get  freedom  to  learn  and  apply 
the  Word  of  God.  Do  not  be  bound  by  the 
letter.  Do  not  demand  of  the  printed  Bible,  or 
of  verses  selected  to  be  printed,  what  you  may 
have  for  the  asking  from  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
gave  the  Bible.  .  .  . 

Your  Committee,  in  placing  before  you  its 
methods,  is  glad  at  all  times  to  consider  any 
suggestions  by  which  it  may  more  effectively 
serve,  in  the  name  of  our  Great  Teacher,  your 
vast  constituency.  If  we  do  not  adopt  all  the 
varying  and  sometimes  contradictory  counsels 
sent  to  us,  we  ask  you  to  remember  that  your 
Committee  has  too  large  a  field  to  provide  for, 
must  plan  its  work  too  far  ahead,  to  try  ex¬ 
periments.  If  any  of  you  have  untried  plans 
which  you  believe  to  be  practicable,  put  them 


to  use.  If  they  work  well  they  will  spread, 
and  we  will  not  be  unmindful  of  them.  We 
neither  hold  nor  desire  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
method  of  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  We 
seek  the  best,  and  the  co-operation  of  students 
throughout  the  world  to  secure  it.  But  do  not 
insist  on  patting  on  the  Committee  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  seeing  whether  or  not  your  scheme 
will  work. 

PRESBYTERIAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  MISSIONS 

Why  should  they  be  liberally  sustained? 

1.  Sunday-schools  are  the  most  economical, 
attractive  and  effective  means  of  spreading  the 
Gospel  over  vast  regions  of  our  country. 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  a  Presbyterian 
Sabbath -school  missionary,  including  salary, 
expenses,  and  the  supply  of  the  schools  organ¬ 
ized  with  the  requisite  literature,  is  about 
11,000.  The  average  annual  result  for  each 
missionary  is  about  twelve  Sabbath-schools 
organized,  about  five  hundred  children  and 
youth  brought  into  them,  about  sixty  adults 
enlisted  as  Sabbath-school  teachers,  a  thousand 
house-to-house  visits,  forty  hopeful  cases  of 
conversion,  thirty  thonsand  pages  of  Presby¬ 
terian  periodical  literature,  fifty  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  and  a  number  of  good  books  given 
away  or  sold.  The  missionary  also  holds  Bible 
Institutes,  forms  Home  Departments  and  Young 
People’s  Societies,  opens  preaching  stations, 
conducts  revival  services,  builds  chapels,  dis¬ 
tributes  clothing  to  destitute  children,  and 
travels  over  a  large  region  of  country  on  his 
evangelizing  mission. 

The  total  number  of  Sunday-schools  organ¬ 
ized  by  our  missionaries  in  spiritually  destitute 
parts  of  our  laud  in  the  past  eleven  years  has 
been  10,803,  with  a  membership  of  507,706. 

2.  Sunday-schools  are  the  true  pioneers  of 
Christian  civilization. 

Many  portions  of  our  favored  country  would 
sink  into  something  like  heathenism  were  it 
not  for  the  Sunday-school  missionary.  The 
struggle  for  life  in  the  backwoods,  on  the 
prairie,  in  the  mine,  is  intense,  and  then  comes 
the  struggle  for  the  dollar.  Meanwhile  godli¬ 
ness,  sobriety,  the  domestic  virtues,  too  often 
go  to  the  rear.  Sabbath-breaking  becomes  the 
rule.  With  the  advent  of  the  missionary  the 
tide  turns.  First  the  children,  then  the 
parents,  then  whole  communities,  feel  the 
throb  of  Christian  sympathy,  the  touch  of 
Christian  brotherhood.  The  voice  of  prayer  is 
heard  and  the  singing  of  hymns  by  children. 
The  moral  wilderness  begins  to  ‘  ‘  blossom  as 
the  rose.  ’  ’ 

3.  They  are  the  tried  and  trusty  friends  of 
childhood. 

There  is  no  agency  on  earth  so  adapted  to 
win  childhood  to  the  safe  and  blessed  shelter 
of  Christ’s  fold  as  the  Sunday-school.  Chil¬ 
dren  love  to  be  with  children.  They  are  also 
responsive  to  Christian  influences.  They  may 
sometimes  shirk  the  day-school,  but  they  crowd 
joyfully  to  the  Sunday-schoo'.  The  poorest  of 
little  Sabbath-schools  appeal  to  their  hearts. 
Happy  children  who  are  early  brought  to  the 
Sabbath  school — to  the  feet  of  Jesus! 

4.  They  carry  the  Gospel  message  from  house 
to  house  in  places  far  distant  from  churches 
and  other  Christian  privileges. 

The  first  thing  a  Sunday-school  missionary 
does  when  he  lights  upon  a  new  settlement 
destitute  of  religious  privileges  is  to  visit  from 
house  to  house.  And  how  welcome  he  is ! 
He  has  in  his  grip-sack  beautiful  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  papers  full  of  stories  and  short 
articles  adapted  to  the  people  and  illustrated 
with  pictures  by  skillful  bands.  Father  comes 
in  from  the  field  and  mother  stops  in  her 
housework  to  hear  what  this  stranger  has  to 
say.  He  has  a  good  word  for  everyone.  He 
prays  with  and  comforts  the  sick,  the  feeble, 
the  aged.  He  wins  the  hearts  of  the  boys  and 
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girls.  He  brings  sunshine  and  blessing  into 
that  house,  far  away  out  on  the  prairie  or 
mountain  side. 

5.  They  make  our  church  known  and  loved 
all  over  the  land. 

Since  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  Missions 
were  fully  started,  eleven  years  ago  and  more, 
nearly  five  hundred  Presbyterian  churches  have 
been  developed  from  schools  organized  by  our 
missionaries.  Some  of  these  churches  started 
with  a  membership  of  from  ten  to  twenty. 
Some  have  grown  to  be  large  churches.  Even 
where  Presbyterian  Churches  are  not  started, 
Presbyterian  literature  is  freely  circulated. 
Tliose  of  ns  who  love  the  Presbyterian  Church 
rejoice  to  know  that  it  is  growing  in  strength 
and  is  doing,  through  these  Missions,  a  noble 
work  for  Christ  and  humanity. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  reasons 
and  to  put  them  into  a  multitude  of  different 
lights.  But,  if  you  will  kindly  study  these 
five  weighty  reasons,  your  hearts,  we  are  sure, 
will  go  out  towards  this  blessed  work. 

Remember  that  practically  every  dollar  given 
to  this  cause  brings  somebody’s  child  into 
some  Sabbath -school ;  every  twenty -five  dollars 
supplies  a  school  with  lesson  helps  and  periodi¬ 
cals  for  one  year ;  every  fifty  dollars  practically 
ensures  the  organization  of  a  Mission  School  in 
some  spiritually  destitute  region;  every  eight 
hundred  dollars  pays  the  average  salary  of  a 
missionary  for  one  year. 

To  every  Sunday-school  or  individual  sup¬ 
porting  a  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  mission¬ 
ary,  a  particular  missionary  is  assigned  for 
direct  correspondence  with  such  school  or  in¬ 
dividual,  giving  from  time  to  time  particulars 
of  his  work. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
and  Missionary  Department,  in  view  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  destitute  fields  in  onr  coun¬ 
try,  the  constant  demands  of  Presbyteries  for 
Sunday-school  missionaries  to  help  them  gather 
in  the  neglected,  the  open  door  now  provi¬ 
dentially  before  our  Church  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  Missions 
in  Cuba— in  view  also  of  the  condition  of  the 
treasury — are  constrained  to  make  this  call  upon 
their  brethren  in  the  pastorate  and  the  elder¬ 
ship  and  membership  of  the  Church,  to  make 
offerings  during  this  month  of  May,  designated 
by  the  General  Assembly  as  the  appropriate 
time  for  taking  the  contributions  of  churches, 
and  on  Children’s  Day,  set  apart  for  services 
in  behalf  of  the  children  and  for  giving  to  the 
cause  of  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  Missions 
— offerings  which  shall  be  in  some  measure 
commensurate  with  the  calls  of  Providence 
upon  onr  beloved  Church.  They  beg  the  spe¬ 
cial  interest,  prayers  and  co-operation  of  all 
our  Presbyterian  people  that  this  Board  may 
meet  these  divinely  given  opportunities. 

JAME.S  A.  WORDHN, 

Snpt.  Sabbath  school  and  Missionary  Work. 

E.  R.  Craven,  Secretary. 


FOB  ZION’S  SAKE,  PEACE  ! 

Jerusalem  is  fast  becoming  a  Jewish  city. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  fourteen 
thousand  Jews  living  within  its  walls,  now 
there  are  forty  thousand.  The  increase  of  the 
Hebrew  population  can  be  attributed  only 
very  slightly  to  those  movements  which  are 
going  on  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  land.  The  anti-semitic  feeling  in 
Germany  and  Russia  impels  the  Jew  to  seek  a 
more  peaceful  abode,  and  it  is  less  formidable 
to  travel  Zionwards  than  to  cross  the  billowy 
Atlantic !  But  a  curious  circumstance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  matter  is  that  Russian 
schools  are  springing  up  all  over  Syria,  and 
that  the  .Muscovite  is  seeking  to  obtain  para¬ 
mount  power  in  Syria  as  well  as  in  Armenia. 
So  let  us  have  peace !  says  the  Czar  of  Russia. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Growth. 

.Tune  19.  The  Standard  of  growth.  Eph.  4:  ll-lti. 

30.  Rooted  in  Christ.  Col.  3:1-7. 

31.  Growing  by  the  word.  1  Peter  3 :  1-10. 

33.  Growing  in  faith.  3  These.  1 :  1-13. 

33.  Growing  in  grace.  3  Peter  3:  11-18. 

3t.  Growing  in  righteousness.  Heb.  13 : 

1-11. 

35.  Topic— Spiritual  growth.  Mark  4: 

38-33. 

Christ’s  conversation  with  Nicodemus  was 
as  thoroughly  practical  and  scientific  as  it  was 
profoundly  spiritual.  The  mystery  involved  is 
just  such  a  mystery  as  we  meet  every  day 
without  embarrassment.  In  the  material  world 
men  use  to  the  fullest  extent  both  regeneration 
and  cultivation.  It  is  only  when  they  come  to 
the  spiritual  world  that  they  rely  only  or 
wholly  upon  cultivation.  God  will  not  thus 
be  mocked.  They  may  never  have  expressed 
the  truth  in  these  words,  but  they  have  always 
acted  upon  it  both  in  the  vegetable  and  in  the 
animal  world.  “Evolution  can  never  bring 
out  by  development  what  involution  has  not 
first  put  in.’’  Cultivation  may  impro5'e  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  grapes  and  of 
apples,  but  whenever  we  wish  to  change  the 
variety  we  do  it  not  by  cultivation,  bnt  by 
grafting,  which  is  regeneration.  Cultivation 
is  neither  neglected  nor  diminished  because 
we  have  resorted  to  regeneration,  it  is  the 
rather  improved  and  increased.  Grafted  fruit 
always  receives  better  cultivation  than  native 
or  nngrafted  fruit.  Blooded  stock  is  always 
better  fed,  trained  and  groomed,  than  native 
stock.  It  is  so  well  fed  because  it  is  so  well 
bred.  Nobler  birth  means  snblimer  worth. 
What  are  you  growing?  is  quite  as  important  a 
question  as  Are  you  growing? 

The  trouble  with  Nicodemus  was  that  he 
sought  to  attain  divine  ends  by  purely  human 
means.  Entrance  into  the  kingdom  was  not 
a  question  in  his  mind.  When  the  kingdom 
came,  of  course  he  would  be  in  it  because  he 
was  a  Jew.  When  Christ  said  to  him,  “Ex¬ 
cept  a  man  be  born  again,  born  from  above, 
born  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,’’  he  was  only  saying  that  if 
yon  are  to  have  divine  life  at  the  culmination, 
yon  must  at  some  previous  time  have  received 
divine  life.  Creation  in  God’s  image ;  degen¬ 
eration  at  the  fall  mars  that  image ;  regenera¬ 
tion  in  and  through  Christ  restores  that  image. 
The  ideal  life  which  Christ  revealed  is  not 
simply  humanity  cultivated  by  humanity,  no 
matter  with  what  fidelity  or  heroism,  but 
humanity  regenerated  and  cultivated  by  God. 
The  fifteenth  chapter  of  John  puts  the  whole 
truth  in  simple  figure.  Christians  are  branches, 
neither  vines  nor  trees.  They  cannot  of  them¬ 
selves  produce  true  fruits  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  have  not  the  true  roots.  Christ  is 
the  true.  Vine,  the  vine  about  whose  fruit  there 
can  be  no  question.  Of  this  true  Vine  the 
Christian  is  a  branch.  “He  that  abideth  in 
me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit,  for  without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing.  ’  ’  Obedience  to  Christ  is  the  condition 
of  abiding  in  Christ.  Because  we  are  in  Christ 
our  nature  is  renewed,  as  well  as  nutriment 
supplied,  just  as  the  branch  is  renewed  and 
sustained  because  it  is  in  the  vine.  He  who 
said,  “I  am  the  true  Vine’’  said  also  “my 
Father  is  the  Husbandman.  ’  ’  When  we  are  in 
Christ,  God  the  Spirit  regenerates,  and  God 
the  Father  cultivates.  Perfection  comes  not 
the  moment  we  accept  Christ.  The  law  is, 
“first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
com  in  the  ear.’’  “Every  branch  that  beareth 
frait,  he  purgeth  it  that  it  may  bring  forth 
more  frait.  ’  ’ 

“Till  we  all  attain  unto  a  perfect  or  full 
grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 


the  fulness  of  Christ’’  is  the  end  toward 
which  all  growth  tends,  and  to  which  every 
effort  is  bent,  so  far  as  revelation  is  concerned. 
In  such  a  thrilling  consummation  Calvary 
finds  its  complete  and  only  answer.  Salvation 
through  Christ  means  a  vast  deal  more  than 
being  snatched  from  the  agonies  of  hell,  it 
means  being  uplifted  into  the  completeness  or 
fulness  of  God.  To  miss  growing  like  God  is 
hell  for  both  time  and  eternity.  Think  of 
what  the  saint  wins  and  the  sinner  loses  in 
the  light  of  these  divine  promises.  We  are 
“to  grow  in  the  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’’  “till  we  awake 
in  his  likeness,  ’  ’  “  till  we  all  attain  unto  a 
perfect,  or  full  grown  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  ’  ’  For 
this  purpose  Christ  died  and  rose  again.  God’s 
Spirit  descends  upon  and  dwells  in  man  that 
the  longings  of  man  may  be  aided  by  the  life 
of  God.  For  the  cultivation  and  perfection  of 
this  fruit,  God  the  great  Husbandman  prunes 
and  purges  the  branches. 

Caught  up  by  such  a  conception  as  this,  time 
will  not  seem  long,  nor  task  difficult.  Though 
the  blade  delay  its  appearing,  the  ear  be  slow 
in  coming,  and  the  full  com  in  the  ear  tarry 
long  in  its  perfect  ripening,  we  need  not  fear. 
God  is  behind  it  all.  Growth  is  silent, 
gradual. 


The  Ninth  British  National  Convention  of 
Christian  Endeavor  was  held  in  Belfast,  Ire¬ 
land,  May  20  to  23,  1899.  The  total  of  societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom  now  is  6, 165.  This 
is  a  gain  of  590  new  societies  during  the  year. 
Since  the  previous  Convention  12,275  members 
have  joined  the  churches,  and  8,829  associate 
members  have  become  active  members.  The 
gain  in  Junior  Societies  since  last  year  was 
152,  so  that  at  present  there  are  942  Junior 
Societies. 


The  ringing  motto  of  the  British  societies  is, 
“Advance,  Endeavor.’’  From  the  first  page 
of  the  “London  Christian  Endeavour’’  I  quote 
these  sentences,  which  are  as  pertinent  for 
America  as  for  Britain:  “Christian  Endeavor 
has  a  glorious  history,  but  the  present  and  the 
future  are  of  far  greater  importance.  The 
world  moves  like  a  lightning  express.  There 
are  some  very  good  people  who  seem  to  forget 
this  fact.  They  live  in  the  past.  The  books 
they  read  are  worn  and  musty.  They  know  a 
great  deal  about  kings  whose  crowns  have 
melted,  and  generals  whose  swords  have 
rusted,  and  admirals  whose  ships  have 
foundered,  and  knightly  heroes  whose  lustre 
has  faded,  and  empires  that  long  ago  went 
down.  This  tendency  is  altogether  wrong. 
Know  the  present.  It  is  worth  knowing.  The 
unsteady  hand  of  the  mere  agitator  must  be 
forced  to  let  go,  and  the  hand  of  the  Christian 
patriot  must  take  hold.  ’  ’ 


Two  invitations  were  brought  to  the  National 
Council  for  the  Convention  of  1901.  Both 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  were  anxious  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  first  British  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  of  the  new  century,  and  both  pre¬ 
sented  forceful  reasons  why  their  invitation 
should  be  accepted..  After  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  many  claims  of  both  cities, 
it  was  eventually  resolved  to  accept  the  warm 
and  pressing  invitation  of  Sheffield. 


General  Secretary  Baer  received  a  royal  wel¬ 
come  at  this  Convention.  One  of  the  most 
stirring  incidents  of  the  whole  occasion  was 
when  Mr.  Baer  appeared  on  the  platform  dur¬ 
ing  the  splendid  Junior  Endeavor  rally.  He 
was  greeted  with  the  Chautauqua  salute,  some 
one  at  the  rear  of  the  building  started  “Blest 
be  the  tie  that  binds,  ’  ’  in  which  the  whole 
audience  heartily  joined.  Two  little  girls 
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crossed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Union 
Jack  over  Mr.  Baer’s  head,  -whilst  the  entire 
audience  sang  a  verse  of  the  international 
hymn: 

“  Two  empires  by  the  sea. 

Two  nations  grreat  and  free. 

One  anthem  raise. 

One  race  of  ancient  fame. 

One  tongue,  one  faith,  we  claim 
One  God,  whose  glorious  name 
■We  love  and  praise.” 

Mr.  Baer  met  with  the  various  sub-commit- 
tees  which  have  charge  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  International  Convention  of  1900.  With 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Baer,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  who  is  President  for  the 
coming  year,  sustained  by  the  enthusiastic  co¬ 
operation  of  London  Christian  Endeavorers, 
great  things  will  not  only  be  planned  but  also 
achieved  at  the  world’s  great  capital. 

“Gallant  little  Wales’’  is  forging  ahead. 
Her  Endeavorers  will  form  a  national  union  of 
their  own  at  the  Tredegar  Convention  in 
July.  _ 

On  his  flying  trip  to  the  Pacific  slope.  Dr. 
Clark  received  hearty  welcome  in  Manitoba. 
Brandon,  the  “wheat  city’’  of  the  Province, 
fnrnished  bread,  bed  and  open  doors  for  the 
eighth  Convention. 

New  Jersey  Endeavorers  are  wearing  the 
sable  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Savage,  pastor  of  the  Orange  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  and  prominent  and  be¬ 
loved  in  State  Christian  Endeavor  work.  Mr. 
Savage  was  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Clark,  was  first 
President  of  the  Orange  Union,  and  for  four 
years  a  professor  in  Robert  College,  Turkey. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  EXTENSION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  April,  1898,  the  Presbytery  appointed 
what  was  almost  a  new  committee  on  Sabbath - 
schools  and  Yonng  People’s  Societies,  consisting 
of  the  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie  D.D.  (chair- 
msm),  the  Rev.  James  Chambers  D.D.  (Secre¬ 
tary),  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  the  Rev. 
John  F.  Scott,  and  Messrs.  H.  Edwards 
Rowland  (Treasurer),  James  Y'ereance,  John 
Stewart,  William  M.  Waite,  and  D.  B.  Det- 
weiler. 

This  Committee  held  two  public  meetings 
during  the  year,  presented  sixty-three  (63) 
Bibles  to  scholars  of  different  schools  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  committing  and  reciting  the  West¬ 
minster  Shorter  Catechism,  and  a  banner  to  the 
Sabbath -school  which  reported  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  persons  who  at  some  time  had  recited 
the  Catechism  at  one  hearing.  At  the  request 
of  this  Committee,  the  Presbyterian  Union  de¬ 
voted  an  evening  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Movement  in  the  interests 
of  the  Sabbath -school.  The  Committee  in  its 
report  calls  special  attention  to  the  work  at 
King’s  Bridge,  where,  after  a  friendly  and  full 
inquiry  into  the  entire  situation,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  pledged  to  supplement  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  people  sufficiently  for  them  to 
carry  on  preaching  services  in  addition  to 
their  Sabbath-school  work ;  and  to  the  work  at 
Bedford  Park,  where  a  company  of  Christian 
people  met  regularly  for  prayer,  preaching  and 
Sabbath -school  work,  but  with  no  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  formed 
by  a  unatiimous  and  enthusiastic  vote  of  these 
people. 

In  addition  to  King’s  Bridge  and  Bedford 
Park,  the  Committee  has  done  a  good  deal  of 
prospecting  and  investigating,  with  the  result 
that  at  least  two  fields  are  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  so  soon  as  funds  shall  be  provided. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  following 
facts: 

1.  There  has  been  a  slightly  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  teaching  of  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism.  .  .  . 


2.  There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
average  Sabbath  attendance,  though,  in  all 
probability,  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
many  inclement  Sabbaths. 

3.  There  has  been  a  decrease  of  one  hundred 
and  six  in  the  number  received  into  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Church,  the  figures  standing 
659  for  1898  and  553  for  1899. 

4.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  gifts 
of  our  Sabbath-schools.  The  contributions  of 
1898  were  $14,669.  The  contributions  from  all 
our  schools  in  1899,  $19,666.84.  The  increase 
of  1899  over  1898  has  been  $4,997.84. 

6.  There  has  been  a  larger  number  of  churches 
contributing  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
this  year  than  for  some  years  past. 

6.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  ten  in  the 
Home  Department ;  the  number  of  schools  hav¬ 
ing  “Home  Departments’’  now  being  14. 

The  Committee  recommends: 

1.  That  Sessions  give  increased  attention  to 
the  work  of  Sabbath-schools  and  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Associations,  and  bring  all  independent 
societies  into  close  relation  with  the  Church. 

2.  That  our  churches.  Sabbath-schools  and 
Young  People’s  Societies  be  urged  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  work  of  this  Committee,  in 
order  that  new  fields  may  be  occupied  and  the 
foundations  laid  for  new  churches  in  growing 
sections  of  our  city. 

3.  That  efforts  be  made  to  increase  the  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  of  our  Sabbath -schools  and 
Young  People’s  Associations,  there  being  at 
the  present  ^time  forty  missionary  societies 
among  our  young  people,  a  most  gratifying 
feature  of  our  Christian  work. 

A  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  RING. 

On  Foreign  Missionary  evening  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
enough  money  to  send  the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Harris,  a  young  Princeton  graduate,  to  India 
as  a  foreign  missionary.  Something  over  $500 
was  secured  in  the  collection.  In  one  of  the 
plates  was  found  a  plain  gold  ring,  worth, 
perhaps,  $5.  A  lady  who  saw  her  guest  slip 
the  ring  from  her  finger  and  put  it  into  the 
plate  asked  why  this  was  done.  She  was  told 
that  while  she  had  no  money  to  give,  she 
wished  to  make  an  offering  towards  the  object 
proposed.  Further  inquiry  showed  that  the 
young  woman  was  a  home  mission  teacher, 
who  when  the  Board  said  her  school  must  be 
closed,  as  there  were  no  funds  with  which  to 
carry  it  on,  replied :  “I  cannot  leave  the  school. 
I  shall  secure  my  living  from  other  sources  if 
necessary.  ’  ’  Some  friends  in  the  East  helped 
her  to  continue  her  work.  Before  the  meeting 
closed  the  story  of  the  ring  had  reached  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  the  presiding  oflScer  for  the  evening, 
and  he  said  that  the  ring  should  be  redeemed 
and  not  sold,  and  $23  were  secured.  The  next 
morning  Dr.  Haines  carried  the  ring  to  the 
Assembly  and  told  the  story  of  the  home  mis¬ 
sionary’s  sacrifice  for  the  Church  she  loved. 
Dr.  Dinsmore  said,  “I  will  give  $5  towards 
sending  that  ring  back  to  the  yonng  woman, '  ’ 
and /‘I  will  give  $5,’’  added  the  Stated  Clerk. 
The  newspaper  men  added  their  quota,  one 
reporter  alone  giving  $5.  Home  missionaries 
and  foreign  missionaries,  pastors  of  city 
churches  and  of  country  churches,  freedmen 
and  the  “snap  shot’’  photographer  vied  with 
one  another  in  getting  first  to  the  platform 
with  their  bills  and  their  silver.  In  ten 
minutes  $318  had  been  secured,  making  in  all 
$341  which  the  yonng  woman  gave  when  she 
placed  her  ring  in  the  plate,  and  she  hasn’t  lost 
her  ring  either.  One  condition  of  the  gifts  to¬ 
day  was  that  her  name  should  not  be  men¬ 
tioned,  but  it  may  be  said  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  elder  in  the  Hope- 
well  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  announcing  the  result  of  the  offering  the 


Moderator  said  that  he  wanted  it  distinctly 
understood  that  as  a  rule  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  did  not  believe  in  rings,  but  that  he  thought 
a  distinction  should  be  made.  — Correspondent 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


A  SUPPER  AT  THE  LAWRENCE  HOUSE. 

Meta  Lander. 

I  was  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  on  a 
Thursday  evening  to  a  supper  in  “The  Law¬ 
rence  House,  ’  ’  Baltimore.  This  supper  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  taken  in  the  room  that  the  Rev.  E. 
N.  Lawrence  D.D.  occupied  while  he  resided 
in  the  tenements  on  Parkin  street.  On  enter¬ 
ing  it,  one’s  attention  is  attracted  by  a  bright 
new  cooking  stove,  which  was  presented  by 
one  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  students,  with  all 
the  necessary  accompaniments. 

Miss  Nunn,  who  teaches  this  important  but 
underestimated  accomplishment  of  cooking, 
directs  the  various  processes.  As  that  one 
evening  is  the  supreme  opportunity,  and  as  she 
desires  all  of  her  fifty  girls  to  have  some  ex¬ 
perience,  her  plan  is  to  take  them  in  turn,  five 
at  a  time,  those  who  assist  having  the  privilege 
of  partaking  of  the  supper  they  have  helped  to 
prepare.  Although  these  little  girls  appeared 
in  their  best  attire,  they  were  wide  awake 
about  their  work,  when  water  was  to  be  carried 
up  or  down,  or  any  little  errand  to  be  done, 
saying,  “Let  me!’’  “Let  me!’’  One  was  tend¬ 
ing  the  fire,  another  laying  the  table,  a  third 
rolling  ont  biscuits,  and  a  fourth,  called  the 
potato  girl,  paring  potatoes  to  be  cooked. 

We  had  for  our  supper  nicely  prepared  picked 
fish,  eggs  for  those  who  did  not  eat  fish,  baked 
potatoes,  radishes  and  lettuce.  For  dessert,  we 
had  cocoa,  baked  apples  and  cookies.  It  was 
evident  that  the  girls  had  been  well  trained, 
for  they  came  forward  to  shake  hands  with  the 
guest  of  the  evening. 

When  we  were  all  seated,  a  simple  grace  was 
said,  and  then  the  great  business  commenced. 
That  they  brought  good  appetites  with  them 
was  manifest,  one  of  them  eating  five  baked 
potatoes.  But  what  impressed  me  most  was 
the  opportunity  thus  given  for  indirect  but 
efficient  teaching  in  table  manners — as  to  the 
use  of  a  butter  knife  and  of  the  fork  in  eating, 
and  that  the  spoon  should  be  put  in  the  saucer 
when  passing  the  cup  to  be  refilled.  Then 
each  girl  had  a  share  in  clearing  the  table  for 
the  dessert,  one  doing  one  thing  and  taking 
her  seat,  while  the  second  took  up  the  service 
where  the  other  left,  and  so  on,  till  the  last 
one  carefully  swept  the  crumbs  into  a  plate. 
And  all  through  they  were  quite  social  and 
ready  to  answer  questions. 

While  they  were  washing  the  dishes  I  made 
a  call  on  the  two  good  women  who  have  the 
general  charge  of  the  house.  Then  I  was  taken 
down  stairs  again  into  the  same  room  to  see 
the  class  in  physical  culture.  Miss  Nunn 
adapted  her  exercises  to  her  class  of  about 
twenty  girls,  by  her  manner  of  teaching  arous¬ 
ing  great  enthusiasm,  so  that  it  was  a  very 
entertaining  sight. 

From  there  I  passed  into  the  room  where 
plain  sewing  and  mending  are  taught,  the 
girls  being  evidently  pleased  to  show  their 
work,  which  was  very  well  done.  Next  came 
the  embroidery-room,  where  some  beautiful 
work  was  exhibited.  Perhaps  I  was  most  in¬ 
terested  in  the  mat  and  basket  weaving; 
which  are  taught  in  two  rooms,  the  result 
being  most  creditable.  Certainly  I  was  in  no 
wise  offended  to  receive  from  several  of  the 
little  girls  one  of  the  first  baskets  they  made. 
And  a  very  pretty  one  it  is,  which  I  am  proud 
to  exhibit. 

When  we  left,  some  of  the  girls  accompanied 
us  to  the  cars,  repeatedly  begging  ns  to  come 
again.  I  departed  thanking  God  for  the  light 
shining  in  darkness. 

Linden  Home. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

PASTUBE8  FAIR  AND  LARGE. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

In  years  agone  a  pasture  fair 
Lay  on  the  green  hill  side, 

Whither,  with  dear  old  grandfather, 

We  children  gladly  hied. 

Our  hearts  so  free,  our  step  so  light. 

To  help  him  drive  the  cows  at  night. 

There  all  about  the  wayside  grew 
These  daisies,  pure  and  white ; 

Large  branches  of  red  clover  heads. 

With  buttercups  so  bright. 

And  golden  was  the  mountain's  crown 
When  grandfather  the  bars  let  down. 

“Come  boss,  come  boss,  cush,  cush,  cusb,  cush  I  ” 
We  called,  and  ran  along. 

While  he  with  slower  pace  came  on. 

Always  with  this  sweet  song— 

“  To  Thy  pastures,  fair  and  large. 

Heavenly  Shepherd,  lead  Thy  charge." 

Up  from  the  pretty  brookside. 

The  cows  came,  one  hy  one — 

Old  "Crumpled  horn,” and  "Moll”  and  “Jess,” 
“Brindle,”  and  little  “Dun.” 

With  childish  glee  then  home  we  sped 
And  drove  them  in  the  milking-shed. 

Ahl  many  years  have  passed  since  then. 

And  yet  at  sunset-tide 
Of  the  sweet  summer  day,  I  go 
Back  to  the  green  hill  side. 

For  mem’ry  still  keeps  fresh  and  clear. 

That  childhood  time  to  me  so  dear. 

Tliough  grandfather  went  long  ago 
To  God’s  hill  country  fair. 

Yet  to  my  soul  his  prayerful  song 
Comes  o’er  the  pleasant  air— 

“To  Thy  pastures  fair  and  large. 

Heavenly  Shepherd,  lead  thy  charge.” 

0>E  TOUCH  OF  NATURE. 

For  ten  long  days  the  heart  of  a  great  com¬ 
munity  throbbed  with  pain  because  one  poor 
man’s  baby  was  lost.  There  was  not  a  mother, 
a  father,  among  a  million  and  a  half  of  people 
whose  I  sympathies  did  not  go  out  to  that  tor¬ 
tured  father  and  mother  from  whom  their 
child  had  been  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
snatched  away.  Down  in  the  tenement  regions 
there  would  have  been  short  shrift  for  the 
nurse  girl  who  had  betraj'ed  her  trust,  had  she 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  mothers  there.  If 
lynch  law  had  not  been  invoked,  it  would  not 
have  been  for  any  qualm  of  pity  in  their 
hearts.  And  if  in  beautiful  up-town  homes  no 
mother  expressed  a  like  desire,  it  was  simply 
because  these  mothers  have  had  better  reason 
than  the  others  to  trust  to  the  action  of  the  law. 

Then  the  little  child  was  found,  and  what  a 
passion  of  sympathetic  joy  swept  over  the  city ! 
Those  who  with  the  self-restraint  of  conven¬ 
tional  breeding  contented  themselves  with 
messages  of  sympathy,  or  even  with  silence, 
were  in  truth  no  less  moved  than  were  the 
crowds  of  less  self-controlled  folk  who  thronged 
the  house  and  would  not  be  denied  the  ex¬ 
quisite,  if  inconsiderate,  joy  of  seeing  the  little 
one  in  its  mother’s  arms,  once,  and  again,  and 
yet  again.  It  was  a  wonderful  witness  to  the 
reality  and  the  power  of  human  sympathy, 
and  it  has  a  meaning  which  thoughtful  people 
will  do  well  to  heed. 

For  its  meaning  is  that  at  bottom  and  at 
heart,  in  spite  of  differences  of  habit  and 
opinion  which  set  ns  over  against  one  another 
into  opposite  camps,  religious,  political,  in¬ 
dustrial,  we  humans  are  all  one,  and  we  know 
and  feel  it.  There  is  a  bond  between  us  which 
no  difference  in  social  position,  in  religions 
belief,  in  industrial  conditions  can  ever  wholly 
sever.  If  little  Marion  Clarke,  instead  of  being 
the  child  of  an  industrious  middle  class  wage- 
earner,  had  been  the  baby  of  the  president  of 
the  least  trusted  stock  company,  the  promoter 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  trust,  the  landlord 
least  considerate  of  his  tenant’s  weal,  in  this 
country,  the  sympathy  of  the  public  would  not 
have  been  one  shade  less  intense  or  less  uni¬ 
versal  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  if  the  baby  had 


been  stolen  from  the  most  wretched  tenement  in 
the  city,  equal  publicity  being  given  to  the  loss. 

The  fact  of  parenthood  is  the  one  compelling 
fact  that  makes  blood  brothers  and  sisters  of 
every  man  and  woman.  Recognize  it  as  little 
as  one  may,  it  is  this  glorious  fact  that  lies  at 
the  stability  of  our  institutions  and  that  gives 
power  to  our  Christian  activities.  Our  mis¬ 
sionaries  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  when  the  appeal  was  made  to  motners  in 
the  zenanas  and  women’s  horses  of  the  Eas 
that  the  Gospel  had  its  freest  courgc;  that  t 
hearts  of  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  were 
turned  to  their  children  when  they  realized 
that  the  missionaries  came  to  them  with  the 
hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers,  yearning  over 
the  girl  babies  doomed  to  death  or  to  child 
widowhood,  over  the  man- children  doomed  to 
disease  or  benighted  ignorance.  Our  mission 
schools  make  appeal  to  the  parent  heart,  and  by 
this  sign  they  are  conquering. 

Let  fathers  and  mothers  then  realize  the 
sacred  meaning  of  parenthood,  that  fact  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  most  like  God ;  that 
relation  which  binds  all  humanity  in  one. 

Let  them  never  think  lightly  of  its  duties  or 
chafe  under  its  responsibilities,  but  endeavor 
religiously  to  realize  the  largest  possibilities  of 
their  high  calling.  H. 

LITTLE  KING  MIDAS. 

"I  wish  I  needn’t  be  forever  digging  potatoes 
out  of  this  plaguy  old  ground !  My !  But  it 
makes  a  fellow’s  back  ache!  I  wish  I’d  never 
seen  this  everlasting  old  spade !  ’  ’ 

Jack  threw  the  offending  implement  at  a 
solemn  young  crow  near  by,  and  dropped  him¬ 
self  with  a  sigh  upon  the  grass  at  the  edge  of 
the  field.  He  stretched  his  legs  and  arms  over 
the  cool  earth  and,  putting  his  straw  hat  be¬ 
tween  his  face  and  the  sunny  sky,  ne  fell  to 
wnshing. 

“I  wish  I  needn’t  work  for  every  cent  I  get. 

I  wish  I  was  rich  like  Ned  Taylor.  Hasn’t  his 
father  got  the  shekels  though !  I  wish  I  had 
about — about — a  thousand  dollars!” 

Presently  Jack’s  weary  imagination  gained 
strength  by  rest.  Why  should  he  stop  at  a 
thousand?  Why  not  wish  something  grand 
while  he  was  about  it? 

‘‘I  wish  everything  I  touch  would  just  turn 
into  gold !” 

Jack  had  never  studied  mythology,  but  this 
idea  pleased  him  greatly. 

‘‘I  just  wish  it  would!”  he  repeated,  and 
then  he  pondered  on  the  delights  of  life,  if 
only  some  kind  fairy  would  grant  his  wish. 

He  lay  quietly  planning  how  he  would  get 
his  gold’coined  and  satisfy  every  want  of  his 
family  as  well  as  his  own  modest  desires. 

Finally  with  a  long  groan  he  scrambled  up 
from  his  grassy  couch  and,  picking  up  the 
‘  ‘  everlastingJI^old  spade,  ”  resumed  his  weari¬ 
some  toil. 

‘  ‘  Great-  -’  ’ 

What  miracle  was  this?  The  handle  of  the 
spade  brightened  at  his  touch  and  chaneed  into 
hard  yellow  gold!  His  clumsy  foot  kicked 
against  a  clump  of  daisies,  and  lo !  the  same 
splendid  result.  Almost  frantic  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  Jack!  stooped  and  picked  up  a  stone. 
There  it  lay — a  lump'of  rich  gold  in  his  grimy 
hand. 

He  shouted  for  joy  and  at  the  same  instant 
he  began  to  wonder  why  his  head  felt  so 
strangely  oppressed.  Taking  off  his  hat  for 
relief,  he  discovered  the^  cause.  The  old  torn 
straw  hadSbecome'gold.  And  his  flannel  shirt? 
Yes,  it  had  stiffened  into'a  yellow  coat  of  mail. 
Fortunately  the  sleeves  were  rolled  up  above 
the  elbows,  or  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
move  his  arms.  He  looked  quickly  down  at 
his  short  and  ragged  trousers.  They,  too,  were 
made  of  glittering  gold.  ^  He  was  clothed  in 
golden  garments. 


He  felt  glad  that  his  feet  and  legs  were  bare, 
for  this  sort  of  material  was  not  nearly  so 
comfortable  as  cloth — but  fancy  the  luxury  of 
being  actually  dressed  in  gold  clothes ! 

Jack  guessed  he  wouldn’t  waste  any  more 
time  digging  potatoes.  Not  he!  These  few  on 
the  ground  might  as  well  be  picked  up — ha! 
lumps  of  gold !— and  then  he  would  get  into 
the  wagon  and  go  home  and  astonish  his  family. 

“Gold  clothes  are  warm,  you’d  better  be¬ 
lieve!” 

But  he  need  not  go  out  in  the  sun  after  to¬ 
day.  His  bare  feet  felt  the  change  rather  un¬ 
comfortable,  for  wherever  they  touched  the 
ground  it  became  metal  and  was  not  elastic 
and  cool  as  before.  But  Jack  scorned  to  com¬ 
plain  of  small  discomforts.  He  would  soon  be 
sitting  at  ease  in  his  cart,  driving  like  a  nabob 
towards  home. 

“Hey,  old  Jim?”  he  called  gaily  to  the 
patient  horse,  as  he  began  to  untie  him,  but 
his  cheerfulness  changed  swiftly  into  con¬ 
sternation  as  he  saw  the  creature  slowly  stiffen 
into  gold  under  his  touch.  Of  what  use  is  a 
gold  horse?  Jack  was  three  miles  from  home. 
He  would  have  to  wait  now  until  some  friendly 
neighbor  should  pass.  It  would  never  do  to 
leave  his  gold  at  the  mercy  of  thieves  and 
robbers* ;  and,  besides,  he  was  too  weary  to  walk 
so  far.  There  are  certain  inconveniences  at¬ 
tending  great  riches.  But  Jack  felt  that  it 
would  be  much  easier  after  he  got  fairly 
started  and  had  had  time  to  adapt  himself  to 
circumstances. 

In  the  meantime  he  would  eat  his  lunch. 
What  fun  it  would  be  to  sit  at  ease  and  see 
folks  stare  when  they  passed  his  gold  horse ! 

His  mother  had  put  up  a  fine  lunch  that 
morning.  She  knew  what  boys  like  when  they 
are  hot  and  tired,  digging  and  toiling.  Jack 
took  the  pail  from  under  the  wagon  seat. 
Immediately  the  tin  turned  into  gold  in  his 
hands,  but  that  was  an  old  story,  now.  Seat¬ 
ing  himself  comfortably  under  the  big  oak  tree, 
he  took  a  fine  large  chicken  sandwich  from  the 
pail ;  but  alas !  before  he  could  get  the  first 
bite,  it  was  nothing  but  a  huge  slice  of  gold. 

Poor  disgusted  Jack  tried,  by  tipping  the 
pail,  to  beguile  a  piece  of  custard-pie  into  his 
month  without  using  his  fingers ;  but  lips  were 
as  potent  as  hands  to  work  the  magic  change. 
“Gracious!  a  fellow  can’t  eat  gold!  But  I  can 
drink,  I  guess,  ’  ’  he  concluded  exultantly,  and 
seized  a  bottle  of  lemonade. 

Alack-a-day !  Jack,  yon  forgot  your  tongue 
and  throat.  Gold  lemonade  is  neither  refresh¬ 
ing  nor  wholesome. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  He  must  starve ! 
And  after  his  death  his  family  might  enjoy 
the  wealth  without  the  curse.  They  had  never 
made  the  senseless  wish.  Jack  wished  he  had 
not.  It  would  be  better  to  dig  potatoes  all 
one’s  life. 

He  wanted  to  cry  out  in  his  misery,  but  he 
heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  dreaded  to  look 
ridiculous.  It  was  sufficiently  absurd  to  be 
sitting  there  in  gold  clothes  with  a  gold  lunch, 
staring  at  a  gold  horse ! 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  A 
gold  horse?  It  was  moving  in  spite  of  its  stiff 
substance.  It  looked  like  old  Jim  again,  and 
was  certainly  trying  to  munch  some  tall  grass 
at  the  roadside.  And  now  there  were  no  gold 
potatoes  in  the  wagon.  The  old  spade  was 
only  a  spade.  Jack’s  shirt  was  only  a  com¬ 
fortable  bit  of  thin  grey  flannel. 

“Hurrah!”  he  threw  up  his  old  battered 
straw  hat  just  as  his  father  called  out  from  an 
approaching  wagon:  “Jack!  you  rascal!  what 
do  you  mean  by  lying  and  sleeping  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day?  Get  up,  lazy-bones,  and  go  to 
work !  ’  ’ 

Was  it  all  only  a  dream?  At  least  it  bad 
taught  Jack  a  real  lesson  not  soon  to  be  for¬ 
gotten. 
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A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Mrs.  Dale  was  the  first  whom  Maud’s 
proud  mamma  wished  to  tell  of  the  betrothal, 
and  she  arranged  to  call  the  very  day  after  the 
midnight  announcement  to  Elizabeth. 

Just  why  she  was  moved  to  this  confidence 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  since  Mrs. 
Dale  was  the  acknowledged  thorn  in  Mrs. 
Richmond’s  social  bouquet.  Precisely  why 
this  was  so  she  could  not  fully  understand, 
and  candor  with  herself  was  among  her  pet 
virtues.  Mrs.  Dale  was  no  rival,  as  Mrs. 
Richmond  had  long  outstripped  her  in  the 
length  of  her  visiting  list,  the  multiplicity  of 
her  engagements,  and  the  frequency  of  men¬ 
tion  in  the  social  column.  Mrs.  Richmond  had 
the  pleasure  of  believing  that  Mrs.  Dale  half 
envied  her  her  young  daughters,  and  as  for 
looks,  Mrs.  Richmond  was  called  handsome, 
distinguished,  in  evening  toilet  even  regal, 
while  Mrs.  Dale  passed  simply  as  a  sweet  look¬ 
ing  woman.  Mr.  Dale  was  steadily  rising  in 
his  profession,  and  his  family  lived  in  luxuri¬ 
ous  comfort.  But  Mr.  Richmond  was  ranked 
among  the  New  York  millionaires,  and  as  the 
dollars  went  out  faster  than  they  came  in,  he 
was  counted  even  richer  than  he  was.  But  in 
spite  of  these  advantages,  Mrs.  Richmond 
resented  a  something  in  Mrs.  Dale  that  she 
had  not.  For  one  thing,  Mrs.  Dale,  while  con¬ 
servative,  was  the  most  independent  woman 
she  knew.  Then  while  care  weighed  heavily 
upon  Mrs.  Richmond,  Mrs.  Dale  was  rarely 
anything  but  light-hearted,  and  her  good  health 
seldom  failed  her.  The  summer  which  Mrs. 
Richmond,  down  with  nervous  prostration, 
passed  in  a  furnished  Berkshire  villa  in  com¬ 
pany  with  doctors  and  trained  nurses,  the  Dales 
were  camping  out  merrily  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Another  of  the  peas  that  Mrs.  Dale  uncon¬ 
sciously  put  in  her  neighbor’s  shoe  was  her 
kitchen.  The  Dale  kitchen,  like  happy  nations, 
had  no  history,  while  Mrs.  Richmond’s  lower 
door  resembled  the  fly  at  the  theatre,  in  and 
out  of  which  new  actors  are  continually  passing. 
Only  Clark  remained  at  his  post.  As  Bessie  said, 
“  They  may  come  and  they  may  go 
But  Clark  goes  on  forever.” 

Then  again.  Mrs.  Dale  had  a  way  of  her  own 
of  enjoying  social  life.  She  accepted  and  gave 
invitations,  but  never  put  herself  or  her  hns- 
baud  out  to  do  so.  And  no  consideration  could 
take  her  where  respect  at  least  did  not  lead 
the  way.  When  she  went  calling,  on  her 
friends’  days,  she  made  only  as  many  visits  as 
she  could  make  with  reasonable  leisure  and 
comfort,  and  nothing  ever  kept  her  out  after 
her  husband’s  hour  of  reaching  home.  Satur¬ 
day  she  gave  up  entirely  to  her  boy.  Charlie 
Richmond,  and  sometimes  Bessie,  shared  in  the 
childish  joys  of  those  fete  days,  never  to  be 
■forgotten.  As  for  Sunday,  Mrs.  Dale  would  no 
.'sooner  have  thrown  open  that  citadel  of  her 
home  and  religion  to  the  in-rushing  world  than 
the  true  Greek  mother  would  have  thrown  open 
her  inner  court,  sacred  to  domestic  duties  and 
pleasures. 

"Why, ’’Mrs.  Dale  would  say,  "since  the 
week  days  must  be  given  up  to  business  and 
school  and  society  and  amusement,  if  Sunday 
goes  too,  what  will  become  of  family  life- 
how  will  families  get  acquainted,  or  keep  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  another?  What  comradeship 
can  husbands  and  wives  and  children  and 
brothers  and  sisters  have  without  a  day  to  call 
their  very  own?  When  do  the  people  who  give 
Sunday  over  to  every-day  engagements  get  time 

o  talk  or  read  or  play  or  pray  together?  And 
when  do  they  rest— or  their  servants  rest?  As 
to  giving  up  church — why,  we  are  Christians, 
not  pagans.  ’  ’ 
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All  these  ways  and  views  Mrs.  Richmond 
knew  because  she  had  a  gift  for  knowing  every¬ 
thing.  She  sneered  at  Mrs.  Dale  as  provincial, 
puritanical,  archaic,  and  yet  she  thought  her 
worth  her  resentment.  She  chafed  at  her  tor¬ 
mentor’s  easy  enjoyment  and  equally  easy  re 
linquishment  of  social  functions  which  she 
would  have  risked  an  illness  rather  than  miss  or 
have  Maud  miss,  and  which  she  often  went 
through  with  in  heroic  defiance  of  neuralgia  and 
nervous  fatigue. 

She  sometimes  said  to  herself,  "If  Dame 
Cornelia  had  daughters  she  would  be  as  bad  as 
any  of  us,’’  but  in  her  heart  she  knew  better. 
Till  she  could  dazzle  Cornelia,  her  own  suc¬ 
cesses  lacked  a  certain  relish.  She  hoped  that 
the  opportunity  had  come  when  she  was  elected 
into  "The  Hypatia,’’  one  of  the  earlier  fash¬ 
ionable  women’s  clubs.  But  she  soon  learned 
that  Mrs.  Dale  had  declined  membership  be¬ 
cause  she  had  already  joined  a  club  with  study 
of  the  history  of  art  for  its  object,  and  she 
feared  she  could  not  do  justice  to  both  without 
neglecting  other  duties  and  sacrificing  her 
music,  a  source  of  such  pleasure  to  herself  and 
her  husband.  Mrs.  Dale  bad  always  been 
something  of  a  reader,  but  to  read  with  an 
object,  and  in  connection  with  other  congenial 
minds  intent  on  the  same  quest,  gave  a  new 
interest  to  books  and  people.  And  it  was  for 
these  simple  reasons  that  she  prized  her  one 
club. 

From  the  latest  grievance  in  this  line  Mrs. 
Richmond  was  still  smarting.  One  day  that 
spring  she  had  proposed  to  herself  to  call  upon 
Mrs  Dale,  ostensibly  to  offer  her  opera  box  for 
a  certain  evening — really  to  drop  the  fact  that 
upon  that  evening  she  was  to  dine  at  Mrs. 
Duzenberry’s  to  meet  Lord  and  Lady  Ely.  As 
she  was  quitting  her  door,  however,  intent 
upon  her  double  errand,  she  beheld  Mrs.  Duzen- 
berry’s  carriage  driving  up  the  avenue  with 
Mrs.  Dale  and  Lady  Ely  on  the  back  seat, 
Mrs.  Duzenberry  facing  them.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  that  very  afternoon  she  heard  that  Mrs. 
Duzenberry — “and  after  all  who  are  the  Duzen- 
berrys.  and  what  was  her  grandfather,  if  you 
please?’’ — that  Mrs.  Duzenberry  had  confiden¬ 
tially  told  a  friend  that  she  wanted  her  lady¬ 
ship  to  get  her  first  notion  of  New  York  women 
from  the  Dale  genus.  And  still,  despite  these 
and  many  more  equally  just  causes  of  displeas¬ 
ure,  this  usually  strong-minded  woman  was 
bent  upon  another  venture.  Of  all  her  dear 
"five  hundred  friends’’ — or  more  correctly  four 
hundred — she  chose,  as  has  been  said,  Mrs. 
Dale  as  the  first  to  be  electrified  by  Maud’s 
engagement  to  the  acknowledged  "catch"  of 
the  season. 

Two  unusual  things  were  true  of  Mrs.  Dale 
that  summer-like  May  day  upon  which  she  was 
to  be  told  the  wonderful  news.  She  had  hardly 
left  her  writing  desk  since  breakfast,  and  she 
looked  worried.  "That  sweet  face  of  hers,” 
as  Mrs.  Richmond  was  wont  to  say  con¬ 
temptuously,  often  did  people  good  who  only 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it  in  a  crowd.  It  was  an 
uncommonly  pleasant  sort  of  face  to  live  with. 
It  had  defects  that  only  added  to  its  attractive¬ 
ness.  For  instance,  the  long  lashes  were  a 
shade  or  two  lighter  than  the  chestnut  hair, 
but  the  result  was  a  sunnier  look  in  the  hazel 
eyes;  the  upper  lip  was  over  short,  and  the 
faultless  teeth  a  trifle  too  prominent,  but  this 
made  the  ready  smile  come  the  quicker.  The 
smile  turned  easily  into  a  hearty  laugh  as 
pleasant  to  hear  as  her  blithe,  low-keyed  voice. 
Her  present  look  of  worry  was  therefore  very 
unusual. 

She  was  aroused  from  her  absorption  by  a 
bounding  step  on  the  stairs.  "Mamma,  where 
are  yon,  mamma?"  rang  through  the  house. 
The  boyish  voice  was  followed  by  the  boy  him¬ 
self,  Philip  Jr. — still  Mrs.  Dale’s  only  child. 
“Writing  yet,  mamma? — why,  school's  been  out 


this  hour.  ’  ’  The  two  heads  went  caressingly 
together,  the  strong  likeness  making  a  charm¬ 
ing  picture  of  mother  and  son. 

“I’ve  been  to  the  Richmonds’  stable  with 
Charlie,”  said  the  boy  breathlessly,  "and  what 
do  you  think,  lovey? — they’re  going  to  Europe 
and  Charlie’s  going,  and  he  wants  to  buy  a 
kodak  and  lots  of  things  and  he  wants  to  sell 
his  pony  and  I’m  just  crazy  to  have  him  to 
take  to  Newport,  and  don’t  you  think  I  can 
have  him?  It’s  an  out  of  sight  chance, 
mamma,  for  he’s  a  regular  stunner.  ” 

‘  ‘  Phil,  ’  ’  said  his  mother,  pushing  the  chestnut 
curls  from  his  flushed  face,  "I  want  to  talk  to 
you  first  of  all  about  something  very  important 
and  confidential.  Have  you  noticed  how  pale 
papa  looks? — and  you  heard  him  say  last  night 
that  he  can’t  have  his  usual  holiday  this  sum¬ 
mer  because  Mr.  Howard  is  ill,  and  some 
clients  from  the  South  are  to  be  in  New  York, 
and  the  hard  times  make  everybody  worried. 
Now  /  think  it  would  be  only  square  for  you 
and  me,  instead  of  going  off  to  Newport,  to 
stay  with  papa.  How  does  it  strike  youf” 

Phil’s  eyes  grew  round  with  astonishment. 
"But,  mamma,"  he  exclaimed,  "we  couldn’t 
stay  all  summer  in  the  old  city ;  nobody  does.  ’’ 

‘  ‘  Oh,  yes,  several  people  do,  ’  ’  she  replied, 
laughing. 

It  was  just  here  that  Mrs.  Dale  was  called  to 
the  parlor  to  see  Mrs.  Richmond  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Richmond.  Before  going  down  she 
said  to  Phil,  "I  am  quite  sure,  darling,  that 
you  can  have  the  pony  to  ride  in  the  Park. 
Remember,  papa  doesn’t  know  about  this  new 
plan,  for  I  only  thought  of  it  to-day,  and  we 
must  be  very  jolly  over  it.  ’  ’ 

"I  have  simply  manufactured  the  time  to 
come  to  see  you,  ’  ’  Mrs.  Richmond  said,  when 
greetings  had  been  exchanged.  "Time  is  cer¬ 
tainly  measured  off  in  skimped  lengths  in  this 
abominable  city.  Every  day  should  have 
forty-eight  hours,  and  every  mother  of  a  family 
should  have  a  set  of  cast-iron  nerves  to  keep 
going  while  the  day  lasts.  No  wonder  we  hear 
about  wrinkled  brains  and  see  wrinkled  faces 
to  match.  It  is  wear  and  tear  from  the  settling 
and  unsettling  of  one’s  house,  to  buying  a  but¬ 
ton.  Fancy!  I  have  been  in  seven  shops  for 
a  peculiar  shade  of  button  to  finish  off  a  little 
steamer  suit  of  Maud’s!” 

"That’s  what  I  said  all  the  time,"  put  in 
Bessie.  "It  took  an  hour,  and  there  air  only 
twenty-four.  ’’ 

"Oh,  Elizabeth!”  laughed  the  mother,  "she 
would  as  lieve  have  shoe-buttons  on  her  gown. 
You  will  say  I  have  done  pretty  well,  Mrs. 
Dale,  if  I  tell  you  what  Maud’s  dress  is  going 
to  cost.  I  have  found  a  French  dress-maker 
that  is  glad  to  work  for  next  to  nothing,  and  I 
have  promised  to  recommend  her— I’ll  give  you 
her  address.  But  this  isn’t  what  I  came— liew 
— here  for.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  our 
passage  is  taken  on  the  Egean  for  next  Satur¬ 
day.  I  declare,  you  look  as  though  you  had 
heard  it!” 

"I  must  admit,”  said  Mrs.  Dale  depre- 
catingly,  ‘  ‘  that  I  heard  it  not  half  an  hour  ago 
from  Phil;  Charlie  told  him  at  school.  It  was 
news.  ’  ’ 

"Ah  well,  I  have  another  piece  of  news  that 
you  haven’t  heard,  for  my  chatter-box  doesn’t 
know  it.  Guess  what  it  is?” 

"Maud? — engaged?” 

"Oh,  you  witch!  Guess  to  whom.  ” 

"I’m  afraid  wishes  will  influence  my 
guesses.  ’  ’ 

"It  is  too  late  for  wishing,  ”  remarked  Bessie. 

"You  see,”  said  Mrs.  Richmond  smiling, 
‘  ‘  Bessie  and  her  papa  are  romantic,  and  take 
sides  with  the  defeated.  And  I  can’t  wonder, 
for  every  one  of  Maud’s  admirers  would  be 
counted  a  good  parti ;  but  I  can  say  that  if  I 
had  had  the  casting  vote  it  would  have  been 
for  Mr.  Cunningham.”  ' 
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As  the  name  was  triumphantly  uttered  Bessie 
pressed  her  lips  hard  to  keep  something  un¬ 
said,  and  Mrs.  Dale  hastened  to  do  her  best  in 
the  way  of  congratulations. 

“There  won’t  be  a  handsomer  couple  in  the 
city  of  New  York,”  she  said,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  she  could  command.  “Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  sister  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
women  I  know,  and  every  one  notices  how 
strongly  they  resemble  each  other.  I|have  met 
her  oftener  than  I  have  him,  but  I  hear]a  great 
deal  about  the  popularity  of  both.  Maud  will 
be  deluged  with  congratulations,  and  so  will 
he.  How  is  Maud  going  to  tear  herself  away 
so  soon  from  her  lover?” 

“He  is  going  to  spare  her  that  effort, ’ ’^said 
Mrs.  Richmond  complacently.  “He  announced 
this  morning  that  he  is  going,  too.  He  has 
done  the  impossible  and  secured  a  state-room 
on  the  Egean.  Imagine  me  personally  con¬ 
ducting  such  a  party— the  lovers,  Elizabeth 
again  Bessie  bit  back  some  protest— “and 
Chiirlie!  The  last  time  I  took  Maud  over,  Mr. 
Richmond  declared  that  next  time  all  should 
go.  What  is  more,  motives  of  economy  and 
self-preservation  prevent  my  travelling  this 
time  with  a  courier— only  a  maid!  Now  don’t 
you  call  me  a  brave  woman?” 

“Indeed  yon  are  a  hero.  Mr.  Richmond 
isn’t  going,  I  suppose.” 

“Papa  isn’t  included  in  our  ‘all,’”  said 
Bessie  sorely. 

“Not  when  it  comes  to  leaving  the  ‘dearest 
spot  on  earth, ’as  he  considers  his  home,” 
said  Mrs.  Richmond  sweetly.  Mrs.  Dale  feared 
the  qaotation  was  true  in  a  sense  other  than 
was  meant.  Mrs.  Richmond  added]  with  a 
sigh,  “Besides  his  general  dislike  to  travel, 
Mr.  Richmond  feels  more  than  ever  tied  to 
business  by  the  hard  times.  Isn’t  it  terrible 
the  way  things  are  going?” 

“Terrible!  It  has  only  been  yesterdayjand 
to-day  that  I  have  realized  it,”  responded  Mrs. 
Dale,  with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head.  “When 
old  friends  like  the  Smiths  and  Clintons  actu¬ 
ally  fail,  it  brings  it  all  home.” 

“Papa  realizes  it,”  said  Bessie,  “and  it 
makes  him  look  so  tired  and  worried;  ’he  says 
Mr.  Clinton  is  nearly  crazy,  and  he  is  so  sorry 
for  him.  Mrs.  Dale,  you  remember  our  old 
Jane?— she  was  at  the  house  yesterday  helping 
pack  things  away,  and  she  saw  papa  and  nearly 
cried,  he  looked  so  ill.  ” 

Elizabeth  was  forgetting  all  precepts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  youth  going  unheard.  Her 
mother  shot  at  her  a  glance  meant  to  recall 
that  and  every  other  salutary  admonition,  at 
the  same  time  remarking  with  unruffled  tones, 
“My  equally  unflattering  looking-glass  tells 
me  that  I,  tob,  look  the  worse  for  wear.  ’  ’  In 
spite  of  cosmetics  and  veil,  and  a  seat  that 
threw  the  light  on  her  back,  there  was  no 
denying  the  mirror’s  testimony.  “Ah,  how 
thankful  I  shall  be  to  get  the  Atlantic  between 
me  and  housekeeping,  and  society  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  ’  ’  she  added  devoutly. 

“You  haven’t  told  me  if  Maud’s  engagement 
is  to  be  short  as  well  as  sweet,”  said  Mrs. 
Dale,  ill  at  ease  under  the  cross  firing. 

“Harry  declares  it  must  end  with  the 
autumn,  ’  ’  was  the  reply.  ‘  ‘  Think  what  that 
means  for  me  in  the  way  of  Paris  shopping! 
But  I  have  reduced  that  to  a  fine  art.  I  shall 
go  there  first  of  all  and  set  things  going,  and 
return  there  the  last  thing.  Between  times  I 
propose  to  rest  and  have  Maud  rest  after  her 
gay  winter.  It  will  be  economical,  too,  at 
small  watering  places.  Isn’t  it  odd,  how  talk¬ 
ing  economy  has  become  a  fad,  like  talking 
opera  in  the  season?  But  here  I  am  going  on 
like  an  egotistical  magpie  though  Maud  must 
be  through  with  her  trying-on  at  Madame 
Blanc’s,  and  could  anything  be  more  prosaic  for 
the  poor  child  to-day  ?  And  1  have  never  asked 


when  yon  go  to  Newport.  I  hear  your  cousins 
are  there  already.” 

“I  am  sure  nothing  could  be  so  interesting 
as  brand  new  lovers  and  Europe  and  trous¬ 
seaux,  ”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

Mrs.  Richmond  detected  an  eluding  of  her 
queries  and  made  them  more  direct.  “You 
still  mean  to  go  to  Newport,  don’t  you?”  she 
asked. 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  feeling  herself  color 
under  her  caller’s  bright  unwinking  gaze,  “I 
have  decided  not  to  forsake  Micawber  this 
summer.  ’  ’ 

“How  splendid  of  you,  Mrs.  Dale, ’’burst 
from  Bessie.  “I  don’t  want  to  forsake  papa 
— that  is,  not  tojgo  farther  away  than  Tarry- 
town.  If  I  am  there  at  aontie’s  he  will  come 
up  at  least  every  Saturday.  You  see  my  idea 
wasn’t  so  quixotic,  mamma.” 

Mrs.  Richmond  was  rising  to  ‘'go  and  she 
smiled  indulgently  upon  the  two  Quixotes. 
“I  predict,”  she  said,  “that  Micawber  will 
quash  your  amiable  little  scheme,  Mrs.  Dale. 
As  to  Elizabeth’s  proposal,  it  is  her  father  who 
wishes  her  to  go.  He  likes  the  house  to  him¬ 
self,  and  he  can  go  to  Tarrytown  even  if  she  is 
not  there.  Bess  has  caught  the  mission  craze 
so  fashionable  just  now  with  young  girls,  and 
I  think  it  might  be  well  applied  to  our  monkey 
of  a  Charlie,  since  she  nas  the  knack  of  lead¬ 
ing  him  by  the  string.” 

‘  ‘  Be  sure  and  tell  Maud,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Dale  as 
her  callers  were  leaving,  “that  I  shall  come 
to  see  her  to-morrow — may  be  this  evening,  if 
Mr.  Dale  has  to  write  half  the  night,  as  he 
does  so  often  lately.  ’  ’ 

“Do  come,  and  give  Maud  some  of  your  ex¬ 
quisite  ideas  about  gowns.  And  perhaps  you 
may  insinuate  into  our  Bessie’s  mind  that  she 
can  learn  more  in  travelling  in  one  month 
than  in  six  at  school.  I  should  like  her  to  see  the 
docility  of  young  English  and  French  girls  with 
their  mammas.  Charmingly  pretty,  isn’t  it?” 

When  again  in  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond’s  voice  sprang  from  its  scabbard.  “I 
don’t  know  which  is  the  greater  fool,  I  for 
taking  you  with  me  or  you  for  displaying  your 
very  worst  manners  to  Mrs.  Dale.  ‘Micawber,’ 
indeed!  There  is  something  more  behind  that 
door.  That  everlasting  smile  always  means 
insincerity.  ” 

“Insincerity!  Mrs.  Dale  not  sincere ! ” 

“Don’t  be  a  parrot.  She  needn’t  fiatter  her¬ 
self  that  love  for  her  took  me  there.  It  was 
the  usual  motive — my  children’s  interests.  If 
half  the  people  we  know  are  going  to  pieces, 
the  other  half  ought  to  do  handsomely  by  Maud 
next  fall  in  presents  and  dinners.  Little 
enough  she  had  to  say  about  the  engagement.  ” 

“She  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  say  much, ” 
said  Bessie  saucily.  Her  pride  was  smarting 
at  having  had  part  in  a  call  with  presents  and 
dinners  as  its  object.  “Pity  we  didn’t  carry 
our  begging-basket'with  us,”  she  said  to  her¬ 
self,  her  cheeks  burning. 

“  You  managed  to  say  more  than  was  becom¬ 
ing,”  said  her  mother  severely. 

When  Mrs.  Richmond  joined  her  eldest 
daughter  at  Madame  Blanc’s,  Elizabeth  wished 
to  walk  home,  but  her  mother  bade  her  wait 
in  the  carriage,  and  no  matter  how  defiant  her 
mood,  the  young  girl  never  dreamed  of  down¬ 
right  disobedience. 

^  “Oh,  dear  me,”  she  sighed,  when  alone,  “I 
have  gone  and  done  it  again.  I  could  bite  my 
tongue  off.  ’  ’  And  suiting  the  action  to  the 
thought  she  pressed  her  little  white  teeth  upon 
the  offending  member  till  she  winced  with 
pain.  “It’s  so  horrid — it  makes  ns  such  a 
horrid  family,”  she  thought  dejectedly.  “We 
grow  horrider  all  the  time ;  all  but  Maud— she 
never  splutters.  And  poor  papa— he  is  an 
angel,  considering  how  he’s  worried — worried 
almost  to  death ;  and  Charlie — at  auntie’s  last 
summer  he  was  as  good  as  a  ripe  apple  with 


a  twang.  That  leaves  mamma  and  me. 
Mamma  it  over-done,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  us 
children,  as  she  says,  and  she  is  nervous.  So 
there  you  are,  Elizabeth  Richmond,  and  see 
yon  never  do  so  again !  ’  ’ 

From  the  comer  she  could  look  down  the 
side  street  to  where  in  the  west  clouds 
mimicked  mountains  capped  with  snow.  In 
the  air  there  was  the  subtle  wing-stirring  in¬ 
fluence  of  in-coming  summer,  ^he  distress 
and  heat  went  out  of  the  young  face,  leaving 
it  gentle,  and  by  and  by  it  grew  dreamy  and 
the  blue  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking  far  beyond 
the  mimic  to  the  real  Alps. 

“Tired  waiting?  But  I  needn’t  ask,  for  you’re 
just  back  from  theXmoon,  I  perceive ;  of  course 
you  didn’t  see  the  man  in  it.  Dear,  dear,  but 
wasn’t  it  stuffy  in  there,  and  the  whole  half 
dozen  Fitzgerald  girls  have  found  out  mamma’s 
cheap  place  and  were  ahead  of  me,  and  I  had 
to  be  fitted  to-day.”  Maud’s  sweet  thin  voice 
thus  called  Bessie  back  from  dreamland. 

“I’m  afraid  papa  is  waiting,  ”  said  Bessie, 
“I  wish  I  might  have  been  at  home.  ”  Already 
the  temptation  to  rebel  was  again  upon  her. 
She  saw  that  her  mother  looked  unusually  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  Maud  also  noticed  it,  and  remarked, 

‘  ‘  Those  Fitzgeralds  always  annoy  poor  mamma.  ’  ’ 
“Nonsense, ”  said  Mrs.  Richmond  sharply; 
“what  difference  does  it  make  who  keeps  one 
waiting  like  this?  It  is  Madame  that’s  respon¬ 
sible,  and  I  shall  make  her  feel  it,  too.  I  am 
sorry  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Dale  about  her.  And  her 
impudence  in  asking  to  have  her  bill  paid 
when  she  sends  home  her  work !  I  never  met 
such  effrontery.  ’  ’ 

“But,  mamma,”  said  Maud  gently,  “you’ve 
been  so  kind  to  her,  I  think  she  takes  yon  for 
a  speoial  patron.  While  I  was  with  her  alone 
she  told  me  that  now  a  person  has  such  trouble 
to  get  credit,  and  she  said  if  dressmakers  and 
milliners  could  only  pay  for  their  materials  in 
cash,  their  profits  would  be  so  much  larger. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  her  two  best  cus¬ 
tomers  have  gone  abroad  without  paying  her  a 
cent,  and  so  she  is  trit  embarrattde.  Isn’t  it 
too  bad?” 

“It’s  a  shame,  a  burning  shame,”  exclaimed 
Bessie  hotly. 

“If  she  doesn’t  know  better  than  to  talk 
trade  to  young  ladies  left  in  her  parlor  for  an 
hour,  she  is  likely  to  remain  trh  embarrattie,  ’  ’ 
said  Mrs.  Richmond  with  so  much  irritation 
that  even  Bessie,  eager  to  hear  more  about 
“trade,”  felt  it  wise  to  drop  the  subject. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

JUNK 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

A  month  whose  promise  and  fulfilment  blend 
And  burst  in  one  I  It  seems  the  earth  can  store 
In  all  her  roomy  house  no  treasure  more ; 

Of  all  her  wealth  no  farthing  have  to  spend 
On  fruit,  when  once  this  stintless  flowering  end. 
And  yet  no  tiniest  flower  shall  fall  before 
It  bath  made  ready  at  its  hidden  core 
Its  tithe  of  seed,  which  we  may  count  and  tend 
Till  harvest.  Joy  of  blossomed  love,  for  thee 
Seems  it  no  fairer  thing  can  yet  have  birth  I 
No  room  is  left  for  deeper  ecstasy  I 
Watch  well  if  seeds  grow  strong,  to  scatter  free 
Qerms  for  thy  future  summers  on  the  earth. 

A  Joy  which  is  but  joy  soon  comes  to  death. 

WHAT  WE  SAW  IN  OUB  DRIVEWAY. 

It  is  much  more  uatural  when  we  go  out  of 
doors  to  study  the  wonders  of  Nature,  to  look 
up,  rather  than  down.  We  look  up  to  the 
summer  sky  to  watch  the  wonderful  changes 
going  on  there,  or  at  the  beautiful  green  moxm- 
tain  tops,  and  most  of  all,  up  in  the  boughs  of 
the  tall  trees  to  see  the  birds,  always  a  delight¬ 
ful  study. 

But  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  Nature’s 
busy  workers  are  found  underneath  our  feet. 
Sitting  at  the  side  of  our  driveway  a  few  after- 
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noons  since,  we  tamed  our  eyes  to  the  earth,  1 
attracted  by  a  skirmish  going  on  between  two 
robins  over  the  capture  of  a  worm  that  was 
trying  to  wiggle  its  way  from  our  side  of  ob¬ 
servation  to  the  opposite  one.  Our  hearts  were 
full  of  pity  for  its  sad  fate  when  the  victori¬ 
ous  robin  carried  it  up  to  her  nest  in  the  maple 
tree  for  her  children’s  dinner.  Then  we  began 
to  notice  the  multitude  of  insects  that  were 
going  back  and  forth  over  that  driveway. 
There  were  crawlers  and  flyers  travelling  with 
sealed  orders,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  for 
they  did  not  tell  us  their  business. 

Along  one  side  of  the  road  was  a  settlement 
of  ant-houses,  with  their  tunnel  openings,  out 
of  which  came  myriads  of  ants,  going  from 
one  neighbor’s  house  to  another,  all  intent  on 
some  important  business.  Some  crossed  over 
to  the  settlement  on  the  other  side  of  the  way 
and  immediately  there  was  consternation  among 
the  dwellers  there.  Were  they  giving  a  great 
reception  to  their  relatives,  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  from  across  the  continent? 

At  all  events  there  was  a  great  deal  going 
on  above  ground  among  those  ants,  and  natural¬ 
ists  who  have  made  intimate  and  close  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them  tell  us  that  in  their 
houses  they  are  as  busy  as  can  be,  taking  care 
of  the  eggs  for  the  queen  ant  so  that  they  will 
hatch  in  good  time  and  order.  If  the  sun  is 
warm  and  it  will  do  the  eggs  good  to  be  in  the 
upper  galleries,  all  the  little  ants  begin  tug¬ 
ging  them  along  to  put  them  in  a  warm  place. 
Then  if  it  grows  very  hot  indeed,  so  as  to 
make  the  upper  galleries  too  sultry,  the  eggs 
are  carrried  down  to  the  next  room,  where  it  is 
cooler.  If  a  sudden  rain  comes,  making  these 
middle  galleries  too  damp,  up  run  the  little 
busy  workers  and  carry  all  the  eggs  to  safe 
chambers  far  underground. 

No  wonder  there  is  a  great  deal  going  on 
where  there  are  a  thousand  babies,  each  one 
with  a  nurse  running  to  and  fro  all  day,  carry¬ 
ing  them  from  room  to  room  to  air  them  or 
dry  them. 

But  the  ants  were  not  the  only  creatures  in 
the  driveway ;  there  were  all  sorts  of  beetles 
traveling  back  and  forth.  We  caught  sight  of 
a  bright  colored  lady-bird  shining  in  the  sun. 
When  we  were  children  we  nsed  to  catch  some 
of  their  grandmothers  and  say, 

“  Lady-bird,  Lady-bird, 

Flyaway  home. 

Your  house  is  on  fire. 

And  your  children  will  burn.” 

We  did  not  know  then  that  this  little  beauty 
is  also  a  great  benefactor  to  the  gardener.  She 
has  a  special  and  a  high  mission,  to  destroy  the 
aphides  who  eat  up  the  rose-bushes.  This 
lady-bird  must  have  been  on  her  way  to  the 
garden  to  our  pet  Jacque  roses. 

Various  coated  caterpillars  crawled  from  one 
side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  seemingly  oblivi 


ons  of  the  beautiful  butterflies  just  above  their 
heads.  We  wondered  if  they  knew  that  some 
day  they  would  be  flyers  instead  of  crawlers. 
According  to  Jane  Taylor 


\  **Want  of  Watchfulness 
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Makes  the  Thief.' 


Many  cases  of  poor  health  come  from 
want  of  watchfulness.  But  if  you  keep 
your  blood  pure  no  thief  can  steal  your 
health.  The  one  effective  natural  blood  ► 
purifier  is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 


Tired  and  Vy^n^Out— “I  cannot  say  too 


much  in  favor  of  Hood’s  {Sarsaparilla  in  curintt 
that  tired,  worn  out  feeling.  It  does  more  Kood 
than  any  other.”  Wm.  T.  Hurdle,  Hoilyville, 
Del. 

Be  sure  to  get  only  Hood's  because 


Hood’s  puis  cure  Uver  Ills;  the  non-lrritatlng  and 


only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  SsrsaparUla. 


RotAL 

^iBSGumiy^uRE 


{Making 

Powder 


Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 


SOYAl  SAKINQ  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


‘  The  bntterfiy,  an  idle  thing, 

Nor  honey  makes  nor  yet  can  sing 
As  do  the  bee  and  bird  ; 

Nor  does  it,  like  the  prudent  ant. 
Lay  up  the  grain  for  times  of  want, 
A  wise  and  cautious  hoard.” 


But  all  the  same  they  are  wondrously  beauti¬ 
ful,  even  if  only  pleasure  seekers. 

New  heads  of  red  clover  had  just  lifted  them¬ 
selves  above  the  grassy  lawn  that  morning,  and 
the  bees  were  Ailing  their  baskets  to  carry 
home  for  the  honey  making.  Some  of  them 
buzzed  and  buzzed  about  those  clover  heads, 
but  did  not  settle.  They  looked  across  to  the 
other  side  and  evidently  fancied  they  saw 
brighter,  sweeter  heads  there.  How  like  human 
beings,  who  are  so  apt  to  think  that  nothing 
near  at  hand  can  be  of  as  much  value  as 
things  farther  off. 

But  just  then  something  else  came  buzzing 
about  our  heads  with  a  much  more  emphatic 
sort  of  sound.  Such  a  beautiful  yellow  coated 
flyer!  Its  coat  shone  like  gold  in  the  sunshine. 
We  exclaimed  with  delight  and  wished  to  get 
a  nearer  view  to  examine  him  in  the  interests 
of  science,  but  Dan,  coming  along  just  then 
with  his  garden  rake  in  his  hand,  exclaimed. 

Look  out  there,  ladies!  That  yellow  jacket 
IS  an  ugly  customer.  You  better  give  him  a 
wide  berth.  One  of  them  fellers  stung  me 
once,  and  I  tell  you  there  ain’t  no  fun  in  being 
stung  by  a  yellow  jacket.  ’  ’  Dan  has  not 
grammatical  turn  of  mind,  we  are  sorry  to 
say.  We  uttered  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
alarm  which  caused  him  much  amusement  as 
he  walked  off.  We  like  to  hear  Dan  laugh, 
it  seems  to  give  him  such  a  spell  of  keen  en¬ 
joyment  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  work- 
a-day  life. 

As  we  moved  our  chairs  we  were  distressed 
to  And  we  had  broken  a  beautiful  spider’s  web 
and  had  made  the  poor  spinner  disconsolate 
But  she  is  so  persevering  in  her  character  that 
we  doubt  not  she  went  right  to  work  to  spin 
another.  We  could  not  stay  to  see  her,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  carriage  full  of  friends  came  into  the 
driveway  just  at  that  moment  and  we  had  to 
leave  our  Observation  Car  to  give  them  a  wel 
come.  S.  T.  P. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

In  the  Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting 
urgent  words  were  spoken  in  favor  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  Mormon  campaign,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  more  telling  than  thirty  years’  work 
on  the  field.  Mrs.  Hardy,  who  is  about  leaving 
that  fanatical  field,  St.  George,  in  Southern 
Utah,  asks  prayer  for  Dr.  Wishard,  who  is 
holding  Gospel  tent  services  here,  good  results 
being  already  manifest. 

A  pitiful  story  was  related  by  a  woman  who 
accepts  every  Mormon  doctrine  save  that  of 
polygamy.  Her  father  had  entered  into  the 

celestial  state”  by  taking  a  second  wife  and 
her  mother  literally  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Prayer  is  requested  for  this  field  and  the 
teacher. 

It  is  stated  that  the  propaganda  now  preach¬ 
ing  Mormonisin  in  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 
adjoining  States  have  many  congregations, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  nine  thou¬ 
sand,  and  that  a  church  in  this  section  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Converts  are  not  now  encouraged 
to  go  to  Utali,  but  to  remain  and  establish 
their  religion  in  the  South. 

About  three  years  ago  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  were  put  to  an  intelligent  Mormon  in 
Salt  Lake  City :  ‘  ‘  How  many  wives  had  Brigham 
Young?” 

‘  ‘  Seventeen— fourteen  for  time,  and  three  for 
eternity.” 

“How  many  children  had  he?” 

“About  three-score.” 

‘  ‘  Why  is  your  church  now  offering  and  prom¬ 
ising  to  abandon  the  practice  of  polygamy?  Is 
it  because  you  consider  it  wrong,  or  of  evil 
tendency?” 

“No;  it  is  a  revelation  and  cannot  be  wrong.  ” 
“Why,  then,  do  you  propose  to  abandon  the 
practice?” 

‘We  simply  bow  to  the  will  of  the  powers 
that  be.  ’  ’ 

Can  any  one  who  looks  into  this  system  and 


I  ’TIS  ALL  RIOHT 


to  feed  horses  on  oats,  but  .human 
beings,  children  especially,  need  a  less 
irritating  food. 


WISE  PEOPLE 

USE 


FUIENOS  INDEED. 

Some  years  ago,  says  Dr.  Brehm,  I  saw 
flock  of  rooks  flying  to  and  fro  at  the  bottom 
of  a  tree  which  formed  their  colony.  On  ex 
amination  I  found  an  old  bird  in  a  hole,  among 
the  roots,  which  had  had  its  leg  shot  off  and 
was  maimed  in  one  wing.  It  was  evident  the 
rooks  must  have  fed  their  invalid  “relative” 
for  some  weeks. 


MfEATLET 


Sultan,  a  Newfoundland  dog,  has  just  died 
in  France.  He  was  noted  for  having  arrested 
a  thief,  captured  an  assassin,  rescued  a  child 
from  drowning  and  saved  a  man  who  at¬ 
tempted  suicide.  The  Society  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Animals  presented  him  with  a  collar. 
Recently  he  prevented  a  castle  being  robbed 
and  was  poisoned,  it  is  supposed,  by  those  who 
attempted  the  robbery. 


Rich  la  QIaten, 
Easily  Digestible, 
Inexpensive, 
Economical, 
Delicious, 

A  Brain  Food, 

A  Bone  Maker, 

A  Muscle  Builder. 


Soil  in  original  pack- 
a|!e^'  like  the  above. 


It  does  not  irrit.ite  weak  stomaclis  and 
is  especially  a.lapted  for  those  suffering 
from’  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion  and  Consti¬ 
pation.' 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it.  .send  us 
his  name  and  your  oriier — we  will  .sec 
that  you  are  supplied. 


The  GENUINE  made  only 

Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport 

BOOKLET  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 
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its  pretended  revelations  fail  to  see  that  it  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  American  home, 
to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion  and  to 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  republic?  H.E.B. 

SECOM)  AXXUAL  CONFERENCE. 

With  Newly  Appointed  Mituiionariei*. 

Seventy-five  missionaries  were  present  at  the 
meetings  of  this  Conference  which  began  June 
7th.  Fifty-one  of  them  are  under  appointment 
to  go,  and  the  others  are  missionaries  on  fur¬ 
lough.  Besides  these  quite  a  fringe  of  outsiders, 
if  those  belonging  to  our  missionary  Boards  or 
local  societies  and  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
was  said  can  be  called  “outsiders,”  were 
present. 

The  first  day  opened  with  Dr.  Alexander’s 
spiritual  talk  on  A  Special  Endowment  for  a 
^  Special  Work,  and  after  a  short  intermission 

'  Dr.  Ellinwood  spoke  on  How  to  Approach 

Votaries  of  Other  Faiths.  The  union  service 
with  the  Women’s  Board  was  led  by  Dr. 
Brown.  Mrs.  Hepburn  of  Japan,  Mrs.  Peo- 
t  pies  of  Laos,  and  our  own  Miss  Hawley  spoke. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Elsing  conducted  a 
party  of  thirty  to  the  University  and  College 
settlements  on  Rivington  street,  and  his  own 
church;  and  then  in  spite  of  the  terrible  heat 
some  went  farther  to  visit  in  the  tenement 
houses,  and  gained  never-to-be-forgotten  im¬ 
pressions  of  what  mission  work  in  over¬ 
crowded  populations  means  and  involves. 

Perhaps  the  record  of  one  day  will  be  a  fair 
sample  of  the  others.  Thursday  morning  the 
venerable  presence  of  Dr.  Wells,  the  President 
of  the  Board,  was  in  itself  a  benediction,  and 
he  spoke  very  practically  on  The  Study  of  the 
Bible,  and  Cultivation  of  the  Spiritual  Life. 
He  said  that  the  end  and  object  of  this  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  that  we  may  be  filled  with  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit.  W’e  are  living  in  the  era  of  Pente¬ 
cost  and  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  expect  an 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  as  distinct  from  the 
experience  of  our  first  conversion,  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Peter  and  John  when  they  were 
weak  followers  of  Christ,  and  when  they  were 
endowed  with  power. 

The  means  to  be  used  in  this  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  life  are  of  course  the  Word,  Sac¬ 
raments  and  Prayer,  also  tribulation ;  for  one 
good  man  said,  “I  never  took  a  step  in  advance 
without  first  being  crushed.”  Another  is 
Christian  fellowship,  another  the  wise  use  of 
physical  means  that  a  feeble  body  may  not 
thwart  'the  effort  of  the  soul,  and  another 
'  peaceableness,  for  much  hindrance  to  mission¬ 

ary  work  may  be  traced  to  disagreements  among 
missionaries. 

Mr.  Speer  spoke  for  almost  an  hour  on  The 
Missionary  in  his  Relations.  The  monastic 
idea,  he  said,  was  to  contract^a  man’s  relations ; 
but  a  missionary  expands  his,  and  as  relation¬ 
ships  are  enlarged,  dangers  are  increased.  Here 
we  are  all  members  of  masses  and  societies, 
but  a  missionary  stands  alone  and  isolated,  and 
any  failure  there  is  conspicuous. 

The  missionary’s  first  relation  is  toward  the 
home  church.  Sometimes  it  is  the  one  that 
supports  you,  but  in  any  case  it  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  yon.  Often  the  missionary  must 
represent  and  be  the  creator  of  its  missionary 
interest.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  write 
home  to  your  own  church,  your  own  pastor, 
your  theological  professor,  your  local  town 
paper  and  keep  the  spark  alive.  And  let  the 
letters  be  helpful.  Do  not  try  to  show  how 
wofully  wrong  have  been  all  other  missionaries 
who  have  preceded  yon.  Do  not  take  the  pub¬ 
lic  into  your  confidence,  do  not  point  out  the 
failings  of  the  Board. 

The  second  relation  is  to  the  Board.  This  is 
not  a  business  relation,  it  is  not  a  contract. 
Some  Boards  make  it  so,  but  ours  does  not. 
The  Board  is  not  an  employer  of  missionary 
labor ;  the  relation  is  a  fraternal  one,  it  rests 


on  loving  sympathy,  and  a  common  purpose, 
and  a  consuming  desire.  If  the  Board  seems 
to  be  wrong,  write  frankly  and  openly  about 
it.  Possibly  the  thing  which  seems  undoubt¬ 
edly  best  for  your  own  mi  sion  would  be  very 
disadvantageous  to  others  if  adopted  as  a 
policy.  On  some  subjects  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  is  valuable  because  of  its  experience, 
and  its  wide  outlook. 

Third,  to  the  Secretary.  Your  letters  may 
be  official  and  missionary,  but  let  them  be  per¬ 
sonal  and  sympathetic  too.  Take  time  to  put 
in  something  friendly.  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  secretiveness. 

Fourth,  to  your  mission.  Every  field  is 
divided  into  several  missions  and  these  are 
composed  of  separate  stations.  1.  Respect  the 
authority  of  the  mission.  2.  Seek  the  interest 
of  the  mission  as  a  whole.  3.  Value  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  mission. 

Fifth,  to  the  station.  The  station  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  missionaries  and  some  of  these 
stations  that  I  have  seen  are  like  the  threshold 
of  heaven,  there  is  such  a  spirit  of  frankness, 
congeniality,  adaptation  to  each  other,  the 
suppression  of  irritating  traits  and  subjects; 
it  made  me  want  never  to  come  back  to  New 
York!  Other  stations  are  very  different. 
Which  are  you  going  to  make?  Unselfishness 
is  the  first  requisite.  Don’t  stand  on  your 
personal  prerogative.  You  remember  how 
Otheris  in  one  of  Kipling's  stories  defends  his 
lack  of  self-assertion  by  saying,  “I  am  a  man; 
am  I  to  go  strutting  around  asserting  my 
rights?” 

Various  practical  suggestions  followed,  in¬ 
cluding:  Do  all  you  can,  and  seek  as  little 
credit  as  yon  can.  Try  to  steal  all  the  work 
yon  can  and  see  that  you  give  others  the 
credit.  Esteem  others  better  than  yourself. 
In  our  own  private  knowledge  we  know  how 
inferior  we  are.  So  let  others  know  that  yon 
prefer  them  to  yourself.  Do  your  own  share 
of  the  work.  Don’t  shirk  the  itinerating,  or 
the  details,  or  the  disagreeable  routine.  Don’t 
quarrel.  Dr.  Verbeck,  the  veteran  missionary 
of  Japan,  told  Mr.  Speer  there  was  just  one 
fundamental  principle  of  missionary  science. 
Unity.  Think  of  little  things  to  please  others. 
It  is  easy  enough  in  the  torpid,  lethargic, 
irritating  climates  to  let  everything  be  done 
for  us.  A  great  deal  more  must  be  done  for 
one  there  than  here,  but  you  must  not  be 
spoiled  by  it.  Be  wise.  Don’t  let  little  follies 
grow  into  great  strifes.  Difficulties  requiring 
time  and  patience  to  adjust  have  grown  out  of 
miserable,  foolish,  nonsensical  things.  In  a 
prayer  of  George  MacDonald’s  he  says,  “I  more 
of  follies  than  of  sins  repent.  ’  ’ 

Sixth,  to  the  natives.  A  missionary  in 
India  talked  with  a  native  official  in  a  railway 
car,  who  said  to  him,  “I  knew  yon  were  a 
missionary  because  you  made  room  for  me,  and 
smiled,  and  spoke  to  me  on  an  equality.  ’  ’ 

As  a  rule  you  cannot  wear  the  dress  of  the 
natives  or  live  in  their  houses,  or  eat  their 
food.  “It  is  not  a  matter  of  piety,  ’ ’  Henry 
Forman  said,  ‘  ‘  but  of  digestion.  ’  ’  But  you 
can  love  them,  for  love  is  a  matter  of  will. 
Some  times  they  will  seem  too  depraved  and 
dense,  but,  when  yon  remember  how  Christ 
treated  those  who  were  beneath  him,  yon  will 
try  to  win  them  by  love. 

Seventh,  to  the  native  church.  Of  course 
you  are  going  to  worship  with  them,  drink 
the  wine  out  of  their  cups,  eat  the  native 
bread  in  memory  of  the  Lord’s  broken  body. 
We  must  not  expect  too  much  of  them.  We 
do  not  teach  a  child  to  walk  with  crutches, 
but  wait  till  he  has  the  spirit  of  uprightness 
and  can  pull  himself  up  to  his  feet.  So  we 
cannot  force  these  churches,  but  must  wait 
patiently  for  their  power  to  come,  not  forcing 
them  by  artificial  means.  The  policy  of  our 
Board  is  for  you]^to  keep  your  church  relation 
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to  home  church  and  Presbytery,  though  this 
is  a  matter  of  discussion  and  with  widely 
differing  opinions.  The  object  is  to  build  up 
a  real  living  native  church. 

Eighth,  to  foreigners.  In  some  stations  there 
is  a  large  circle  of  diplomatic  or  mercantile 
population  and  these  may  be  a  great  help  or  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  missionary.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  give  so  much  time  to  one’s  social  life  as 
to  weaken  one’s  influence  or  to  compromise  it 
with  the  natives.  But  one  may  be  friendly 
with  all  and  not  forget  that  they,  too,  have 
souls  and  an  influence  which  may  be  won  for 
the  Master. 

Ninth,  to  methods  and  agencies  and  means. 
We  are  not  to  be  the  slaves  of  ways  of  work. 
We  are  free  men.  We  cannot  say  as  one  did, 
“It  is  absolutely  hopeless  to  do  more  here 
without  brick  and  mortar.”  Buddhism  and 
Mohammedanism  were  not  dependent  for  their 
success  on  such  means.  They  had  that  in 
them  that  appealed  to  the  human  heart  or 
appetite ;  but  how  much  more  does  Christian¬ 
ity  appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  every  mim. 
Neither  is  there  only  one  way  to  save  sonls 
such  as  itinerating,  adult  conversion,  or 
schools ;  every  means  must  be  used. 

Last  and  most  important  is  the  relation  to 
Christ.  This  settles  all  others  and  makes 
them  right  or  wrong.  At  home  we  may  be 
hedged  about  by  all  sorts  of  helps,  but  a  mis¬ 
sionary  is  more  dependent  on  God  alone.  The 
secret  is  to  be  “found  in  him.”  As  John 
says  of  Jesus,  the  face  of  the  Word  was  ever 
toward  the  Father,  and  the  Son  was  ever  re¬ 
turning  into  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  A  well 
known  publisher  and  a  Bishop  in  Chicago  were 
asking  each  other  of  the  reality  of  the  presence 
of  Christ.  ‘  ‘  Each  morning,  ’  ’  said  one,  ‘  ‘  when 
I  draw  up  my  chair  to  the  desk  I  draw  up 
another,  and  ask  Christ  to  sit  there  with  me 
through  that  day.  ”  The  saintly  George  Bowen 
said  to  a  roomful  of  his  fellow  students,  “Fel¬ 
lows,  I  have  a  more  real  sense  of  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  this  room  than  of  any  of  you  ’ 
Mr.  Speer  ended  by  quoting  a  beautiful  old 
hymn  of  the  Huguenots,  “and  so  we  dwell 
together,  my  Lord  and  I.” 

Dr.  Boyd,  appointed  to  Canton,  led  in  a 
heartfelt  prayer  for  the  presence  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Brown,  whose  subject  was  Our  Aim 
and  Methods,  said,  our  aim  is  not  philan¬ 
thropic  or  humanitarian.  The  work  may  be 
both,  but  that  is  not  the  purpose  in  going. 
Nor  is  it  civilizing.  It  is  two  fold;  first,  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Some  may  be  saved  with- 
!  out  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  God  may 
reveal  himself  and  doubtless  does  to  th 
heathen  heart,  but  missionaries  spe  men  living 
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in  a  state  of  known  sin.  Yon  will  see  sin  in 
most  appallng  and  disgnsting  forms.  Bnt  the 
Son  of  man  has  power  to  forgive  sins,  and  yonr 
reason  for  being  a  missionary  is  summarized 
in  his  words,  “As  the  Father  hath  sent  me, 
so  send  I  you.  ” 

Do  not  think  the  people  are  inferior.  Jonah 
made  his  colossal  mistake  there.  He  was  the 
first  Old  Testament  missionary ;  read  his  story 
through  at  a  sitting.  Each  race  shows  its  in¬ 
stances  of  fine  character.  Believe  in  the  in¬ 
herent  dignity  of  the  human  soul.  Christ  did 
not  despise  even  lepers,  or  sinners.  He  saw  in 
each  man  the  potency  of  eternal  life.  We  must 
have  his  yearning  for  souls,  his  passion  to  save 
them. 

The  second  aim  is  to  start  a  self-supporting, 
self-propagating  church.  Read  Lawrence’s 
Modem  Missions  in  the  East.  The  primary 
object  of  the  great  apostle  was  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  his  ultimate  object  to  fomi  a  Church. 
And  when  he  had  started  it,  he  left  it.  It  is 
a  self-effacing  work.  Read  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Nevins,  written  by  his  wife. 

The  natives  you  will  meet  are  very  poor, 
they  live  on  incredibly  small  sums.  In  Persia 
a  family  will  live  on  |75  a  year;  in  Laos  on 
|12.  Yon  will  have  your  salary,  and  house, 
and  special  grants  for  journeys,  etc.  and  with 
the  mission  you  will  have  the  dispensing  of 
large  sums  of  money.  Y'ou  will  seem  a 
prince  to  them,  they  will  imagine  you  have 
untold  wealth  in  America.  Many  missionaries 
have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  carry 
out  this  idea,  to  dispense  freely,  in  fact  to 
spoil  the  natives  by  pauperism.  Many  natives 
have  the  idea  that  the  missionary  should  sup¬ 
port  them,  that  the  children  should  be  paid  to 
come  to  our  schools,  that  employment  should 
be  fnmished  every  graduate,  that  every  native 
church  officer  should  receive  a  salary.  Stations 
whose  work  has  been  based  on  this  principle 
have  had  the  work  of  years  to  undo.  The  ter¬ 
rible  cuts  in  appropriations  have  been  the 
greatest  blessing  to  many  of  our  fields.  We 
should  prefer  to  have  every  man  abide  in  his 
own  calling,  that  their  Christian  work  should 
be  done  without  pay,  that  people  should  be 
taught  by  groups  of  native  leaders  till  able  to 
support  a  pastor,  that  each  church  should  ]my 
at  least  in  part  for  its  helpers  and  expenses. 
They  care  more  for  a  churc-h  that  they  help  to 
build  themselves,  and  it  is  never  the  policy  of 
the  Board  to  put  up  a  house  of  worship  that  is 
far  beyond  their  ideas  of  elegance.  Dr. 
Nevius's  book  on  missionary  methods  may  be 
had  free  by  every  missionary  and  its  polic-y  of 
self-support  is  ours.  Our  methods  are  first, 
teaching ;  we  know  Christ  loves  the  children ; 
21,516  pupils  have  been  taught  in  our  schools 
this  year;  second,  printing;  we  have  eight 
printing  presses  and  eighty-five  billion  pages 
have  been  sent  out  this  year ;  those  at  Shanghai 
and  Beiruit  reach  millions  of  people;  third, 
the  medical  work ;  we  have  sixty-seven  medical 
missionaries,  thirty-five  hospitals  and  forty- 
seven  dispensaries,  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  patients  have  been  treated  this  year. 
Bnt  the  great  method  is  preaching  Gospel. 
We  do  not  send  mere  physicians  or  teachers, 
we  send  missionaries.  It  is  easy  for  the  doctor 
to  think  he  has  no  time  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
but  he  is  there  to  win  sonls,  and  the  teacher 
should  want  each  graduate  to  go  out  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Do  not  be  content  with  the  gospel  of 
the  library  or  gymnasium  or  the  bath  tub— 
they  only  make  man  a  more  comfortable  animal 
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— but  preach  Christ.  If  yon  have  doubts,  do 
not  preach  them,  fight  them  out  alone  if  yon 
can,  and  preach  sin,  and  atonement,  and  the 
Saviour.  For  sixty-two  years  we  have  been 
sowing  the  seed,  now  we  must  reap  the  harvest. 
Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  said,  “Believe  mightily 
in  the  things  God  has  promised,  the  harvest  is 
now,  now,  always  now.’’ 

Dr.  Bliss  led  the  noon  prayer-meeting,  and 
Mrs.  DeHeer,  whose  name  was  in  the  year 
book  for  the  day,  was  specially  prayed  for. 

After  the  lunch  hour  Dr.  Woolsey  gave  a 
very  practical  medical  talk  on  which  all  took 
notes,  as  Dr.  Brown  said  it  might  save  their 
lives  sometime;  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James  opened  their  Brooklyn 
home  to  the  missionaries  and  their  friends  for 
a  reception. 

Different  subjects  were  treated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  days  with  equal  interest,  and  the  benefit  to 
the  listeners  was  seen  in  their  responsive  faces 
and  eager  preserving  of  notes,  and  comments 
on  what  had  been  said.  S.  R.  D. 

THE  POSITIVE  NOTE  IN  PREACH INO.* 
Edward  Judson  D.D. 

Preaching,  to  impress  the  common  people, 
should  have  a  positive  tone.  The  trumpet  must 
give  no  uncertain  sound.  What  we  say  shonld 
proceed  from  intense  conviction.  People  do 
not  want  our  theories  or  speculations.  They 
look  for  broad  statements,  and  become  im¬ 
patient  when  we  pare  down  our  thought  with 
too  nice  distinctions.  The  main  outlines  are 
all  that  they  have  time  for — the  Colossus, 
hewed  out  of  the  rock,  and  not  the  carved 
cherry-stone.  The  secret  of  a  certain  French 
physician’s  power  was  said  to  be  (hat  he  ufiivme<1. 
“I  will  take  any  man’s  convictions,’’  said 
Goethe,  ‘  ‘  but  pray  keep  your  doubts  to  your¬ 
self  ;  I  have  enough  of  my  own.  ’  ’ 

Lord  Coleridge  advises  English  clergymen 
not  to  grapple  with  questions  which  they  do 
not  understand.  He  says;  “Sermons  or 
speeches  which  are  not  thorough,  and  in  which 
imperfect  argument  is  eked  out  with  feeling 
and  devotion,  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Whereas  a  man  by  leaving  the  whole  matter 
alone,  and  insisting  on  the  spiritual  needs  of 
man,  and  the  spiritual  help  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  gives  him,  can  at  least  do  no 
harm,  and  with  many  natures  may  do  infinite 
good.’’  It  is  not  so  much  a  rotund  orthodoxy 
that  counts  as  a  solid  one.  Soundness  consists 
not  in  loosely  holding  a  large  body  of  doctrine, 
but  in  a  firm  grasp  of  a  few  essential  truths. 
Do  not  try  in  your  preaching  to  swing  around 
the  whole  circle  of  theology,  but  rather  offer 
those  truths  which  yon  have  yourself  experi¬ 
enced,  leaving  some  doctrines  to  hang  up  and 
dry.  According  to  the  old  superstition, 
“Bullets  must  be  dipped  in  the  huntsman’s 
blood  to  bring  down  the  game.’’  “It  is  my 
belief,’’  writes  Carlyle,  “that  if  the  turbulent 
people  could  once  be  brought  to  know  someone 
who  really  believed  for  himself  the  eternal 
trnths,  and  did  not  merely  tell  them  of  some¬ 
one  else  who  in  old  time  was  thought  to  have 
believed  them,  they  would  all  be  reduced  to 
speedy  silence.  ’  ’ 

An  orthodoxy  which  is  external  and  does  not 
saturate  us  to  the  very  bone  is  of  no  use. 
Conan  Doyle  describes  an  old  sailor  “who  was 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  most  mar¬ 
velous  tattooings,  done  in  bine,  red  and  green, 
beginning  with  the  Creation  upon  his  neck 
and  winding  up  with  the  Ascension  upon  his 
left  ankle.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  had  he 
been  drowned,  and  bis  body  been  cast  upon 
some  savage  island,  the  natives  might  learn  the 
whole  of  the  blessed  Gospel  from  a  contempla¬ 
tion  of  his  carcass.  Yet  this  man’s  religion 
appeared  to  have  all  worked  into  his  skin,  so 
that  very  little  was  left  for  inner  use.  ’  ’  Truth 
•From  A  Primer  In  Pastoral  Theology. 
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that  goes  into  us  only  skin  deep  simply  makes 
us  repulsive.  People  are  very  quick  to  dis 
cover  whether  we  are  preaching  a  thing  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  it,  or  only  because  it  is  the 
thing  to  preach.  Do  not  preach  a  doctrine 
that  you  believe  only  while  you  are  preaching 
it.  A  miui'ter  said  to  me  that  he  had  to 
preach  about  hell  once  in  a  while,  so  a*  to 
keep  on  believing  in  it.  George  Eliot  profoundly 
remarked  concerning  Savonarola:  “His  faith 
wavered,  bnt  not  his  speech;  it  is  the  lot  of 
every  man  who  has  to  speak  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  crowd,  that  he  must  often  speak  in 
virtue  of  yesterday’s  faith,  hoping  it  will  cotiie 
back  to-morrow.’’  It  is  better  not  to  speak  at 
all  than  to  say  what  we  only  half  believe. 
Even  a  commonplace  becomes  a  formidable 
projectile,  when  it  is  heated  red-hot  in  the  fire 
of  our  own  conviction.  Professional  and  make- 
believe  theology  is  like  the  filling  which  an 
unskilled  dentist  hammers  into  a  hollow  tooth, 
without  having  fir.st  properly  fitted  the  cavity 
underneath  it.  All  the  time  the  decay  of 
doubt  is  eating  its  way  down  towards  the 
throbbing  remonstrant  nerve. 

Let  ns  try  to  find  out  what  we  truly  believe, 
and  preach  that  alone  in  a  positive  and  ton- 
strnctive  way.  We  may  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  attacking  false  systems  of  thought. 
We  advertise  an  error  by  preaching  against  it. 
The  assaults  upon  religion,  like  all  offensive 
warfare,  are  much  more  interesting  than  its 
defense.  People  will  keep  awake  while  yon 
are  stating  the  argument  of  some  brilliant  in¬ 
fidel,  and  fall  asleep  before  you  get  in  your 
reply.  In  this  way  they  take  the  poison 
without  the  antidote.  The  way  to  discount 
an  error  is  to  hang  up  alongside  of  it  the  corre¬ 
sponding  truth.  An  old  verger  at  Oxford, 
where  the  University  sermons  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  an  apologetic  character,  once  said : 
“I  have  heard  all  the  sermons  here  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and.  thank  God,  I  believe  in  Chris- 
tianiti/  still.  ’’ 


The  Rev.  John  L.  Sendder,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Jersey  City,  who 
has  been  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  N. 
G.,  N.  J.,  for  twelve  years,  has  resigned,  giv¬ 
ing  as  his  very  good  'reason  that  his  church 
work  requires  all  his  time.  What  is  a  little 
singnlar  is  that  he  has  been  succeeded  by 
Father  Joseph  McDowell,  of  St.  Paul’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  latter  appear  to  increase 
in  their  military  spirit,  and  ardor  for  service. 
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N  your  experience  with  White  Lead 
have  you  ever  been  troubled  with 
cracked,  pulled  or  alligatored  sur¬ 
faces,  or  have  you  ever  heard  of  such  trouble 
in  the  use  of  White  Lead  ? 

Never ;  and  these  conditions  were  never 
known  until  the  introduction  of  zinc  white, 
“combination  lead,”  and  ready-mixed  paints, 
the  two  last  composed  largely  of  zinc,  barytes, 
wLiting,  etc.,  very  little  lead,  if  any. 

— Mr.  E.  P,  Edwards,  in  **  Painters*  Magazine** 
Mr.  Edwards  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs^ 
Edwards  King,  Painters  and  Decorators,  Elizabeth, N.J. 

p  r?  National  Lead  Co/s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 

any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu> 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  colors  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


U0RLE7 

Salem,  Maas. 

CORNELL  Ituffalo. 

RENTBCKT  Louisvil’e. 

National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York, 


“  CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY  TABLE,” 
John  Inglesant. 

The  temptation  to  attack  Christian  Science 
from  the  pnlpit  is  at  times  rather  strong.  To 
maintain  silence  when  it  enters  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  becomes  the  reigning  fad,  and  even  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  making  inroads  upon  the  membership 
of  his  church — this  it  is  by  no  means  easy  for 
the  pastor  to  do.  And  yet  the  advisability  of 
a  public  refutation  of  this  delusive  error  may 
be  seriously  questioned.  It  is  not  at  all  diili- 
cult  to  puncture  Mrs.  Eddy’s  philosophy  with 
the  shafts  of  ridicule,  for  it  is  exceedingly 
vulnerable.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  movements  of  this  character  thrive  upon 
ridicule  aud  “persecution.’’  As  a  form  of 
church  life  it  has  obvious  limits.  The  scheme 
of  reading  a  uniform  sermon  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  on  Sundays  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to 
kill  almost  any  denomination  in  time.  People 
nowadays  will  not  submit  for  any  long  period 
to  an  arrangement  whereby  their  religions 
thinking  is  done  for  them  by  another,  even 
though  she  calmly  accepts  the  effusive  desig¬ 
nation  “Our  Beloved  Mother.’’  Neither  will 
they  be  a  great  while  content  to  worship  along 
the  lines  of  a  mechanically  arranged  prevision. 

It  will  be  found  that  converts  to  Christian 
Science  are  usually  those  who  have  been  cured 
of  certain  functional  ailments  by  a  scheme  of 
thought  that  is  successful  in  taking  the  mind 
of  the  patient  off  from  himself:  they  have  yet 
to  endure  that  profound  shock  to  their  new 
faith  which  is  encountered  when  they  discover 
that  it  fails  to  protect  them  in  the  event  of 
organic  disorders,  or  those  requiring  surgical 
treatment,  loud  claims  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding.  Let  the  ministers  recognize  the 
good  that  Christian  Science  is  doing  in  many 
cases  in  delivering  the  mind  from  a  habit  of 
morbid  introspection  and  restoring  it  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  objective  outlook.  Let  them  avoid  all 
denunciations  and  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
those  who  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  Scientists.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  singular  teachings  have  no  proper  affinity 
for  the  thoroughly  practical  Occidental  mind. 
But  as  a  delusion  they  do  secure  a  temporary 
influence  over  even  the  soberest  thinkers. 
W’hen  recovery  comes,  as  it  will  sooner  or 
later,  the  pastor  who  has  kept  up  his  patience 
and  his  courtesy  and  his  dignified  recognition 
of  BO  much  of  good  aud  truth  as  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  contains  will  be  the  best  qualified  to  pilot 
those  who  are  then  set  adrift  back  to  a  safe 
and  quiet  anchorage. 


OSE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Ilu\»  ten  Bosch  (House  in  the  Wood),  the 
building  which  Queen  Wilhelmina  has  given 
over  to  the  Peace  Conference,  was  erected  in 
memory  of  Prince  Frederic  Henri  of  Orange  in 
1(547  by  his  wife.  Princess  Amelie  de  Solmi. 
This  palace  has  many  features  of  particular 
artistic  value.  The  Octagonal  room  aud 
Orange  room  are  decorated  with  paintings  by 
Jordsens,  Honthorst,  Levens,  Van  Thulden  and 
Zuntman,  all  representing  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Prince  Frederic  Henri,  besides  an  allegori¬ 
cal  picture  representing  his  triumph  over  evil. 
There  is  also  a  Chinese  room,  decorated  with 
rice-paper  tapestry  of  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  a  Japanese  room,  resplendent 
with  rare  works  of  art.  The  dining-room’s 
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walls  are  decorated  with  mythological  scenes 
by  De  Wit. 

An  independent  postal  service  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  line  of 
the  postal  systems  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
It  went  into  effect  on  May  1,  and  Postal  Agent 
Vaile,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  mail  ser¬ 
vice,  continues  as  director  of  the  Philippine 
posts  and  will  be  practically  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  system.  As  the  islands  are  half 
way  around  the  world  from  Washington,  it 
was  considered  too  much  labor  to  operate  the 
system  from  the  national  capital.  Under  the 
new  arrangement  the  islands  will  have  their 
own  service,  the  expenses  of  which  they  will 
be  expected  to  pay  out  of  their  receipts.  A 
full  office,  commensurate  with  its  size  and  im¬ 
portance,  will  be  established  in  Manila,  and 
smaller  offices  at  other  points.  Already  there 
is  an  office  at  Iloilo,  and  one  is  to  be  opened 
on  the  island  of  Negros.  A  force  of  experi¬ 
enced  clerks  will  be  sent  to  Manila  to  induct 
the  natives  into  the  American  system  of  man¬ 
aging  postoffices. 

President  McKinley  has  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  setting  aside  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Tahoe,  Cal.,  as  a  public  reservation. 
The  lands  comprise  about  nine  townships  in 
El  Dorado  County,  and  are  partly  covered  with 
timber.  The  reservation  will  be  known  as 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Forest  Reserve. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  at  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico  has  issued  an  attractive  little 
folder  which  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  Jor- 
gauization  by  declaring  that  “At  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  rooms,  47  Calle 
del  Sol,’’  the  correct  answers  to  the  following 
questions  may  be  obtained :  ‘  ‘  Where  can  I  see 
the  latest  news  from  home,  when  the  mail 
arrives?’’  “Where  can  I  write  a  letter  to  the 
folks  at  home  with  pens,  ink,  paper,  blotter, 
erasers  and  mucilage  handy?’’  “Where  can  I 
have  a  quiet  game  of  checkers,  dominoes,  or 
chess  with  my  comrade?’’  “Where  can  I  get 
the  kind  of  pies  and  crullers  that  mother  used 
to  make?’’  “Where  can  I  join  a  class  to  learn 
Spanish?’’  “  Where  can  I  have  an  occasional 
evening  entertainment  and  song  or  Gospel  ser¬ 
vice?’’ 

Mr.  N.  P.  Lewis,  chief  engineer  of  High¬ 
ways  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  promises 
that  June  1,  1899,  the  residents,  wheelmen  and 
the  lire  department  of  Brooklyn  will  be  able 
to  use  the  Harway  avenue  bridge  in  going 
from  Bath  Beach  and  Bensonhurst  to  Coney 
Island.  This  bridge  will  save  pedestrians  and 
cyclists  and  wagons  desirous  of  passing  from 


the  former  places  to  Coney  Island  a  detour  of 
at  least  four  miles.  But  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  and  the  one  which  has 
caused  the  city  authorities  to  push  the  work  on 
the  approaches,  is  to  enable  fire  extinguishing 
apparatus  to  be  hauled  quickly  from  Bath  to 
Coney  Island,  and  vice  versa.  The  shores  of 
Gravesend  Bay,  as  well  as  of  Coney  Island, 
are  lined  with  hotels,  boarding  houses,  con¬ 
cert  halls  and  saloons  of  the  flimsiest  and  most 
inflammable  character.  Without  the  Harway 
avenue  bridge,  firemen  in  either  place,  if  called 
upon  to  fight  a  fire,  had  to  do  so  without  hope 
of  any  outside  assistance  arriving  in  time  to  be 
of  any  avail. 

I'ERSONAI-  .AND  NEWS  ITEM.S. 

A  water  color  by  a  boy  of  thirteen,  named 
Adrien  Etienne,  has  been  accepted  for  this 
year’s  exhibition  by  the  Paris  Salon. 

Dr.  Adler,  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  London,  says 
the  Jews  are  bitterly  opposed  to  seven-day 
journalism. 

Prince  Tokuma  Konoe  of  Japan,  President  of 
the  Japanese  House  of  Peers,  will  spend  a  year 
in  this  country  studying  our  educational  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Frank  Vincent,  the  traveller  and  writer,  has 
just  learned  that  the  French  government  has 
conferred  upon  him  the  diploma  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  Officer  of  the  Academy  in  recognition  of 
his  work. 

A  portrait  in  oils  of  the  poet  Cowper  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  an  ancient  inn  at 
Berkbamsted,  while  it  was  being  restored. 
The  poet  was  born  in  the  rectory  close  by. 

Admiral  Upshur,  who  first  suggested  the  gift 
of  a  residence  in  Washington  for  Admiral 
Dewey,  says  his  idea  was  to  have  the  house 
retained  as  a  permanent  home  of  the  ranking 
officer  of  the  navy  and  not  to  become  his  per¬ 
sonal  property. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  composer,  has  in¬ 
vented  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  a 
runaway  horse  may  be  released  at  once  from 
the  carriage.  The  death  of  his  friend.  Lady 
Lathom,  caused  by  the  bolting  of  her  carriage 
horses,  led  to  this  invention. 

The  London  School’s  Swimming  Association 
is  doing  a  great  service  in  improving  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  of  the  young  people,  besides  giving 
them  an  accomplishment  whereby  many  lives 
may  be  saved.  The  association  is  a  voluntary 
organization  composed  of  London  elementary 
school  teachers.  In  1898  forty  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  received  instruction  and  five  pupils  were 
able  to  save  life,  receiving  for  their  bravery 
certificates  from  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 
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Col.  Arthur  H.  Lee,  who  accompanied  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  as  an  honorary  member  of  his 
staff  during  the  annual  encampment  of  the 
New  York  State  militia,  was  military  attache 
of  the^British  government  with  our  army  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege  of  Santiago,  and  is  now  attached 
to  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington.  Colonel 
Lee  will  be  the  Governor’s  guest  during  a  part 
of  the  summer. 

SCIKNTIFIC  AND  USEFCD. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Wood  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
succeeded  in  making  photographs  of  waves  of 
sound  in  air.  The  sound  wave  is  caused  by 
the  crack  of  an  electric  spark,  and  it  is  illu¬ 
minated  and  photographed  by  means  of  the 
light  of  a  second  spark  which  dashes  between 
two  magnesium  wires  at  some  distance  behind 
the  first,  and  at  an  interval  of  about  one-ten- 
thousandth  of  a  second  after  the  first  spark. 
The  sound  wave  is  thus  caught  before  it  has 
got  out  of  the  field  of  the  instrument,  although 
moving  with  a  velocity  of  1,090  feet  a  second. 
The  wave  appears  as  a  thin  circle  of  shadow 
with  a  light  border,  being  simply  a  sectional 
view  of  the  rapidly  diverging  spherical  shell  of 
condensed  air  constituting  the  sound  wave.  By 
placing  a  glass  plate  near  the  point  where  the 
wave  starts  the  reflected  wave  or  echo  has 
been  photographed,  which  appears  as  a  circle 
with  equal  but  opposite  cur\'ature.  These 
waves  were  obsei^’ed  by  Topler,  a  German 
physicist,  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  they 
have  never  been  photographed  before. 

The  Giant  Telescope  that  is  to  be  used  at 
the  great  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1900  is  well 
under  way.  The  aperture  will  be  49.2  inches 
and  the  focal  length  196  feet  and  10  inches,  and 
the  estimated  cost  1,400,000  francs  ($280,000). 
The  telescope  will  be  swung  in  a  building  of 
horizontal  position  on  solid  supports  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  and  will  receive  the  light  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  reflection  from  a  mov¬ 
able  plane  mirror  two  meters  in  diameter 
(78  inches).  This  plane  mirror  is  18  inches 
thick  and  weighs  8,600  kilograms  (7, 920 pounds). 
It  has  been  in  process  of  grinding  for  seven 
months  and  is  not  yet  finished.  It  is  expected 
that  a  magnifying  power  of  six  thousand  will 
be  usefully  employed,  and  occasionally  four¬ 
teen  thousand  may  be  used.  The  highest  exist¬ 
ing  telescope  does  not  exceed  four  thousand, 
and  there  is  great  expectations  from  the  work¬ 
ing  power  of  this  new  telescope. 

In  a  recent  report  on  Hawaii,  made  by  the 
former  Consul-General  Haywood,  it  is  stated 
that  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  islands  depends 
upon  the  great  staple,  sugar.  Mr.  Haywood 
says  that  with  annexation  came  a  feeling  of 
security  of  a  market,  and  when  you  add  to 
this  an  abnormally  large  crop  with  high  prices, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  new  plantations  should 
be  promoted.  These  plantations  are  capitalized 
for  amounts  varying  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,500,- 
000,  every  cent  of  which  will  be  expended  be¬ 
fore  anything  is  received  from  the  sale  of  sugar. 
A  large  part  of  this  money  goes  into  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  machinery  and  supplies,  about  75  per 
cent,  is  spent  in  the  United  States.  The  stock 
of  these  plantations  is  held  by  all  classes. 
Every  cent  of  money  not  needed  in  business 
goes  into  sugar.  Those  who  bought  stock  last 
August  will  be  able  to  realize  by  next  August 
100  per  cent,  profit  on  their  investment.  By 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii  the  United  States 
gained  territory  with  a  population,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  Asiatics,  as  rich  per  capita  as  one  will 
find  in  any  place  in  the  world. 

PHILANTHBOPT  AND  REFOBH. 

The  question  of  municipal  reform  is  inex¬ 
tricably  connected  with  any  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  their  homes,  and 
no  charity  worker  oan  afford  to  ignore  this 
connection. — Mary  Richmond. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
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Cruelty  to  Children  will  receive  a  bequest  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Richard  Snydam-Palmer. 

General  Booth  will  establish  an  industrial 
farm  of  fifteen  thousand  acres  for  the  work  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in  the  Collie  district  of 
Western  Australia. 

The  trustees  of  the  Society  of  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  of  the  City  of  New  York  announce 
that  the  necessary  endowment  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  the  hospital  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
gift  for  the  erection  of  the  building  of  $1,000,- 
000  from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  contingent  on 
the  raising  of  this  necessary  endowment,  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees. 
The  new  building  will  be  ten  stories  in  height, 
with  fire-proof  construction  of  steel,  brick  and 
stone.  The  hospital  will  be  on  Second  avenue. 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  streets. 

New  Jersey  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  in 
the  care  of  dependent  children.  The  last 
Assembly  created  a  State  Board  of  Children’s 
Guardians.  Hugh  J.  Fox  of  Bayonne  is  the 
President,  and  the  headquarters  are  at  Newark. 
The  Board  will  take  charge  of  all  dependent 
children  in  the  State  and  provide  homes  for 
them  in  private  families  within  six  montha 
After  that  no  child  will  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  any  almshouse  for  a  longer  period  than 
thirty  days.  So  far  as  may  be  possible  the 
children  will  be  placed  in  families  of  the  same 
religious  faith  as  their  parents  The  expense 
of  their  support  will  be  borne  by  the  Board  of 
Freeholders  of  the  counties  where  they  belong. 


ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

The  jubilee  of  Sir  George  Gabriel  Stokes 
F.R.S.  as  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  celebrated 
on  June  1  and  2.  Like  Lord  Kelvin  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fitzgerald,  Sir  George  is  an  Irishman. 
He  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society  from 
1885  to  1890,  and  has  been  awarded  the  Rum- 
ford  medal  for  his  discovery  of  the  change  in 
the  refrangibility  of  light.  From  1889  to  1892 
he  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Cambridge 
University. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  arrived  in  England  and 
has  made  his  statement  in  Parliament.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sirdar  thanks  him 
for  the  Mansion  house  fund  in  aid  of  the  Gor¬ 
don  Memorial  College,  and  says  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  thus  afforded  to  the  people 
of  the  Soudan,  in  future  will  make  them  look 
upon  Englishmen  as  their  benefactors  and 
well-wishers.  The  natives  express  amazement 
at  the  generosity  of  the  Br  tish  public.  An 
autumn  campaign  for  the  capture  of  the  Kalifa 
is  contemplated,  in  which  only  native  troops 
will  be  engaged. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  Belgian  syndicate, 
which  is  about  to  send  a  party  of  engineers  to 


study  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between 
Manila  and  Batangas,  south  of  the  Bay  of 
Manila,  show  that  the  district  has  already  been 
surveyed  five  times.  The  work  was  considered 
impracticable  under  Spanish  rule.  The  Spanish 
government  made  offers  to  the  Manila  Railroad 
Company  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  but 
there  was  no  response  from  any  quarter,  as 
the  petty  exactions  and  interference  of  the 
authorities  rendered  the  enterprise  most  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  prospects  naturally  have  changed 
under  the  American  administration,  and  the 
Manila  Railroad  Company  has  been  partly 
promised  that  the  United  States  authorities 
shall  take  over  the  existing  railroads  and  ex¬ 
ploit  them  on  the  German  state  system.  In 
any  case,  the  railroad  company  expects  to  be 
fully  indemnified  for  its  losses  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  as  an  enormous  leap  in  business  is 
inevitable  as  soon  as  tranquillity  is  restored. 

News  has  been  received  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
this  city,  of  the  loss  on  November  30  last  of 
the  schooner  Robert  W.  Logan.  It  belonged  to 
the  missionary  fleet  of  the  Board  which  plies 
among  the  Micronesian  group  of  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific.  The  Logan  was  a  schooner  of 
fifty  tons  burden  and  was  built  to  replace  a 
vessel  of  the  same  name  and  dimensions, 
which  was  also  lost  at  sea.  The  first  Robert 
W.  Logan  was  constructed  in  1890.  She  left 
Yokohama  in  August,  1893,  and  was  never 
heard  of  again,  probably  went  down  in  one  of 
the  fierce  storms  that  periodically  sweep  the 
Southern  ocean.  The  new  Logan  was  ready 
for  duty  in  October,  1895,  and  did  good  work 
among  the  Micronesian  islands.  The  vessel 
was  caught  in  a  gale  while  cruising  in  the 
Mortlock  group  and  went  ashore  in  the  Saloan 
Lagoon.  A  large  party  of  missionaries  and 
scholars  from  Rnk,  Caroline  Islands,  besides 
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the  captain  and  crew,  were  on  board,  but  no 
lives  were  lost.  They  were  picked  up  by  a 
trading  schooner  and  carried  back  to  Rnk,  175 
miles  distant,  a  few  days  later.  The  Logan 
was  the  seventh  vessel  belonging  to  the  mis- 
sionaiy  fleet  of  the  American  Board,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Morning  Star,  which  left  Boston 
in  the  winter  of  1866  for  the  South  Pacific.  The 
money  to  build  this  first  vessel  was  contributed 
by  the  children  in  the  Congregational  churches 
in  the  United  States. 


The  Camera  Club. 

Lucile  Wand. 

As  this  Department  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Editor  where  possible. 

The  exhibition  number  of  the  Jnne  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  the  issue  of  the  29th.  Photographs 
will  be  received  not  later  than  the  23d,  and  it 
is  urged  that  this  date  be  borne  in  mind  as 
several  pictures  were  received  in  May  a  day  or 
two  too  late.  These  will  be  considered  for  the 
June  competition. 

There  will  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  subject 
of  pictures  and  it  is  evident  that  the  field  is  to 
be  a  wide  one,  judging  from  the  variety  we 
have  already  received. 

As  we  have  often  stated,  the  pictures  should 
be  mounted,  as  this  part  of  the  work  enters 
into  the  consideration  of  merit. 

Card  Mounts. 

Card  mounts  are  very  important  and  very 
novel  and  attractive  effects  may  be  secured  by 
a  little  ingenuity.  A  good  picture  needs  no 
elaborate  or  ornamental  mount,  in  fact  it 
should  not  have  one.  The  whole  effect  should 
be  in  the  beauty  of  the  photograph,  set  off  by  a 
tasteful  card.  This  can  be  produced  by  using 
plain  white  card  board,  which  comes  in  sheets 
22x28  inches,  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  a  sheet. 
Cut  these  into  cards  which  will  give  a  margin 
of  two  or  two  and  one-half  inches.  In  the 
centre  of  this  card  board  paste  a  square  of  light 
buff  bond  paper,  which  costs  very  little  by  the 
roll,  showing  a  margin  of  the  white  card  about 
one  inch  wide  all  around.  In  the  centre  of 
this  buff  paper  mount  your  picture.  You  will 
find  the  cost  of  this  about  one  cent  for  each 
mount  and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate, 
the  buff  paper  standing  out  like  a  tint-block 
on  the  background. 

To  make  this  mount  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  wet  the  buff  paper  evenly  and  thoroughly, 
apply  the  paste,  using  care  to  avoid  loose 
bristles  and  lumps,  remove  the  surplus  moisture 
with  a  blotter  and  apply  to  the  card.  To  strike 
the  exact  location  desired  use  a  square  card  or 
T  square  for  a  gauge.  Mark  the  corners  with 
pin  holes  or  a  line  made  with  a  dull  knife. 
Before  rolling  again  take  up  the  moisture  and 
paste  with  a  blotter  and  roll  firmly.  As  the 
moisture  swells  the  paper  it  is  essential  to 
remove  as  much  of  the  unnecessary  water  as 
possible  before  rolling,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  remove  so  much  but  that  a  little  more  will 
come  out  under  pressure  of  the  roller,  it  is 
best  to  have  a  perfectly  dry  blotter  at  the  edge 
toward  which  you  roll,  so  that  the  card  will 
not  be  wet.  When  the  cards  are  dry  place 
them  under  a  heavy  weight  to  keep  from  curl¬ 
ing. 

Another  attractive  mount  is  made  by  cover¬ 
ing  ordinary  card  board  with  rough  linen  of 
any  color.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  the 
linen  drawn  tightly  without  binding  the  card, 
but  a  little  practice  brings  perfection. 

Exchange. 

Miss  li.  W.  C.  has  a  variety  of  pictures  taken 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  along  the  Hudson 
River,  West  Point  and  elsewhere,  which  she 
would  like  to  exchange  for  views  of  New 
Orleans.  Those  taken  during  Mardi  Gras  pre¬ 
ferred.  She  ma^y^  be  addressed,  Care  of  The 
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Evangelist  Camera  Club.  Her  photographs  are 
8)4x4Ji. 

L.  S.  Higgins.  During  warm  weather  plates 
should  not  be  washed  in  running  water.  They 
should  be  taken  through  sixteen  changes  of 
water  and  it  is  best  to  add  the  hardener.  This 
comes  in  solution  with  directions, ’.but  it  is 
more  convenient  in  the  powdered  form,  from 
which  the  desired  amount  of  solution  may  be 
made  for  each  lot  of  plates.  Running  water 
will  dissolve  the  gelatine  on  the  plates  unless 
it  is  very  cold. 


IHE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

In  the  Freiburg  (Switzerland)  Cathedral  is 
the  famous  old  organ  which  was  presided  over 
by  one  man  for  many  years ;  and  when  his 
hands  lost  their  cunning  and  he  could  not  play, 
they  gave  him  the  charge  of  the  organ.  One 
day  there  came  a  stranger  to  visit  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  when  he  saw  the  organ  he  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  testing  its  tone.  This  was 
refused  by  the  old  organist,  who  said  that  no 
one’s  hands  but  his  and  the  organist’s  of  the 
present  day  ever  touched  it. 

‘  ‘  But,  ’  ’  said  the  stranger,  ‘  ‘  I  myself  am  an 
organist,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  pleased  if  I  may 
touch  the  keys  of  the  celebrated  instrument.” 

After  much  persuasion  the  organist  allowed 
him  to  seat  himself  on  the  organ  bench.  His 
fingers  had  no  sooner  touched  the  keys  than 
the  building  was  filled  with  melody.  He 
played  on  and  on,  and  then  slipped  from  the 
1  bench. 

Filled  with  rapture  the  old  man  asked, 
“What  might  your  name  be?” 

The  answer  was,  “My  name  is  Felix  Men¬ 
delssohn.  ’  ’ 

Until  the  day  of  his  death  the  old  organist 
used  to  say,  ‘  ‘  And  I  all  but  missed  the  chance 
of  hearing  Mendelssohn  play.  ’  ’ 

But  there  is  a  better  than  Felix  Mendelssohn 
here  at  this  present  time— the  Spirit  of  God 
who  reveals  Jesus  Christ.  He  can  touch  our 
lives  and  make  them  sound  out  peace,  and 
touch  them  again  and  make  them  sound  out 
joy,  and  every  day  of  the  year  will  be  but 
one  sweet  song  if  he  controls  us.  — The  Surren¬ 
dered  Life,  by  J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 

There  is  religion  in  everything  around  us — a 
calm  aud  holy  religion  in  the  unbreathing 
things  of  nature,  which  man  would  do  well  to 
imitate.  It  is  a  meek  and  blessed  influence, 
stealing  in,  as  it  were,  unawares  upon  the 
heart;  it  comes  qiiietly,  and  without  excite¬ 
ment  ;  it  has  no  terror,  no  gloom  in  its  ap¬ 
proaches  ;  it  does  not  rouse  up  the  passions ;  it 
is  untrammeled  by  the  creeds,  aud  unshadowed 
by  the  superstitions  of  man;  it  is  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  its  Author,  glowdng  from  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit  which 
pervades  and  quickens  it;  it  is  written  on  the 
arched  sky ;  it  looks  out  from  every  star ;  it  is 
on  the  sailing  cloud,  and  in  the  invisible 
wind ;  it  is  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
earth,  where  the  shrubless  mountain-top  pierces 
the  thin  atmosphere  of  eternal  winter,  or 
where  the  mighty  forest  fluctuates,  before  the 
strong  wind,  w’ith  its  dark  waves  of  green 
foliage;  it  is  spread  out,  like  a  legible  lan¬ 
guage,  upon  the  broad  face  of  the  unsleeping 
ocean ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  nature ;  it  is  this 
which  uplifts  the  spirit  within  us,  until  it  is 
strong  enough  to  overlook  the  shadows  of  our 
place  of  probation — which  breaks,  link  after 
link,  the  chain  that  binds  ns  to  materiality,  and 
which  opens  to  our  imagination  a  world  of  spir¬ 
itual  beauty  and  holiness.  — Ruskin. 
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( HURCH  MUHIC. 

The  Boy  Choir  In  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Christ  Presbyterian  Church  in  West  Thirty- 
fifth  street  will  shortly  introduce  a  boy  choir. 
This  is  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
and  perhaps  in  any  other  city  to  do  so. 

Information  concerning  it  was  given  at  the 
church.  May  14;  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Wightman,  saying  that,  while  the  innovation 
was  to  the  end  of  good  music,  the  principa 
purpose  was  to  interest  in  church-going  young 
men  and  boys  who  might  not  be  interested  in 
any  other  way. 

The  choir,  which  is  vested,  numbers  fifty 
voices.  The  vestments  consist  of  the  long 
black  gown,  somewhat  different  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  cassock,  with  a  white  collar.  Pro¬ 
cessional  and  recessional  hymns  will  be  sung 
and  the  service  as  a  whole  will  be  more  litur¬ 
gical  than  formerly,  as  the  canticles,  psalms, 
etc.  will  be  chanted.  The  new  choir  began  to 
serve  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June. 

Christ  Church  is  a  branch  of  and  partly 
supported  by  the  Brick  Church. 

The  idea  of  a  liturgical  service  has  already 
been  discussed  in  these  pages.  The  vested  choir 
has  already  been  introduced  in  South  Reformed 
Church,  Thirty-eighth  street  and  Madison 
avenue,  though  the  singers  there  are  women 
and  not  boys.  The  Guild  of  American  Organ¬ 
ists  has  suggested  several  possible  forms  of  ser¬ 
vice  that  might  be  adopted,  and  one,  which  has 
been  used  at  their  own  public  meetings,  was 
compiled  by  the  President,  Dr.  Charles  Cnth- 
bert  Hall.  The  movement  is  toward  making 
the  musical  portion  of  the  service  as  valuable 
an  element  of  worship  as  possible.  The  orderly 
appearance  of  the  vestment  is  certainly  desira¬ 
ble.  _ _ 

An  interesting  musical  service  held  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Albany,  gave 
the  following  program : 

Organ  Adagio . Meckel 

Doiology 

Hymns,  Selected . 

Anthem,  The  Sun  Shall  Be  No  More, 

Wo<idward 

O  Savior  of  the  World . By  Goss 

Come  Ye  Defiled  and  Weary . Stelnen 

Postlude,  Grand  Chorus  in  D . By  Guilman 

Selections  for  Choir. 

1.  The  Souls  of  the.  Righteous . \Vm  Byrd 

3.  Sanctus . .Myles  B.  Foster 

3.  Gloria  in  Excelsis . Myles  B.  Foster 

4.  O  Day  of  Love  EWrnal . J.  C.  Bartlett 

5.  Christians!  Lift  Tour  Voices. 

,  Wm.  It.  Spence 

t>.  O  Voice  of  the  Beloved . C.  E.B.  Price 

7.  Every  Day  Will  I;Give  Thanks, 

James  H.  Rogers 

8.  Savior,  Source  of  Every  Blessing, 

Wm.  C.  O.  Hare 

9.  O  Come,  Ia;t  Us  Sing,  (Venite  in  C> 

F.  H.  Brackett 

— The  Musician. 


FOR  ALL  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

CHURCH  HYMNS  S 

S25, 4130,  and  S35  per  100,  according  to  binding 
Samples  of  either,  post  tree, 

THE  IlIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago 

If  after  we  have  spread  before  the  I 
Icontemplating  purchaser  of  the  Church  | 

Bell  the  desirable  features  of  our 

“blVmyer” 

we  fail  to  win  a  customer—"  well  and 
good.”  An  overwhelming  burden  of  testi¬ 
mony  to  Its  merle  and  real  cheapness 
awaits  your  Investigation. 


meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Con’l  Managor 
TMOr,  N.  T.,  mna  WMW  TOMK  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


The  friendship  of  a  little  child  is  a  greater 
reward  than  the  cheers  of  a  multitude.  He  who 
earns  for  himself  the  love  and  confidence  of 
children  has  secured  one  of  life’s  choicest 
crowns. 


^  len  aeHOOL  *  mm.  JkvJJwh 
jEKEEiaf  & 
LTVEST-TROE 
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THE  WEEK’S  BUSINESS. 

With  all  the  conditious  favorable  to  a  rise, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  rise 
of  last  week  is  uot  a  preliminary  movement  of 
an  important  upward  tendency  in  securities 
prices.  The  Atchison  preferred  dividend  in¬ 
crease  of  one- quarter  of  one  per  cent,  over  the 
January  payment  and  the  declaration  of  the 
regular  quarterly  divi<lend  of  Sugar  Refining 
stock  were  both  factors  favorably  affecting 
Wall  street  sentiment. 

The  Atchison’s  increased  dividend  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  uot  so  much 
cause  for  uneasiness  over  the  crop  uncertain¬ 
ties  as  reports  would  have  indicated.  And  the 
Sugar  dividend  apparently  indicates  that  the 
Sugar  trade  war  is  in  process  of  settlement. 
The  marked  decline  in  wheat  of  three  and 
three-eighth  cents  is  additional  proof  that 
the  recent  reports  that  damages  to  this  crop 
were  severe  were  greatly  exaggerated.  At  this 
season,  with  new  wheat  just  beginning  to 
come  forward  and  prices  considerably  below 
those  of  the  past  year,  Western  receipts  afford 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  farmers’  opinions 
as  to  the  coming  crop.  If  they  were  afraid  of 
a  short  crop,  the  W'estern  receipts  would  hardly 
increase  three  and  one  half  million  bushels 
over  the  first  week  in  June  of  last  year.  Al¬ 
though  exports  of  this  commodity  have  been 
falling  behind  for  some  weeks  past,  the  net 
exports  of  the  past  ten  months  show  an  increase 
of  about  six  million  bushels  over  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  so  that  it  is  probable  that 
last  year’s  enormous  exports  may  be  exceeded. 

The  volume  of  business  transacted  since  June 
1  falls  a  little  below  the  daily  average  in  April 
and  May,  as  is  natural,  but  has  been  34.6  per 
cent,  larger  than  last  year  and  54.2  per  cent, 
larger  than  in  1892.  Railway  earnings  were 
especially  satisfactory  during  the  latter  part  of 
May  and,  for  the  month  thus  far.  United 
States  roads  only  show  a  gain  of  7.4  per  cent, 
over  last  year,  and  24.8  per  cent,  over  1892. 
The  returns  of  tonnage  at  some  important 
points  indicate  that  an  unusual  share  of  the 
business  in  still  in  westbound  freight,  though 
somewhat  smaller  in  such  high-class  freights 
than  in  past  weeks. 

The-  iron  industry  eclipsed  all  previous  per¬ 


formances  in  price  changes  last  week,  and 
while  75  to  85  cents  was  added  to  prices  of 
anthracite.  Grey  Forge,  Bessemer  and  Western 
pig,  the  advance  in  finished  products  was  |1 
on  rails,  $2  on  burs  and  sheets,  $5  on  structural 
forms  and  wire  nails,  and  15  cents  a  keg  on  cut 
nails.  It  is  stated  that  the  average  advance 
for  this  single  week  was  8.82  per  cent,  on 
products  of  iron,  and  4.8  per  cent,  on  pig 
iron,  and  after  the  notable  rise  in  May  such 
changes  would  warrant  a  suspicion  that  a  turn 
could  uot  be  far  off  if  the  markets  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  normal  influences. 

The  fact  that  several  more  furnaces  are 
about  to  start  does  uot  alter  the  outlook;  for 
their  output  is  largely  covered  by  contracts, 
if  uot  entirely,  before  they  commence  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  entire  output  of  the  Mahoning 
and  Shenango  valleys  is  said  to  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  b3’  contracts  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

In  other  industries  the  general  tendency  was 
toward  higher  prices,  with  some  improvement 
in  quotations  for  cotton  goods  and  a  little  in 
woolens,  and  with  a  slight  advance  in  men’s 
calf  shoes.  In  all  these  industries  the  demand 
appears  well  sustained,  though  in  boots  and 
shoes  still  somewhat  hindered  by  doubt 
whether  the  recent  advances  in  prices  will  be 
maintained.  A  slight  weakening  was  seen 
last  week  in  prices  of  leather  and  in  the 
Chicago  market  for  hides. 


AfPOIXTME\TS  AND  IXSTITLTIOXS. 
TUK  nOARItS. 


Howe  Mi.s.slons, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education, 

Publication  .and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Uellef,  - 
Frcedraen,  ... 
Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

51C  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SDNUA Y-SCHUOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1834, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparselr  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l.fpOS  new  schools  started  In  1898  ;  alsoSSfrontierchurches  from 
•schools  previously  established.  75  yearsof  i)rosi)erity.  Aidand 
share  In  the  ble.ssing.  (35.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library,  (liiti  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Baxchoft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  FiUh  Avenue,  N.  Y.  t3ty. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GO.SPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St  ,  and  Beading  Boom  and  daily  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Boom  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  Blver,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  i>rosiK‘red,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  su.stain  It. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Mooke,  President. 

Thkophilus  a.  Biiouweh,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

E.  Hicks  Heuuick,  Trea.s. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

15i>  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Estal>lisbed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  hous«-. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:.30  to  4:30  P..M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.M.  Visitors  w-elcome 
at  alt  times.  Mouhis  K.  .Iesup,  Pi-es.;  F.  E.  CAMP.  Treas.; 
AKCHIBALD  D.  Bussell,  Sec.;  W'.m.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


A  Healthful  Drink  for  Hot  Weather. 

This  is  the  twenty-first  season  for  that  famous  and 
healthful  drink,  Hires  Rootbeer.  The  campiugn  has 
open^.  The  war  ajxalnst  thirst  is  on,  and  of  course 
Hires  will  reign  supreme  in  an  undisputed  realm 
of  its  own.  In  all  of  these  years  it  has  stood  pnwf 
against  imitation  and  counterfeit,  and  now  in  its 
strength  of  full  growth  rises  far  above  any  serious 
competition.  ,  .  .  , 

Hummer  and  Hires  Rootbeer  are  associated  in  our 
mind  as  things  Inseparable.  We  look  forward  to 
that  as  a  summer  beverage  as  we  lo«)k  for  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  sun.  It  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
thousands  of  pisiple,  supplying  them  at  once  wito 
a  delicious,  healthful  and  thirst-iiuenching  urlnk, 
occupying  the  same  place  at  the  family  table  as 
tea  or  colfeo.  .  , ,  , 

Its  growth  has  been  rapid  and  remarkable,  long 
since  reaching  proportions  never  dreamed  of  by 
its  proprietors.  One  of  its  remarkable  features 
is  its  trifling  cost ;  one  package  may  be  converted 
into  't  gallons  of  this  delicious,  sparkling,  temper¬ 
ance  drink,  containing  medicinal  properties  of  well- 
known  virtue.  _ 


The  Sea-shore  Cott;ige  at  North  Long  Branch,  N.J., 
established  by  Jlrs.  HeU-her  Harper,  Jr.,  to  an<^  a 
summer  resort  for  tlie  young  working-women  of  New 
York,  will  lie  opened  on  the  l.’ithof  June.  I'ersons  desir¬ 
ing  to  avail  themselvesof  theopixiriunity  offertHl  should 
apply  at  once  in  person  at  No.  18  East  16th  Street,  lower 
entrance,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  and  from  7  to  9  o’clock, 
except  Saturday  evenings,  where  further  information 
will  be  freely  given.  References  will  be  required. 

p.  S.— Excursion  tickets  can  be  had  at  the  above  office 
at  one  (Utlliir  Mcli,  the  price  at  the  K.  K.  office  being  one 
dollar  and  a  half. 


Presbytery  of  New  York  will  bold  an  adjourned  meet 
ing  at  the  Chapel  of  the  First  Church,  t  ifth  Avenue , 
corner  Eleventh  Street,  on  ^Monday,  June  26  at  J  P.M. 

Gkorge  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Ilruiiswlek  will  hold  its  ,Iune 
Stated  Meet  ing  in  the  Milford  Church,  on  Tuesday,  June 
27,  at  9.30  A.31.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resbvtery  of  West  Jersey  will  hold  a  regular  meet¬ 
ing  in  lladdbntield,  Tuesday,  June  27,  at  10  A.M. 

Henry  Reeves,  Stated  Clerk. 


Reduced  Kates  to  St  liOiiisvia  I’eniisylvania 
Railroad  .Aceoiiut  MeeiiiiK  IJraiid  liodi^e, 
B.  P.  O.  Elks. 


On  accountof  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  I^odge,  B.  P.  O. 
Elks,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  20  to  23, 1899,  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Itailroad  Company  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  from 
points  on  its  line,  to  St.  Louis  and  return,  at  wreatly  re- , 
duced  ratee.  Tickets  will  be  sold  June  18  and  19,  good  to 
return  until  June  25. 

For  specific  rates  andconditionsapply  to  ticket  agents. 


The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman  s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  June  20, 
at  10.30  A.M.,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 


The  Hampton  Institute  will  hold  its  Commencement 
and  Anniversary  exercises  together  this  year  on  Thuri^ 
day,  June  15.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Greer  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  School’s  trustees,  will  be  the  principal  siajaker  from 
abroad . 

In  the  morning,  class-rooms  and  shops  will  be  open  to 
visitors,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  graduating  exercises 
will  be  held  in  the  gymnasium.  On  the  14th  the  alumni 
hold  their  triennial  reunion,  with  formal  exercises  in 
the  morning,  social  gatherings  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
supper  on  Thursday  evening.  On  Wednesday  evening 
the  senior  class  repeat  their  very  successful  rendering  of 
Mr.s.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart’s  ‘Golden  Wedding,”  dram¬ 
atized  especially  for  them. 


The  Fourth  International  Convention  of  the  Epwortli 
League  will  meet  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  .‘Mto23. 
Tlie  League  special  train  leaves  New  York  at  5  P.M., 
Tuesday,  July  18,  via  Washington,  D.  C  ,  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R.  For  further  information  aildress  VV‘m. 
B.  Howard.  1197  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  or  F.  W. 
Goreth,  52  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MAKttlAOES. 

Shaw-Dageh.^MIss  Sarah  J.  Shaw,  a  tencherat  Clear 
Creek,  Indian  Territory,  to  Rev.  William  M.  Dager. 
The  event  that  made  “the  twain  one  ttei-h”  was  con¬ 
summated  at  the  residence  of  Augustus  Kendall.  Esq., 
June  6,  by  Rev.  1.  T.  MTiittemore,  assisted  by  Rev.  D. 
T.  Robertson,  Ph.l).,  Hamlet,  Ills.  The  above  were 
graduates  of  Park  College,  and  Mr.  Dager  of  McCormick 
Seminary,  and  are  under  appointment  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  destined  for  West  Africa. 

WoRRALL- Wilson. -  On  May  30,  1899,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride’s  parents,  near  Huron,  S.  D.,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Hill,  Miss  Anna  R.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Wm.  Y.  Worrall, 
all  of  Huron,  S.  D. 


VHE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SUCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Clirlstian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  l$aclety. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  (300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Etemlt  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  33d  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Yoik, 

Incorporated  April,  183.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor*’  Maoazine,  the  Seaman’i  Friend, 
and  the  Li/e  Boat.  James  W.  Elweli.,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
1E8,  Treas.;  Bev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  suOerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


DEATHS. 

Veeder.— In  Gullderland,  N.  Y..  Feb.  9,  Abram  Vee- 
der,  aged  81.  For  twenty  years  an  Elder  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  He  was  long  an  invalid,  but  his  life  was 
ever  cheerful  and  highly  exemplary;  that  of  the  true 
and  trusting  Christian.  His  death  was  as  peaceful  as  a 
summer  sunset.  W.  W.  B. 


ROCKLAND  CEHBTERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAMB,  .59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


WANTING  REST  this  summer,  with  quiet  and  re¬ 
tirement,  let  one  try  Dr.  Willard’s  “Nervine,” 
Burlington,  Vermont,  a  beautiful  place  indeed;  home¬ 
like,  restful,  healthful:  particularly  suited  to  the  tired, 
the  ’’nervous”  and  the  convalescent.  Circular  with 
references  furnished. 


WANTED.  —  A  ijosition  as  Companion,  Mother’s 
Helper,  or  Child’s  Nurse,  by  a  liuiy  of  middle  age. 
Address  Fides,  care  Evangelist. 


Jane  15,  1899 


THE  EVANGELIST 
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Did  you  read  last  week  what  the 
leading  papers  of  your  denomi¬ 
nation  say  of  what  one  called 
‘‘  the  best  book  given  the  public  ”  J 
BY  THE  REY. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

D.D.,  LL.D. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR 

A  WORLD  OF  SIN 

CLOTH,  #  This  week  we‘ would  call  attention  to 

$  1 .25  m  **  freshness  and  originalit  j  of  ex- 

pression’  which  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 

Stoduard  mentions  editorially  in  the  Observer  as 
«  “  sure  to  captivate  the  thoughtful  reader.” 

The  CoNGRF.c;ATif'N«i.isT  says  :  “It  does  justice  to 
Hie  intelligence  of  the  modern  world,  while  rob 
bing  the  doctrine  of  none  of  its  profound  meaning 
for  the  Christian  heart.” 

Dr.  Stkaly  B.  Rossiter,  after  commenting  on  the 
'  ■*  brilliancy  and  a  certain  daringness  of  thought  ”  of 

parts,  calls  the  fifth  chapter  “a  section  that  forhcav- 
enliness  of  spirit  and  keenness  of  thinking  .  .  .  will 
be  regarded  as  the  finest  work  of  this  fine  mind.’’ 


Dr.  Van  Dyke  s  earlier  book  also  is  described  as 
"  fresh  and  masterly.” — Concregationalist. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR 

AN  AGE  OF  DOUBT 

SIXTH  ^  “  Let  us  say  at  once  that  this  is  one 

EDITION  $  wisest,  timeliest,  and  most  really 
y  Christian  books  that  we  have  met  with 
5 1  .za  ^  ,j,any  a  day — a  book  as  fascinating 
as  a  novel,  and  far  more  enduring  in  its  influence  ;  full 
of  sympathy  for  men  pressed  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
age,  and  full  of  candor  in  treating  them.” — The 
Indepe.ndent. 

“  Here,  in  strong  and  often  graphic  English,  is  set 
forth  a  broad  evangelicalism  such  as  this  age 
intensely  needs.  This  is  a  book  every  Christian 
teacher  may  well  read,  mark,  learn  atd  inwardly 
digest.”— Dr.  .Marcus  O.  Dod. 

THE  HACIVIILLAN  COMPANY 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SHOUT  STORIES. 

Two  country  clergymen  had  agreed  to  ex- 
chiinge  pulpits  on  a  certain  date,  says  the 
Syracuse  Standard.  One  of  them  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  solemn  announcement  to  his  congrega¬ 
tion  on  the  Sabbath  previous:  “My  dear  breth¬ 
ren  and  sisters,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating 
that  on  next  Sunday  the  Rev.  Zachariah  B. 
Day  will  preach  for  you.  Now,  sing  two 
verses  of  hymn  No.  489,  ‘That  awful  day  will 
surely  come.’  ’’  And  it  took  him  some  time 
to  discover  why  the  congregation  smiled. 

Among  the  advertisements  in  a  provincial 
paper  there  recently  appeared  the  following: 
‘  ‘  The  gentleman  who  found  a  purse  with 
money  in  Burford  street  is  requested  to  for¬ 
ward  it  to  the  address  of  the  loser,  as  he  was 
recognized.  ’  ’  A  few'  days  later  the  reply  was 
inserted:  “The  recognized  gentleman  who 
picked  up  a  purse  in  Burford  street  requests 
the  loser  to  call  at  his  hou.se.  ’’ — Pearson’s. 

“Ma, ’’  said  a  discouraged  little  Maple  avenue 
urchin,  “I  ain’t  going  to  school  any  more.’’ 
“Why,  dear?’’  tenderly  inquired  his  mother. 
“ 'Cause  tain’t  no  use.  lean  never  learn  to 
spelL  The  teacher  keeps  changing  words  on 
me  all  the  time. ’’—Occ/denf. 

“A  man  kin  forgit  his  manners  an’  git  along 
foil  awhile,’’  said  Uncle  Eben,  “but  de  fas’ 
ting  he  knows  he  gits  so  haughty  he  neglecks 
to  bow  to  de  inevitable,  an’  den  he’s  in  trouble 
sho’  nuflf. ’’ — Christian  Observer. 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TKNKMKNT  HOU8K  CHAPTKR.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Snpt. 

SOME  HAPPY  TIMES. 

It  seems  a  very  short  time  since  “The  King’s 
Daughters’  Settlement  Circle,  Number  One,’’ 
was  formed  and  yet  we  are  already  finding  it 
a  most  valuable  ally.  Last  month  these  ener¬ 
getic  young  daughters  held  a  tea  and  sale  at 
the  charming  home  of  a  kind  friend  in  East 
Orange,  from  which  they  realized  forty-nine 
dollars  for  our  Fresh  Air  Fund.  The  interest 
of  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  Settlement 
work  was  increased  and  the  girls  themselves 
managed  to  have  a  good  time,  making  as  pretty 
a  picture  as  one  could  wish  to  see  the  two  days 
that,  enveloped  in  big  w'hite  aprons,  they  were 
busily  stiiring  the  candy  and  making  all  the 
other  preparations  for  the  tea. 

Ice  cream  and  cakes  were  so  generously  given 
in  response  to  their  solicitations  that  when 
the  sale  was  over  they  had  enough  ice  cream 
left  to  give  all  the  inmates  of  the  Home  for 
Crippled  Children  in  Newark  a  delightful 
feast.  Still  there  were  nine  loaves  of  cake  to 
be  disposed  of  and  the  happy  thought  came  of 
bringing  it  over  to  Henry  street  with  some 
lemonade  for  whatever  children  happened  to 
be  there. 

Of  course  Miss  Mayer  and  Mrs.  Walker  had 
a  club  on  hand,  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  who 
enjoyed  it  most,  the  little  ones  of  the  “Sun¬ 
shine  Club,’’  or  the  members  of  the  Settlement 
Circle  who  had  brought  the  feast. 

The  supply  seemed  to  be  as  inexhaustible  as 
that  of  the  widow’s  famous  cruse  and,  when 
all  had  been  abundantly  supplied,  the  young 
ladies  carried  the  remnants  down  into  the 
King’s  Garden  where  the  tiny  tots  were  play¬ 
ing,  and  the  library  children  were  brought  in 
to  swell  the  number,  until  some  thirty  were 
made  blissful  by  an  unexpected  treat.  The 
news  spread  rapidly,  and  hnngry,  appealing  lit¬ 
tle  faces  suddenly  appeared  in  every  window 
and  doorway  until  every  crumb  had  disappeared. 

It  was  a  practical  demonstration  to  the  ont- 
of-town  girls  of  the  pleasure  they  could  give; 
and  an  interested  spectator  spoke  of  the 
“tender  happiness’’  in  their  faces  as  they 
watched  the  children's  joy.  They  will  surely 
bo  inspired  to  more  earnest  effort  by  that  after¬ 
noon’s  demonstration  of  its  value. 

As  yet  there  are  only  two  of  these  Settle¬ 
ment  Circles,  but  we  hope  others  will  be 
formed ;  for  this  seems  the  most  practical  way 
of  securing  active  co-operation  from  friends 
out  of  the  city  and  one  especially  valuable  at 
this  summer  season  when  it  is  easier  to  go  back 
and  forth. 

Contributions  for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  are 
coming  in  more  slowly  than  usual  this  year 
and  these  torrid  days  coming  so  early  only  in¬ 
crease  the  need  of  country  air  and  rest  and  we 
have  already  had  several  day  excursions. 

Last  week  the  “Home  Makers,’’  who  have 
been  longing  to  see  Riverside  Park  and  Grant’s 
Tomb  were  taken  up  there  for  a  happy  day, 
made  possible  by  the  kind  friend  who  is  always 
planning  for  these  tired  mothers.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  she  was  prevented  by  illness  from  wit¬ 
nessing  their  delight,  which  was  like  that  of 
children,  bnt  she  sent  her  daughter  with  a 
carriage  full  of  provisions  for  lunch,  which 
was  most  fully  appreciated  by  the  women  who 
gathered  in  groups  under  the  trees.  A  few 
were  energetic  enough  to  go  about  seeing 
everything  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  most  of  them  preferred  to  sit  quietly  on 
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on  the  Box  | 

guarantees  the  con- 1 
tents  to  be  | 
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the  most  | 
delicious  | 
product  I 
of  candy  | 
making  skill.  | 
Always  ask  for| 

I  Whitman’s  I 

=  Chocolates  and  Confections  1 
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the  grass  under  the  trees  and  rest  and  drink 
in  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  day  was  one 
to  be  long  remembered  by  them  all,  and  they 
came  home  refreshed  in  body  and  mind,  and 
the  babies  less  fretful,  with  a  tinge  of  color  in 
their  pale  cheeks  from  even  this  little  change 
of  air.  The  more  such  days  they  can  have 
during  the  long  summer  the  better  able  they 
will  be  to  carry  their  heavy  burdens  and  to 
make  their  homes  better  and  brighter,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  little  it  costs  to  give  them 
such  a  treat.  Perhaps  some  who  are  too  far 
away  to  come  and  help  in  any  other  way  would 
like  to  provide  for  one  or  more  such  excursions. 


Rural  and  Farm  Life. 


Some  one  has  estimated  that  twenty-two 
acres  of  land  are  needed  to  sustain  one  man  on 
flesh,  while  that  amount  of  land  sown  with 
wheat  will  feed  forty-two  persons ;  sowed  to 
oats,  eighty- eight  persons;  to  potatoes,  Indian 
corn  or  rice,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  per¬ 
sons  and,  planted  with  the  bread  fruit  tree, 
over  six  thousand  people  could  be  fed. 

Many  persons  think  that  bees  gather  wax 
from  flowers.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
natural  secretion  of  their  own,  and  is  only 
produced  by  them  during  heavy  honey  flows, 
or  in  other  words,  from  heavy  feeding.  They 
seem  to  produce  it  as  a  beast  does  fat  or  tallow. 
It  is  readily  discovered  at  snch  times  by  close 
examination  in  the  rings  on  the  under  side  of 
their  body  resembling  fish  scales.  They  have 
thus  under  their  body  six  wax  pockets,  and 
the  little  scales  may  be  seen  protruding  from 
the  same.  On  the  bottom  boards  of  hives  dur¬ 
ing  snch  times  may  be  found  large  numbers 
of  these  scales. —Farmer’s  Journal. 

An  offer  of  $20,000  for  three  orchids  exhibited 
at  the  Antwerp  horticultural  show  has  been 
refused  by  the  owner  of  the  flowers. 

Clean  stable  manure  is  about  the  best  garden 
fertilizer,  and  the  asparagus  bed  will  take  a 
deal  of  it. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Siberian  railroad  is 
having  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  agricnltnral  industry  of  the  empire. 

There  is  a  moral  side  to  dairying.  Regular 
habits  are  required.  Men  who  keep  cows  must 
be  home  at  milking  time.  Home  is  a  good 
place. 
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House  Furnishing 

Table  and  China  Cntlery.  Silver-plated 
Ware.  China,  Glassware  and  Crockery. 
Cooking  Utensils. 

Kitchen,  Laundry  and  Cellar  Outfittings. 
Kefrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests. 

Wooden  and  Willow  Wares. 

Sick-room  and  Nursery  Conveniencea 
Fire  Irons  and  Brasses. 

Andirona  Brass  and  Iron  Coal-Scuttles 
and  Wood-Holders  in  Brasa  Iron,  Wood 
and  Willow. 

Fire  Screens  and  Fenders. 

Patent  Safety  Folding  Steps  for  Library 
and  Hall  Use. 

Patent  Plate  and  Dish  Warmers. 

Coffee  Machines— French.  German,  Aus¬ 
trian,  Russian  and  Turkish. 

Chafing  Dishes— Afternoon-Tea  Kettles. 

Table  ^g  Boilers. 

The  Triple-flame  Warming  Lamps  for  Tea 
Table,  Sick-room  and  Traveling. 

Fireproof  Earthen  and  Porcelain  Cook¬ 
ing  Utensils. 

enameled  steel  Cooking  Utensils,  guaranlecd  to 
be  alwVufe))/  /ree  from  ixtutonotw  ampimtion  and  per- 
fecUy  raft. 

Every  article  necessary,  nseful  or  convenient  for 
housekeeper*. 

Goods  delivered  free  to  any  part  of  the  “Greater  New 
York,”  or  carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  station 
within  100  miles. 

BEST  QUALITY  ONLY 

An  inspection  invited 


130  and  132  West  42d  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


TEA  A\D  A  BANK  ACCOUNT  BEER  AND 
PO^'ER'n. 

There  are  diversitiee  of  administration  but 
the  same  spirit.  Rescue  Work  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  lower  parts  of  this  city  deserves  a 
larger  measure  of  attention  than  it  has  re¬ 
ceived,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  results  of 
the  new  experiment  of  the  United^Church 
Army  is  the  public  interest  it  has  aroused  in 
a  social  movement  which  is  frankly  intended 
as  a  means  of  saving  souls  and  bodies'together. 

Last  Thursday  night  saw  the  opening!Jof  the 
“United  States  Church  Army  Tea  Saloon,’’ 
in  Allen  street.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  to  substitute  tea 
for  beer  as  an  eveir-day  beverage.  Iced  tea  is 
to  be  served  at  the  bar  for  a  cent  a  glass,  and 
as  11.40  was  taken  in  during  the  first  hour 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  ground  to_believe 
that  the  movement  will  be  popular. 

The  bar  occupies  the  front  end  of  a  room, 
the  other  end  of  which  is  used  for  mission 
purposes.  It  was  formally  opened  by  religious 
exercises.  Colonel  Hadley,  the  projector  of 
the  enterprise,  read  an  address  outlining'the 
work  proposed,  and  explaining  the  very  allur¬ 
ing  plan  whereby  beer  drinkers  are  to  be'led  to 
replace  beer  with  tea. 

Assuming  that  the  average  beer  drinker  buys 
at  least  three  pints  of  beer  per  day,  he  showed 
that  such  a  man's  daily  expenditure  for  beer 
at  eight  cents  a  pint  amounts  to  twenty-four 
cents. 

To  encourage  the  beer  drinker  to  take  tea  in¬ 
stead,  Colonel  Hadley  agrees  to  open  an  ac¬ 
count  in  his  name  at  any  savings  bank  he  may 
prefer,  the  saloon  advancing  the  $1  necessary 
for  a  first  deposit.  The  beer  drinker  may  then 
deposit  his  twenty-four  cents  a  day  at  the  bank, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  saloon  will 
advance  the  amount  necessary  to  bring  the 
deposit  up  to  flOO  and  place  the  whole  sum  at 
the  disposal  of  the  former  beer  drinker. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  ingenious  and  inviting 
plan,  and  if  carried  out  by  practical  persons, 
such  as  Colonel  Hadley  is  likely  to  associate 
with  himself,  may  be  the  means  of  much  good. 

After  the  address,  letters  from  prominent 
persons  and  others  were  read,  commendatory 
of  the  plan,  experiences  by  Colonel  Hadley, 
his  brother,  £<.  H.  Hadley,  and  others  followed 
and  the  meeting  was  closed  by  prayer. 
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In  reviewing  the  saloon  a  word  should  also 
be  said  about  the  mission  in  connection  with  it. 
This  mission  has  been  open  for  some  weeks 
and  already  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  have 
been  reclaimed  from  their  former  evil  habits. 

A.  S.  D. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Lyons  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  in  Lyons 
(April  19-20),  in  view  of  the  illness  of  its 
Stated  Clerk  created  the  oflSoe  of  Permanent 
Clerk,  and  made  hearty  choice  of  the  Rev.  H. 
B.  Mayo  to  fill  it.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
term  of  service  of  twenty-seven  years  as 
Stated  Clerk,  Henry  M.  Clark  was  absent  on 
account  of  illness.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
layman  to  hold  that  office.  He  served  the 
Presbytery  efficiently  and  faithfully,  taking 
great  joy  in  his  work,  and  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  he  passed  peace¬ 
fully  away. 

New  Y^ork  City. — The  Lenox  Presbyterian 
Church  (471  West  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth 
street)  has  had  a  steady  growth  under  its  ex¬ 
cellent  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  and 
his  efficient  helpers.  Every  year  since  its  first, 
1894,  when  its  May  record  was  88  church  and 
275  Sabbath-school  members,  there  has  been 
growth — the  May  record  of  1899  being  318 
church  and  503  Sunday-school  members.  Con¬ 
tributions  TO  all  objects  show  a  similar  in¬ 
crease.  Covering  the  same  years,  they  began 
with  Congregational  expenses  |1,900,  and  $20 
to  Benevolences,  and  have  grown  to  ^,089.11 
Congregational  and  $569.97  Benevolences,  the 
present  year  This  last  represents  the  only 
failure  to  increase— the  ‘  ‘  Benevolences’  ’  of  1898 
having  been  $582.80 — showing  a  falling  off  of 
$12.83.  The  showing  of  steady  growth  is 
creditable  to  all  concerned. 

Buffalo. — The  Rev.  Louis  B.  Crane,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  in  Bible  Study  at  Princeton,  has 
accepted  the  call  to  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Buffalo,  to  succeed  Dr.  McKittrick, 
who  was  recently  dismissed  with  so  much  re¬ 
luctance.  The  new  pastor  expects  to  enter 
upon  his  work  in  the  early  autumn. 

Cortland. — The  Rev.  J.  Lovejoy  Robertson 
D.D.,  for  the  past  two  years  the  stated  supply 
of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Galves¬ 
ton,  Tex. ,  has  returned  to  his  former  residence 
at  Cortland,  N.  Y.  He  has  done  a  good  work 
in  Galveston,  leaving  the  Fourth  Church  in 
a  comparatively  prosperous  and  assured  condi¬ 
tion.  In  good  health.  Dr.  Robertson  will  dis¬ 
charge  such  pulpit  duties  as  may  offer.  He 
may  be  addressed  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.  He  is  an 
attractive  preacher. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

GijOUCEster  City. — All  the  ministers,  with  a 
number  of  their  church  members  and  others 
who  are  desirous  of  good  government  and  bet¬ 
ter  morals  for  this  city,  are  engaged  in  an  ear¬ 
nest  movement  to  that  end.  None  is  more 
active  in  this  good  work  than  Father  Connelly 
of  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church.  Through  the 
endeavors  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  the 
city  council  has  been  induced  to  refuse  a  num¬ 
ber  of  license  applications,  while  proceedings 
have  been  begun  to  contest  in  a  higher  court 
the  legality  of  some  of  the  licenses  already 
granted. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

West  Middlesex. —The  Presbytery  of  She- 
nango  declined  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  rela- 


For  Nervous  Exhaustion 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Turner,  Bloomsburg  Sanitarium,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  says :  “  As  an  adjunct  to  the  recupera¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  nervous  system,  I  know  of  nothing 
equal  to  it.” 
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tions  of  the  Rev.  George  T.  Scott  to  the 
church,  in  view  of  the  representations  of  the 
church  and  congregation  touching  the  matter, 
OHIO. 

Glenville. — The  Rev.  Frank  N.  Riale,  for 
nearly  two  years  the  pastor  of  the  East  Side 
Presbyterian  Church,  announced  his  resigna¬ 
tion  the  closing  Sunday  of  May,  purposing  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Cedar  Rapids 
for  five  months,  (during  the  absence  of  its 
pastor  from  the  country),  after  which  he  al.so 
will  travel  in  Europe. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  on  June  5  received 
the  Rev.  George  E.  Thompson  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Detroit  and  arranged  for  his  installa¬ 
tion  over  the  Westminster  Church,  Hamilton, 
on  June  27.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  O. 

TENNESSEE. 

Cloyd’s  Ceeek. — Mr.  Robert  C.  Jones  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Union  on  May 
25,  in  Maryville,  and  ordained  by  commission 
at  Cloyd’s  Creek,  June  1,  1899.  Sermon  by 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Wilson  D.D.  Constitutional 
questions  and  ordaining  prayer  by  the  mod¬ 
erator,  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlett  D.D.  Charge 
to  candidate  by  President  Samuel  W.  Board- 
man  D.D.  Mr.  Jones  had  been,a  ruling  elder 
in  the  chnrch  for  eight  years.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Maryville  College  in  1894  and  at  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  18W.  It  was 
a  memorable  day  for  the  church  at  Cloyd’s 
Creek.  Mr.  Jones  is  under  appointment  to 
Siam. 

KENTUCKY'. 

Louisville. — The  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Collier  D.D.  writes 
to  The  Evangelist:  The  Rev.  E.  Payson  Haiii- 
mond  D.D.  conducted  a  remarkable  meeting  in 
this  Chnrch,  Monday,  May  29.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  not  large,  as  there  had  not  been  time 
to  advertise  the  meeting  propetly.  But  from 
the  beginning  the  power  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit 
was  manifested,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gave  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  by 
signs  which  seemed  unmistakable. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— The  members  of  Bethany  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  desire  to  erect  a  more  commodi¬ 
ous  house  of  worship.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Rond- 
thaler  D.  D.  made  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  this 
new  enterprise  to  tbe  members  and  friends  on 
May  21,  with  encouraging  results.  The  Rev. 
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Dubois  H.  Loux,  the  pastor  of  Crerar  Chapel, 
lias  been  very  successful  in  his  labors  here. 
On  May  14  he  welcomed  nine  persons  to  church 
membership.  Eugene  S.  Pike  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Presbyterian  League  of 
Chicago,  and  the  society  is  organized  for  an¬ 
other  year  of  work,  and  the  promotion  of 
“esprit  de  corps”  among  the  Presbyterians  of 
that  city. 

C'hiraijo. — Sincere  regret  was  expressed  June 
5  at  the  meeting  of  Chicago  Presbytery  at  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  S.  J.  McPherson  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago.  Dr.  McPherson  goes  to  New  Jersey, 
July  2,  as  the  head  master  of  Lawrenceville 
Academy.  The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Lippincott, 
the  assistant  pastor,  was  appointed  moderator 
of  the  session  of  the  Second  Church.  A  fare¬ 
well  reception  was  given  Dr.  McPherson  June 
8  by  the  members  of  his  congregation. 

Ev.\nston.  —  A  grand  rally  of  the  Young 
People’s  Christian  Societies  was  held  May  19 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Forty  socie¬ 
ties  were  represented. 

WISI^ONSIN. 

CoTTAUE  Grove.— The  Rev.  C.  A.  Adams 
has  supplied  these  three  churches  for  two  years 
and  done  excellent  work.  He  has  had  two 
calls  of  late — the  last  one  from  Alma  Centre— 
and  has  had  the  good  sense  to  decline  them. 

Mii.w'ai'kee. — The  Milwaukee  ministers  are 
aroused  over  the  prevalence  of  gambling  and 
pool  selling,  and  in  the  ministers’  meeting, 
May  15,  they  addressed  a  remonstrance  to 
Mayor  Rose  against  the  unholy  practices. 

Miluankt-'.— The  Rev.  George  L.  Robertson 
of  Chicago  preached  in  Immanuel  Presbyterian 
Church  on  May  14  and  Evangelist  James  R. 
Pratt  preached  in  Bethany  Church.  The  Rev. 
Hayden  R.  Upton,  pastor  elect  of  Bethany 
Presbyterian  Church,  begins  his  labors  June  1. 

M.wvili.e. — The  Rev.  L  C.  Smith,  Synodi¬ 
cal  missionary  of  Wisconsin,  administered  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  the  little  church  at  Mayville 
on  May  14  in  the  morning  and  preached  to  a 
goo<l  audience  in  the  evening.  The  little  band 
keep  up  their  Sunday  school  and  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  without  a  pastor  and  now  that  the  Home 
Mission  Board  is  out  of  debt  they  are  pleading 
for  some  one  to  come  over  and  help  them. 

Green  B.\y.— The  Rev.  George  Wade  Healey 
■was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  West  Side  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Green  Bay  on  May  15. 
The  Rev.  Howard  A.  Talbot  of  Depere  pre¬ 
sided,  asked  the  questions  and  gave  the  charge 
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to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Lowell  C.  Smith  of 
Oshkosh  gave  the  charge  to  the  people  and  the 
Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier  D.  D.  of  Wausau  preached 
the  sermon. 

Columbus. — The  Welsh  Presbytery  of  Wis¬ 
consin  met  in  Bethel  Church  near  Columbus, 
May  24-26.  The  services  were  in  the  Welsh 
language.  The  Rev.  D.  R.  Jones  of  Randolph 
preached  the  opening  sermon  and  the  Rev.  Q. 
Griffith  of  Columbus  was  chosen  moderator. 
Over  six  hundred  people  were  in  attendance. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln. — The  First  Church  of  this  city,  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Hindman  D.D.  pastor,  received 
eleven  members  at  its  May  communion.  The 
year  thus  closing  has  been  one  of  blessing 
financially  and  spiritually,  $5, 104  having  been 
contributed  for  current  expenses  and  f  1,900  for 
benevolence.  About  one  hundred  members 
have  been  received  into  the  church ;  making 
a  total  active  roll  of  six  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  about  eight  hundred  on  all  the  rolls. 
Every  department  of  the  work  is  organized  and 
active.  The  congregations  tax  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  building  to  its  utmost.  The 
problem  of  the  night  audience  has  long  ago 
been  solved.  Extra  chairs  are  carried  into  the 
mid-week  prayer-meeting  room,  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  marked  by  spiritual  interest. 


IXSTITUTIOSS. 

The  Cornell  Christian  Association  is  making 
a  special  feature  this  year  of  so-called  “Neigh¬ 
borhood  W’ork.  ”  A  flourishing  Sunday-school 
has  been  organized  at  Bethel  Grove,  and  is 
under  the  conduct  of  students  regularly.  Ser¬ 
vices  are  held  in  various  outlying  districts 
every  Sunday  evening.  These  are  live  wide¬ 
awake  meetings,  attended  by  plenty  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  insure  good  singing  and  abundant 
enthusiasm.  Cornell  is  planning  to  send  a 
large  delegation  to  Northfield,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  will  share  the  expense.  It  is 
expected  that  twenty  men  will  go.  Cornell 
aims  to  take  the  same  leading  rank  in  her 
Christian  work,  which  she  has  long  occupied 
in  athletics  and  scholarship,  and  it  is  well- 
known  that  every  man  and  woman  -who  comes 
back,  imbued  with  the  Northfield  spirit,  is  a 
prominent  factor  to  that  end.  It  surely  pays. 

The  examining  committee  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  met  at  Elmira  College  in  larger 
numbers  than  usual.  Members  visited  the  sev¬ 
eral  classes  and  expressed  themselves  highly 
pleased  with  the  work  being  done.  The  Sun¬ 
day  evening  vesper  service  recently  instituted 
is  much  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the 
faculty  afid  student  body.  The  campus  with 
its  hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs  putting  on  the 
beautiful  garments  of  spring  has  become  a 
thing  of  beauty,  '^he  ba.sket  ball  field  and 
tennis  court  are  fully  occupied  with  delighted 
students  every  afternoon.  An  Elmira  College 
pilgrimage  is  being  arranged  for  1900,  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  are  at  present  or  who  were 
formerly  connected  with  the  institution,  as 
officers,  teachers  or  students  with  members  of 
their  families.  The  plan  is  to  make  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  next  year  through  Great  Britain  to  France 
with  the  Paris  Exposition  the  objective  point. 
Moderate  rates  are  being  secured  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge.  Those  desiring  full  informa¬ 
tion  may  correspond  with  the  Registrar  of  the 
college.  President  Mackenzie  having  been  at 
Minneapolis  during  General  Assembly  went  on 
for  a  tour  throughout  the  West. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  the  Chapin  Collegiate  School,  721  Madi¬ 
son  avenue,  New  York  City,  occurred  on  Friday 
morning,  June  9.  The  Principal,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Chapin,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of 
the  year.  Essays  were  read  by  Robert  N. 
Chambers  and  Carl  Otto  Kienbnsch,  and  an 
original  poem  by  Herbert  F.  Schwarz,  after 


“THINK  ON  THIS!” 


You  can  leave  New  York  by  the  New  York 
Central  at  5.30  o’clock  every  afternoon,  and  dine 
in  San  Francisco  the  fourth  evening  following. 

3, 400  miles  in  four  days. 

No  other  line  than  the  New  York  Central  can 
do  this. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  a  booklet  of  32  pages,  4x8, 
gives  synopsis  of  contents  of  each  of  twenty-five  books ; 
this  catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp  by  Greorae  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


which  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  E.  Bushnell  and  A.  E. 
Kittredge  and  George  W.  Clarke  Esq.  addressed 
the  pupils  and  their  parents.  Certificates 
magna  cum  laude  were  awarded  to  Robert  N. 
Chambers,  Herbert  F.  Schwarz,  George  Augus¬ 
tus  Talbot,  Robert  Kingsley  Tomlin  Jr.,  Alfred 
Herrmann,  Harold  O.  Tomlin,  Elsworth  Bush¬ 
nell,  James  J.  Porter,  John  Christopher  Meyer, 
Julius  V.  Bunzl.  Certificates  cum  laude  were 
awarded  to  pupils  who  have  excelled  in  special 
departments  of  work.  Of  the  graduating 
class,  Pierre  L.  Boesse  will  enter  Columbia 
University;  Robert  N.  Chambers,  Princeton; 
Mortimer  R.  Goldsmith,  Yale;  Frank  W. 
Wilcox,  the  University  of  New  York. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Prince¬ 
ton  commencement  began  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  Junior  Orations  in  Alexander 
Hall ;  and  on  Sunday  morning  President  Patton 
preached  the  baccalaureate;  followed  by  the 
usual  address  to  the  out-goditg  class,  the  exer¬ 
cises  taking  place  in  the  new  and  spacious 
Alexander  Hall.  In  his  address  to  the  class 
Dr.  Patton  put  in  a  word  for  athletios  and 


Extension  of  Idinit  on  Excursion  Tickets  to 
.Southern  New  Jersey  Seashore  Resorts 
via  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (West  Jersey 
and  Seashore  R.  R.), 

Beginning  June  1  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  will  extend  the  limit  on  excursion  tickets  to  the 
Southern  New  Jersey  seashore  resorts  from  ten  days  to 
fifteen  days,  including  date  of  sale.  This  extension 
covers  .Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  Ocean  City,  Sea  Isle 
City.  .Avalon,  Stone  Harbor,  Anglesea,  Holly  Beach, 
Wildwood,  Somers’ Point,  and  all  other  resorts  on  the 
South  Jersey  coast  reached  via  the  West  Jersey  and 
Sea.shore  Railroad,  and  applies  to  tickets  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Wilmington,  Harrisburg  Williamsport,  Elmira, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pottsvllle,  Reading,  Phillipsburg,  New 
York,  and  intermediate  stations. 

This  extension  of  limit,  covering  the  usual  two  weeks’ 
summer  vacation,  will  no  doubt  receive  the  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  of  business  men,  and  others  filling  clerical  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  limit  on  excursion  tickets  reading  from  anyof  the 
above  seashore  points  to  Philadelphia  will  also  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  ten  days  to  fifteen  days. 


Physicians  Recommend 

UNQUALIFIEDLY  THE  MOCNTAINa 

Of  Sullivan,  Ulster  and  Delaware  Counties,  N.  T.,  on 
the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway,  to  those  residents  of  Greater  New 
York  who  are  seeking  a  SUMMER  HOME  for  their 
families  in  a  region  of 

ABSOLUTE  HEALTH  AT  MODERATE  COST. 

2.000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pare  Air,  Pure  Water,  Purs 
Milk.  Send  seven  cents  for  postage  to  the  undersigned, 
or  call  and  get  free  at  offices  below,  the  Superbly  Illus¬ 
trated  Book,  “SUMMER  HOMES,”  of  IW  pages.  It 
gives  list  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  ■with 
their  location,  rates,  attractions,  etc. 

IN  NEW  YORK :  IIST 165, 17L  87L  044,  ia54  Broad-way ; 
287  Fourth  Ave.,  3  Park  Place,  737  Sixth  Ave.,  246  Colum¬ 
bus  Ave.,  153  East  13.5th  St.,  2T3  West  136th  St.  Ticket 
Offices  Franklin  and  West  43d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN :  4  Court  St„  860  Fulton  St.,  98  Broad¬ 
way,  801  Manhattan  Ave.,  Eagle  Office. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON. 

General  Passenger  Agent,  56  Beaver  St.  N  .T, 
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their  inflaence:  “In  the  sphere  of  athletic  in¬ 
terests,  ’  ’  he  said,  ‘  ‘  there  is  an  ethical  develop¬ 
ment.  Ton  learn  that  if  you  are  to  win  there, 
the  tyranny  of  present  indulgence  must  be 
overcome,  the  body  mast  be  kept  under,  and 
yon  find  out  how  to  bear  np  under  defeat,  and 
keep  rightly  balanced  when  victorions.  ’  ’  And 
again:  “Athletics  show  if  we  are  to  strive  for 
mastery  we  must  strive  lawfully.  The  most 
important  business  here  is  to  make  men,  not 
to  develop  scholars,  and  philosophers.”  In  the 
evening  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phian  Society,  the  venerable  association  of 
Christian  students,  was  held  in  Marquand 
Chapel.  The  preacher  of  the  occasion  was  the 
Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey  D.D.  of  this  city 
The  attendance  at  this  commencement  is  very 
large.  , 

Money  is  being  collected  to  enlarge  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard 
University.  An  anonymous  offer  of  120,000 
has  been  made  to  endow  an  Asa  Gray  chair  of 
botany. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  widow  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  General,  has  lately  resigned  her  position 
as  Principal  of  the  Virginia  Female  Institute 
at'Staunton.  She  had  held  thejposition  very 
efficiently  for  many  years. 

LETTERS  FROM  OLTl  FRIENDS. 

Dear  Evangelist:  "Comprehension"  is  the 
word,  stick  to  it.  Yours  comprehensively, 

S.  J. 

Oneida,  X.  V.  _ 

Geneva,  X.  Y.,  May  11,  lS9y. 

My  Dear  Editor:  The  Evangelist  grows  in 
beauty^and  literary  and  spiritual  value  week 
by ’week.  Every  improvement  and  new  fea¬ 
ture  I  note  and  appreciate;  even  the  “Minis¬ 
terial  Personals,”  and  “Church  Directory,” 
and  “  Free  Educational  Opportunities  of  New 
York”  on  second  page  of  cover.  I  trust  the 
“Table  of  Contents”  will  always  find  such  a 
ueat  exposition  on  the  front  page,  even  though 
a  minister’s  picture  must  be  inserted  occa¬ 
sionally. 

I  should  be  happy  to  see  The  Evangelist  in 
every  family  in  the  North  Church ;  and  I  can 
say  this  more  heartily  than  ever.  It  contains 
several  features,  either  one  of  which  is  worth 
the  cost  of  subscription. 

With  joy  in  your  capital  work  and  sincere 
regards,  your  friend,  N.  B.  R. 

OBITTARY. 

CHARLES  M.  EARLE. 

The  University  Place  Church  has  met  with  a 
loss  that  will  long  be  felt  in  the  sudden  death 
of  Charles  M.  Earle  Esq.  early  on  Monday 
morning  of  last  week.  His  parents  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  Mercer  Street  Church,  and  he 
became  a  communicant  there  under  the  early 
ministry  of  Dr.  Robert  R.  Booth  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  while  yet  a  student  in  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Schenectady.  Clear  in  his  acceptance  of 
the  truth,  positive  and  direct  in  his  intellectual 
processes,  he  was  to  be  counted  on  the  right 
side  of  things  thereafter — from  start  to  finish. 
He  was  one  of  the  corps  of  faithful  men  who 
saw  the  beginnings  of  the  Dry  Dock  Mission 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  contain 
Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell  and 
completely  derange  tlie  whole  system  when  entering  it 
through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should 
never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable 
Iihysicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the 
good  you  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  sys 
tern.  In  buying  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine.  It  is  taken  internally  and  is  made  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.  Testimonials  free. 
t  Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Oil  the  far  East  side,  in  the  Eleventh  Ward, 
and  witnessed  its  growth  into  the  present 
Emanuel  Chapel.  Of  him,  as  of  others,  the 
yet  living  and  the  sainted  dead,  it  is  their 
sufficient  eulogy  that  they  were  a  part  of  that 
work.  The  beautiful  first  Sabbath  of  June 
was  Mr.  Earle’s  last  day  of  work  and  worship 
in  the  church  and  among  the  brethren  be  so 
much  loved.  It  would  be  pleasant,  had  we 
space,  to  note  his  labors  in  detail  in  Bible  in¬ 
struction  in  chapel  and  church,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  one  of  the  elders  of 
the  church  at  the  afternoon  communion.  Mr. 
Earle  was  a  successful  lawyer,  and  his  services 
were  freely  given  to  benevolent  objects  were  in¬ 
stitutions.  He  also  at  one  time  did  service  as  a 
school  trustee  In  all  relations  he  was  efficient 
and  faithful  and,  best  of  all,  while  mingling 
freely  with  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
he  impressed  them  with  the  genuineness  of  his 
Christian  character.  The  funeral  on  Thursday 
was  held  at  the  church  and  conducted  by  his 
beloved  pastor,  Dr.  George  Alexander,  Dr. 
Booth  offering  a  verytender  prayer  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  benediction  at  the  conclusion. 

MRS.  I..  M.  MILLER. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Rnmsey  Miller,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
died  at  her  home  in  that  city  on  Monday,  June 
5.  Mrs.  Miller  devoted  an  unusually  long  life 
to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  forty-eight  years  of  her  husband’s  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ogdens- 
bnrg,  Mrs.  Miller  has  ably  seconded  his 
efforts  in  all  departments  of  Christian  activity 
and  has  been  a  power  for  good  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  In  the  church  at  large  she  has  been 
especially  known  through  her  activity  in  the 
cause  of  Home  Missions,  to  which  she  con¬ 
tributed  both  literary  and  personal  services. 
Mrs.  Miller  was  for  many  years  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Her  husband  and  a  son,  Judge  M. 
Rnmsey  Miller  of  Steuben  County,  survive  her. 

AN  ELECT  LADY. 

In  the  application  in  these  latter  days  of  the 
Apostolic  injunction,  “Render  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,”  there  is  danger,  while  we  arc 
occupied  in  rehearsing  the  virtues  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  those  leaders  of  our  beloved  Church 
who  one  by  one  are  entering  into  the  joy  of 
their  Lord,  that  we  shall  overlook  many  a 
humble  worker  who  is  equally  deserving  of 
honor  and  gratitude;  from  whose  life  useful 
and  even  inspiring  lessons  may  be  drawn. 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  remark,  “God  must  love  the 
common  people  or  he  would  not  have  made  so 
many  of  them,”  may  suggest  the  important 
truth  that  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world 
in  every  generation  is  largely  done  by  humble 
yet  faithful  workers,  whose  names,  though 
written  in  the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life,  are  sel¬ 
dom  written  on  the  pages  of  history. 

From  the  membership  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Church  Triumphant,  there  has 
just  been  transferred  the  name  of  one  who 
may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  representative  of 
this  large  class  of  obscure  but  faithful  servants 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  chief  facts  in  the  quiet 
life  of  this  consecrated  woman  are  few  and 
simple.  Miss  Jennie  T.  Shearer  was  born  in 
Pepperell,  Mass.,  .Tune  27,  1826.  While  still 
young  she  moved  with  her  parents  to  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.  In  1844  she  went  to  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  to  attend  that  then  famous  school,  the 
Fredonia  Academy,  where  she  received  her 
education.  After  completing  her  studies  she 
labored  for  several  years  under  the  ‘  ‘  American 
Board,”  among  the  Seneca  Indians  on  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation.  In  the  year  1867 
she  made  Fredonia  her  permanent  home.  She 
identified  herself  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  was  actively  interested  in  all  its  | 
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work.  For  more  than  thirty  years  she  was 
the  teacher  of  the  large  primary  class  in  the 
Sunday  school,  leaving  the  impress  of  her 
gentle  and  unselfish  personality  upon  several 
generations  of  children.  Loyal  to  her  church, 
loyal  to  her  pastor,  loyal  to  truth  and  duty, 
but  above  all  loyal  to  Christ,  she  lived  an 
exceptionally  fruitful  life  and  has  left  behind 
her  not  only  a  name  fragrant  with  blessed 
memories,  but  also  a  vacant  place  in  the  work¬ 
ing  forces  of  the  church,  that  cannot  easily  be 
filled. 

W’hat  was  the  secret  of  this  singularly  useful 
life?  It  was  not  the  possession  of  a  lorpe 
number  of  talents..  Though  Miss  Shearer  was 
not  without  talents,  she  had  no  more  than  very 
many  of  the  members  of  our  churches  possess. 
What  made  her  life  conspicuously  useful  was 
not  her  exceptional  talent,  but  her  exceptional 
consecration.  Talents,  whether  few  or  many, 
and  consecration  belong  together,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  are  they  found  together.  It  is  often  the 
five  talents  that  are  buried  in  the  earth  while 
the  one  talent  is  employed  in  fruitful  service. 
Great  things  are  accomidished  for  God  and  for 
humanity  by  men  and  women  of  few  talents 
but  of  great  consecration.  Does  not  this 
thought  suggest  what  the  greatest  need  of  the 
church  must  always  be?  It  must  always  be, 
not  more  members,  but  more  consecrated  mem¬ 
bers,  not  more  wealth  but  more  consecrated 
wealth,  not  more  gifted  workers  but  more 
consecrated  workers. 

May  not  the  lesson  of  this  unobtrusive  yet 
fruitful  life  give  an  inspiration  to  that  great 
multitude  that  make  up  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  open  their  eyes 
to  the  important  truth  that,  though  only  a  few 
can  have  great  gifts,  all  can  have  great  conse¬ 
cration. 


Aubergier’sa“‘., 

Lactucarium 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  lUl 
conditions  requiring  s^ative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleepand  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable. 

E.  FOUCENA  d.  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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I  UNITED  STATES  HOTEL 
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■  '  ■  -  ' '  ■’''-f^^'i]\mT^W^  sections  by  solid  ./ire  proof 
'‘~*^"'^-'i'‘'‘;iii^Y-  Vir*- walls  extending  from  cellar 
The  United  States  Hotel,  The  Social,  Ckxtke  OF  Saratoga  SPKIX08.  to  rOOf. 

The  Cottage  Wing  facing  the  beautiful  court  offers  all  the  seclusion  and  comforts, 
including  baths  and  steam  heat,  of  private  houses.  Illustrated  Literature  on  application. 
Luxurious  Accommodations  en  Suite  or  Comfortable  Single  Rooms  with  or  without  Baths. 
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SCHOOLS. 


^EW  YORK-AEBANY.  Albany  Female  Academy 
Lx  A  Boardingand  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lcoy  A.  Pltmpton,  Principal. 


RYE  SEMINARY  -K- 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s 

Thirty-fourth  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  courses.  Diplomas  given  In  each.  Certificate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  special  Courses  In  Art,  Literature. 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK.  ’ 


COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

.  .  FOR  GIRLS .  . 

Miss  C.  M.  GERRISH,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Mas.sachusktts,  Springfield. 

'*Th©  ElnnS,”  home,  day,  and  music  School  for 
Giri^.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatoiy  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  aod  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal. 


New  York  ‘-““tT"': 

Collegiate  Institute 

MISS  MART  SCHOONMAKER’S  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS 
Certlficato  admits  to  Smith,  A’assar,  AVells,  W'elle.4le.y 

New  Jersey,  Hlaii-stowu. 


DtAIR  PRESBYfEHIAt  AODtMV 

52dyo>r.  Co  educational.  Prepares  for  any  college.  Music- 
Art.  Campus  36  acres.  New  Buildings.  Large  endowment  justi 
fles  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  $2M.  John  C.  Sharpe,  Prln. 


THE  ASSEMBLY  MINUTESeAND.  REPORTS. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  distributed  this  year  beginning  about  August  1, 
and  continuing  until  August  30.  To  ministers  belonging 
to  Presbyteries  that  have  paid  their  full  apportionment 
to  the  Contingent  Fund,  the  cloth-bound  Minutes  will 
be  furnished  for  3.'>  cents  each.  The  volume  containing 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Boards  is  published  at  the 
following  prices:  cloth-bound  copies  to  ministers,  30 
cents ;  other  persons,  .iO  cents.  Persons  desiring  cloth- 
Ixiund  copies  either  of  the  Mlnutesorof  the  Reports  will 
please  at  once  communicate  with  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Rob¬ 
erts  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk,  1319  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


HOTELS. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Bellevlew  Avenue. 


CONVENTION  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
.ASSOCIATION,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Reduced  Rates  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  National  Edncational  Association  Convention, 
to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  July  11  to  14,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  via  direct  routes  from  points  on  its  line  to  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  return,  at  rate  of  single  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  ptwt  $2. (xr  membership  fee.  These  tick¬ 
ets  will  be  sold,  good  going,  June  34  to  July  7,  and 
when  stamped  by  Joint  Agent  at  Los  Angeles,  good  to 
return,  arriving  at  final  destination,  until  September  5. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Ticket  Agents. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  Elevator,  Steam,  Suites  with  bath. 
Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  Mineral  Water  and 
all  baths.  Electricity  in  its  varions  forms.  Massage,  etc. 
Croquet,  Golf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


FIRTH  AVENUE  HOUSE. 

ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 

Near  beach  and  electric  cars.  Large  rooms,  excellent  table 
Twelrth  season.  tS.OO  to  f  12.00.  THE  MISSES  JONES. 


The  Rev.  C.  E.  Ameron  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  who  has  recently  supplied  the  chnrch 
at  St.  Anne,  Ill.,  has  been  invited  to  become 
its  pastor.  The  late  Father  Chiniquy  was  the 
first  pastor  of  this  chnrch,  and  from  which 
the  Rev.  Placide  Bondrean  has  recently  retired 
on  account  of  age. 


HOTEL  AMERICAN-ADELPHI 

Finest  Location  Ln 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

Near  Mineral  Springs  and  Baths. 

Open  June  to  Nov.  Rooms  en  suite  with  baths. 

GEO.  A.  FAKNHAM,  Prop. 


NEW  GRAND  HOTEL 

WESTERN  Accommodates  600.  Opens  .Tune  29. 

Special  low  rates  for  July  and  September. 
CATSKILL  Only  hotel  on  mountain  top  with  direct 
um  la.i'i' A  lajc  railroad  accesi  Through  parlor  car  to 
iVlOUN  I  AlINiS  t^tel  grounds.  Elevation,  2  600  feet.  Four 
hours  from  New  York  New  golf  links, 
new  steam-heated  swimming  pool.  New  York  ofllce.  Decker 
Building,  33  Union  S<iuare  troom  75).  • 

S.  J.  COPRiELI,,  Manager. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Jrnirnal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  fav<^  upon  the  pnbKhers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  errait  bv 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


TOUU  TO  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  CONVENTION,  LOS  ANGELES, 
VIA  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


Special  Teacliers’  Personally-Conducted 
Tour,  IiieludinK'  Trip  through  Yellow.stoiie 
National  Park. 

On  account  of  the  Meellng  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  the  Penn^lvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  has  arranged  for  a  Teachers’  Per- 
sonallv  Couducted  Tour  to  Los  Angeles,  to  leave 
New  York  by  train  of  special  Pullman  Sleeping 
and  Dining  Cars  at  1.50  P.  M.  Siturday,  July  1, 
going  via  Chicago.  Omaha,  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Salt  Lake  City,  returning  via  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Yellowstone  Park, 
Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul— through  the  delight¬ 
fully  cool  mountain  region  of  Colorado  and  the 
Great  Northwest.  The  rate,  $316.40,  covers  trans¬ 
portation,  double  berth,  carriage  drives  through 
Garden  of  the  Geds  and  Yellowstone  Park,  meals, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  t’li  routr. 

Persons  who  desire  may  accompany  the  tour  on 
going  trip  only,  returning  independently.  The 
rate  returning  thus,  via  direct  lin^  is  $131.15 ;  re¬ 
turning  via  Portland  and  Seattle,  $143.65. 

The  tour  will  be  personally-conducted  through¬ 
out,  and  the  service  of  experienced  railroad  lep- 
resentatives  will  insure  every  attention  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  party.  • 

For  detailed  itineraries  and  full  information 
apply  to  or  address  Samuel  Carpeuter,  Eastern 
Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1196 
Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  New  York:  The  Gamenof 

Swords;  Max  Pemberton.  $l..'i0. - Thoughts  On  and  For 

the  Inner  Life ;  sermons  by  Timothy  Dwight,  President 
of  Yale  University.  $1.50 

The  Macmiu.an  Company,  New  York  :  Richaixl  Car¬ 
vel;  WinstlOa  Churchill.  $1.50. - The  Trial  of  the  uold 

Seekers ;  Hamlin  t^rland.  $1..50. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York :  America  in  the 
East ;  William  Elliot  Griffis,  $1.60. 

FLE.MING  H.  RkvellOompany,  New  York:  The  School 
•f  Obedien'ce ;  Andrew  Murray.  50  cents. 

Lonomans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York ;  Outline 
of  Practical  Sociology;  Carroll  D.  Wright  LL.D.  $3.00. 

Funk-*  Waonaixs  Company,  New  York  :  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Intermediate-School  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage;  James  C.  Fernald.  $1.00. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  Company,  New  York ;  A  History 
of  New  England  Theology;  Gieorge  Nye  Boardman.  $1.50. 

Tburlove  &  Company,  63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York: 
Contemporary  Spain  as  Shown  by  Her  Novelists ;  Mary 
Wright  Pinmmer. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York:  Imperial  De¬ 
mocracy  ;  liavid  Starr  Jordan.  $1.50. 

The  Centuky’  Company,  New  York  :  The  Century  Il¬ 
lustrated  Monthly  Magazine;  V'ol.  LVII.  New  Series, 
Vol.  X.\XV.  November  1898  to  April  1899. 

Harper  <Sc  Bkotiier.s  New  Y'ork:  Reminiscences; 

Justin  .McCarthy.  3  vols.  $4.50. - Cromwell’s  Own; 

-A  Story  of  the  Great  Civil  War;  Artliur  Paterson.  $1.50. 

—When  tile  Sleeper  Wakes;  H.  G.  Wells.  $1.50. - 

The  Dreamers,  A  Club;  John  Kendrick  Bungs.  $1.35. 

Gi  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  Little  Journejs  to 
the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters ;  Anthony  Van  Dyke. 
Elbert  Hubbard 

Charles  Scriuner’s  Sons,  New  York:  What  Shall 
We  Think  of  Christianity?  William  Newton  Clarke 
D.D.  $l.riO.  . 

Methodlst  Publishing  House,  Calcutta,  India  :  The 
4'hurch  of  Pentecost;  Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn. 

Houghton  &  .Mifflin,  Boston:  Every  Day  Buttcrfiies; 
A  Group  of  Biographies;  .Samuel  Hubbard  Scudder. 

$3.00. - The  First  Book  of  birds;  Olive  Thorne  Miller. 

$1.00. - The  Prometheus  Bound  of  Aeschylus ;  Trans¬ 

lated  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Paul  Elmer  More. 

$1.00. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston:  Plane  Geometry;  G.  A. 
Wentworth.  85  cents. 

George  W.  Jacobs  <fe  Company,  Philadelphia:  The 
Word  Protestant  in  Literature,  History  and  Legislation; 
Rev.  William  Henry  C’avunagh.  $1.00,  net. 

State  Journal  Co.mpany,  Printers,  Lincoln,  Neb.r 
Tupelo;  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey  A.M. 

PERIODICALS. 

Map- June:  Auburn  Seminary  Record. 

June:  Homiletic  Review;  Chautauqua  Assembly 
Herald; The  Forum;  Phrenological  Journal;  Good  House¬ 
keeping;  Missionary  Herald;  Appleton’s  Popular  Science 
Monthly ;  Bird  Lore ;  North  American  Review  j  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  Magazine:  Book  Buyer:  Book  News;  Spirit  of 
Missions;  American  Journal  of  Science;  American  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews ;  The  Church  Union:  Christian  City; 
Cambrian;  Winonian;  International  Messenger;  Educa¬ 
tion;  Good  Words;  Sunday  Magazine;  The  New  World; 
Non-Conformist;  Musical  Journal;  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Magazine ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly  ; 
Preachers’  Magazine;  The  Musician;  The  Anti-Imperi¬ 
alist;  The  Converted  Catholic;  The  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  Triangle;  The  Music  Teacher;  The  .Musical Times; 
Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Book  Reviews;  Literature;  Month¬ 
ly  Record  of  tlie  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  ;  Record 
of  Christian  Work;  Medical  Record;  The  Church  Choir; 
The  Religious  Review  of  Reviews;  Literary  Digest; 
School  Journal ;  How  To  Grow  Flowers. 

July:  The  Sunday  School  W^orld. 

KEFUKTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Christ’s  Credentials.  Daniel  P.  Baldwin. 

The  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers  in 
New  York  City.  Thiid  Sociological  Canvass.  ThelTwen- 
ty-first  Assembly  District. 

The  Prospect  Union,  1891  99. 

Sermon  Delivered  at  the  Ordinationof  Charles  Augus¬ 
tus  Briggs  D,U.,  and  Charles  Henry  Snedeker,  at  the 
Pro-Cathedral,  New  York,  Sunday,  May  the  Fourteenth, 
1899. 

A  Short  View  of  Great  Questions.  Orlando  J.  Smith. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  First 
Presbyterian  (,’hurcli.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-third  Year  Book  New  York  State  Reforma¬ 
tory,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Westminster  Year  Book,  1899. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Bulletin  l.'>6.  Spraying  Will  Save  the  Pickle  Crop.  F. 
H.  Hall,  F.  A.  Surrine,  and  F.  C.  Stewart. 

Bulletin  1.57.  5Vhy  Some  Grapes  Fail  to  Fruit.  F.  H. 
Hall  and  S.  A.  Beach. 

Bulletin  158.  How  to  Handle  the  Striped  Beetle  on 
Cucumbers.  F.  H.  Hall  and  B’.  A.  Surrine. 

I’ortieth  Annual  Report  of  Cooper  Union  for  Ihe  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  and  Art.  May  37,  1899. 

The  W’estern  College  and  Seminary  for  Women,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio.  1898  99. 

Experimental  Study  of  Children.  Arthur  MacDonald. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Year  Book,  18S9. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Annual 
Report  for  the  Year  1898. 

Christian  Science  and  Kindred  Delusions.  By  Luther 
Day  Harkness. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  NewYork. 
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Brown  Bros.  He  Co. 


PHILA-  raw  TOBK.  BOSTON. 

ALEX-  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTXD  BT  PRIVATB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  T.,  PhUa.,  sad  Baltimore  Stock  Each 'a. 

We  boy  and  sell  all  flrst-claas  Invest-  t  x  x 

ment  Secoritles  on  commission.  We  I 
receive  aoooonts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ^  ;  TV ^ 

Oorporatlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Oanada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries.  Including  South  AMca. 


Letters 

ot 

Credit. 


We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parte;  idso  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel¬ 
lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

liiestment  Seenrities,  Stocks  and  Bond: 

Booefat  and  Bold  on  Oommlaalon. 

No.  S  NASSAU  and  18  WAUIi  ST.,  N.  T 
■stabUsbed  1867.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Exchangt 


Frederick  A.  Booth 


22  EAST  16th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RBAU  KSn'Al'E 


HOKSEBACK  EXCURSION  THROUGH  SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAIN'S  FOR  SEA.SON'  OF  1899. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Penniman,  Professor  in  Berea  College, 
Kentncky,  will  conduct  a  party  of  ladies  and  jientlemeu 
on  a  horseback  excursion  through  the  mountains  of  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky  for  thirty-one  days,  from  July  U  to  Augu.^t 
U,  to  Cumberland  Gap  and  return.  The  camp  train  will 
move  short  distances  at  first,  and  later  about  twenty 
miles  a  day.  Important  places,  caves,,  streams,  mines, 
battle  sites  timber  lands  etc...  will  be  seen  in  constant 
succession.  A  cook,  with  competent  assistants,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  culinary  department.  On  isundays  tlie 
excursion  will  rest  in  some  selected  place.  The  excur¬ 
sion  will  start  from  1  ’erea  College,  thence  to  Baby  Mam¬ 
moth  CVve.  then  thi  ough  Jackson  County  to  Natunil 
Bridge  and  Torrent,  through  Breathitt  County  ami 
Hindman  to  Whitesimrg,  to  Big  Stone  Gap.  to  Shuwa- 
nee,  to  the  white  t'>i’  Marble  Mountains  in  Tennessee: 
home  to  Berea. 

For  particular:',  eddress 

Phof.  I’dxmman,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


HOAdK 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


Ninety-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1899 


.SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,600,000  OO 
State  Bonds  .  .  :IS,000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  7SI,5ltH3 

Railroad  Bonds  .  1,V4S,000  oo 
Water  Bonds  .  .  108,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  l‘i6,300  oo 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  2,4‘t8,100  oo 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  160,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  35,000  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  uncollect.^  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Janu¬ 
ary,  1S99 . 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Camtal . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Surplus . 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


Market  Value 
$594,180  72 
1,769,249  74 
1,909,500  OO 
26,600  OO 
790,511  83 
1,336,630  OO 
90,800  OO 
172,557  OO 
4,096,194  OO 
339,450  OO 
91,500  OO 

248,498  .33 
121,625  OO 

533,983  99 

_  50,034  18 

$12,161,164  79 

$3,000,000  OO 
4,048,577  OO 
684,785  43 
_ 4,427,802  36 

$12,161,164  79 
$7,427,802  36 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  { 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  )  '  ice-President-s. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  i  „ 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  )  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

WILLLi.M*^^^^NEY,  '  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 

New  York.  Jan.  10, 1399. 


NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actoa 
settlers  only.  16  years'  experience  In  boslness.  Send  foi 
formal  appllcatlous,  list  of  references  and  map  showiu, 
location  of  lands.  Over  6150,000  Invested.  None  bn 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PATINO  loans  on  my  books. 


WTLLIASI  T.  80UDEB,  Financial  Agent, 

903  Century  Balldlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


.  THE  . 

WASHINGTON 

Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 
E.  S.  FRENCH. 

V I C  D«  «T. 

Assets, 

$15,500,000. 

The  Policies  issued  by  the  Washington  are  non- 
forfeital>le  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  pooooooee 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  lusarance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  eash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  1S6  Fifth  Avenas, 
New  York  City. 


In  adiirensiug  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  cuuler  a  favor  upou  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  Credit  by 
referrii-w  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


Matthew  Henry’s 
Commentaries 

We  ol'ter  the 

Regular  $15.00  Edition 

OF  THIS 

Famous  Work  Bound  in  Cloth 

Imitation  Roxburgh  Style 
At  the  Low  Price  of  $7.50 

Five  Large  Volumes  Over  1000  Pages  Each 

Shipping  charges  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 

Rev.  Theo.  E.  Cuyler:  “To  how  manvahard-working  minister  has  this 
book  been  a  mine  of  gold  I  Next  to  wife  and  children  has  lain  near  his 
heart  the  pored-o ver  and  prayed-over  copy  of  his  Matthew  Henry." 

The  Sunday  School  Times  :  “Thei-e  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  old 
Matthew  Henry’s  Commentary  for  pungent  and  practical  applications 
of  the  teachings  of  the  text." 

I>r.  Archibald  Alexander  says;  “Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  as  adapted 
to  every  class  of  readers,  this  Commentary  may  be  said  to  combine  more 
excellence  than  any  work  of  the  kind  which  was  ever  written  in  any 
language.” 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  &.  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEI’OSITS, 
which  may  be  ma<le  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re- 
ligionsand  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  tills  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart.  Pree.  D.  Wilx.is  James,  VUx-Pree. 

Jambs  S.  Clark,  S-'cowd  Vice-Pree. 

Henry  L.  Thorneu.,  Seerelary. 

Lonis  G.  Hampton,  Asslsfanf  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuei.  Sloan, 

D.  WiLj-is  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoapes, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edwabd  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  R.  Orr, 
William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman, 
Gboroe  F.  Viktor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  M  ILLS, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


■ii 


